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THE PROSELYTING OF MO-KO-NE. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


THE camps are dead and 
gone now, with no more than 
a scrap of mouldering tar- 
paper, an old boot flung among 
the rocks, and a rusty heap of 
tins, to save them from obli- 
vion; and you must search 
the bush beside the motor 
road for a broken wagon-wheel 
or the creeper-festooned ruin 
of a derrick boiler, to remind 
you of Bill Jerrold and all his 
sweating, cursing crew. Black- 
berries ripen where the bunk- 
houses stood, and the black 
bear shambles out of the shadow 
of the forest to eat them, 
unchallenged. Great yellow 
gashes that were dug in the 
timbered ridges for gravel have 
healed with sweet-fern and 
alder. Sand-pits have relapsed 
to deep pools of green slime, 
where little frogs pipe a deafen- 
ing chorus on nights of spring, 
and the bull-frogs mutter 
“Ploong!” “ Ploong!” from 
dawn till dark. The necklace 
of emerald-framed mirrors that 
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the MicMacs knew as Pa-Nook, 
Kes-kus-ok-tek, Poo-suk and 
Uk-che-ho-spem have changed, 
by the white man’s sorcery, to 
a single storage lake, a hundred 
square miles of water and 
drowned forest. Three great 
dams thrust their bulk across 
the Sog-om-ko-detch-ke River 
in all the angular severity of 
concrete, and a motor road 
runs arrow-straight from Mill- 
town to the power-house at 
Number One. They might 
have been put there by the 
unerring finger of God. 
Strange, that all the pulsing 
life of two thousand men for 
two roaring years should come 
to these bald monuments and 
no more. Strange, too, the 
metamorphosis of Milltown 
from a sleepy village, dreaming 
over @ moribund lumber in- 
dustry, to a factory hive with 
a talking-picture palace and a 
Main Street full of gleaming 
motor - cars. Strange, these 
dynamos humming where, short 
L 
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years ago, Remington cast a 
Silver Doctor to the trout. 
And all those dead old Indians, 
resting under seventy feet of 
storage water! But passing 
strange, the remarkable rise of 
O’Shea, who attained the post 
of Chief Electrical Engineer in 
three rapid promotions, within 
six years of leaving college. 

It all began very simply and 
obscurely in that far-away July 
when Remington and O’Shea 
pitched their tent beside the 
foaming Sog-om-ko-detch-ke 
River, to spend a well-earned 
holiday in the charming brsy- 
idleness of fishing. In those 
halcyon days there was no 
motor road along the river to 
make transport easy, and you 
had to leave the Fort Royal 
post road at Sixteen Mile and 
hike to MicMac Gardens over 
eight long miles of trail. If, 
like Remington and O’Shea, 
you had baggage of the bulky 
sort, it meant hiring an ox- 
wagon from Jim Joudrey at 
Sixteen Mile and dawdling along 
behind it for a space of four 
hours, while a small boy of 
Jim’s sauntered ahead, with a 
whip over his ragged shoulder, 
shouting, “‘ Hoof!’ “ Gee!” 
and “ Haw!” as occasion de- 
manded. The child watched 
the wagon calmly as it bounced 
over monumental boulders and 
sank axle-deep in mud-holes, 
and kept a careful eye on the 
cheerless oxen as they lum- 
bered over swamps on a ‘ cor- 
duroy ’ of poles and brush. The 
sportsmen trudged monoton- 
ously astern, ready to bear a 
hand if the wagon stuck. The 
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sun smote them, and a horde 
of ravenous black-flies and mos- 
quitoes hovered over the clumsy 
cavalcade like the cloud pillar 
of the Israelites. It was, said 
the imaginative O’Shea, “ like 
being whipped through hell at 
the tail of a cart.” 

For these reasons few sports- 
men ventured to the Gardens 
in the bygone days. To those 
who knew, though, the fishing 
was well worth the trouble. 
The MicMac Gardens consisted 
of an ancient clearing on the 
river bank, just where the Sog- 
om-ko-detch-ke waters left the 
network of lakes and began a 
foaming rush to the sea. Along 
that stretch of rapids lay several 
miles of the finest trout-fishing 
in the world. Sometimes there 
were salmon, too. Ordinarily 
they did not come so far up 
the river, but you never knew 
when one might gulp your 
trout-fly, and handling a fight- 
ing grilse from a canoe in that 
roaring water was a business 
to make your hair stand on end. 

Just why the place was called 
MicMac Gardens, nobody knew. 
There was nothing garden-like 
about a lonely strip of grassy 
meadow hedged in by steep 
timber-clad ridges. The lone 
inhabitant was certainly no 
gardener. 

Peter Mo-ko-ne was a very 
old Indian of the MicMac 
people, and he lived with his 
ugly little squaw in a tiny 
shack hidden in the timber 
above the river. How old he 
was nobody knew, or how long 
he had lived there. He was @ 
squat person with the high 
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cheek-bones and broad features 
of the MicMacs, but with a 
shock of lank grey hair, a 
deeper voice and with more of 
a hook to his nose than is 
common with his brethren. He 
was unique in other ways. His 
name, for instance. The Mic- 
Mac people adopted names from 
the French iong ago—Claude 
(‘Gload ’), Paul, Francis, Noel, 
Tony—as family names for 
themselves, after the manner 
of Chinese laundrymen. But 
in a modern Indian world of 
Louis Gloads, John Pauls, Sam 
Francis’, Charlie Noeis and 
Tom Tonys, Mo-ko-ne clung 
to his ancient cognomen. His 
squaw, like most of the Mic- 
Mac people, was a devout 
Catholic, but Mo-ko-ne (con- 
ceding that ‘ Sessoogoole ’— 
Jesus—and ‘ Kejenoomahlee ’ 
—Virgin Mary—were ‘ good 
people’) clung to Glooskap 
and the rest of the picturesque 
MicMac deities. And, while 
his gregarious brethren gloried 
in their hovels on the fringes 
of country towns, Mo-ko-ne 
preferred the peace and loneli- 
ness of the Gardens. He lived 
chiefly by hunting and fishing, 
not always with the approval 
of the game wardens, and the 
patient half-blind squaw made 
baskets from maple shavings, 
which Mo-ko-ne sold in distant 
Milltown. 

In their two-room shack on 
the timbered slope they were 
well hidden from the world, 
so that O’Shea was unaware 
of their existence until his 
third visit to the Gardens, 
upon the occasion of this story. 
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He met the old man on the 
river bank one rainy morning 
and stared at him in some sur- 
prise. Mo-ko-ne gave him stare 
for stare. O’Shea was dressed 
in khaki flannel shirt and whip- 
cord breeches, very shabby 
and badly torn, frayed grey 
socks and battered hunting- 
boots. He wore the sodden 
wreck of a fedora hat. The 
old Indian did not approve of 
him, O’Shea could see, though 
Mo-ko-ne was equally equipped 
to scare crows, except in the 
matter of headgear. He wore 
a broad-rimmed hat, with the 
crown poked up steeple-fashion, 
and a gaudy shoe-buckle, set 
with brilliants, sewn to the 
band with stout thread. 
‘* Kwayee ! ”’ said O’Shea, using 
the MicMac greeting to put 
the old man at his ease rather 
than to show off a scanty 
knowledge of his tongue. 

““ Kwayee!” acknowledged 
Mo-ko-ne, without pleasure. 
He stood, silent, for a moment, 
and then squatted on his 
heels, a8 O’Shea had feared. 
An Indian never carries on a 
conversation standing up, and 
the white man must either re- 
main standing (and ridiculous) 
or suffer the misery of cramped 
heels. O’Shea chose the heels. 

“Good fishing ?”’ suggested 
O’Shea. 

“Yeh,” grunted Mo-ko-ne. 
O’Shea was aware of his pipe, 
turned down against the rain 
but drawing sweetly, and for 
the sake of courtesy he passed 
the Indian a cigarette. Mo-ko- 
ne took it with a grave nod, 
holding it between thumb and 
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forefinger, with his pursed lips 
applied gingerly to the end, 
while O’Shea lit it after several 
ineffectual attempts with a 
patent lighter. They talked 
of trout and salmon, the scar- 
city of partridge and the dull- 
ness of the times, conversing 
in English in the spasmodic 
MicMac fashion, with long 
periods of silence, and staring 
at the brawling river. O’Shea 
was compelled to lead the 
conversation, rummaging his 
active mind for subjects like 
a harassed hostess at a dull 
dinner - party, the old man 
squatting beside him like a 
graven image, and the going 
proved difficult indeed. It was 
only a stroke of genius that 
led him to Indian place-names, 
with their often obscure mean- 
ing, and then to the broad 
subject of MicMac mythology. 
Old Mo-ko-ne warmed visibly. 
After all, a white man who 
knew that Glooskap made the 
first MicMac from an ash tree, 
was a rara avis. They talked 
for a long time. The rain 
came down relentlessly, put- 
ting out Mo-ko-ne’s cigarette 
and soaking its paper beyond 
hope. Under the strong pres- 
sure of the old man’s fingers 
it became a shapeless absurdity 
which Mo-ko-ne continued, 
politely, to hold against his lips. 
In these damp circumstances 
began the strange friendship of 
O’Shea and Peter Mo-ko-ne. 

The liaison progressed until 
O’Shea began to call at the 
little hidden shack in the oaks, 
and finally deserted Remington 
and the trout altogether. 
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“‘T’m goin’ to get a divorce,” 


Remington declared. ‘ And 
I'll sue that old savage for 
alienation of partner. What 
d’you find to talk about ? ” 

“¢ Glooskap,’’ grinned O’Shea. 
‘‘Malsum, Mal-chope-che and 
the rest of ’em. You ought to 
come and listen sometime.” 

Remington twisted his 
mouth. ‘‘ With the trout biting 
as they are? What is this, 
anyway, a fishin’ trip or a 
bloomin’ ethnological expedi- 
tion? Besides, the stufi’s as 
dull as ditchwater. MicMac 
legend! Just a lot of Indian 
pipe-dreams, with no beginning 
and no end, told at the rate of 


three words a minute. I’ve 
heard ’em before.’’ 
O’Shea leaned forward. 


“ Remmy, I tell you it’s great 
stuff. I never realised an 
Indian could be so interesting. 
Some of their legends are really 
beautiful, almost incredible in 
such a dull and stolid-looking 
people. There’s a flow of 
imagination behind those 
wooden faces that takes your 
breath away.” 

‘¢ It’s your own imagination,” 
murmured Remington, ‘ that 
takes my breath away. Don’t 
you know that the MicMacs 
are the world’s champion plagi- 
arists ? They had a mythology 
of their own, it’s true, but 
they’ve altered it and coloured 
it with the beliefs of every 
crowd they ran against. Some 
of their stuff is nothing more 
than old English and French 
folk tales and scripture-readings 
re-hashed into MicMac. The 
bulk of it is the old Norse 
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mythology dressed up in war- 
paint and feathers.” 

O’Shea cocked a quizzical 
brow. ‘* Are you kidding me ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Never tease the children,”’ 
murmured Remington virtu- 
ously. ‘Eric the Red and 
Thorhall Ericson and Thorfinn 
Karlsefni came to this country 
five hundred years before 
Columbus. They called it 
Markland. See history books 
for details.’’ 

““You,”’ O’Shea said, “ have 
been reading too much Leland. 
And you’re barking up the 
wrong tree, both of you. 
Nansen says the sagas of Mark- 
land and Vinland are nothing 
more or less than the old Isles- 
of-the-Blest legends, re-hashed 
by the Icelandic bards. The 
Norsemen never saw a Mic- 
Mac.” 

Remington was unperturbed. 
“Nansen,” he announced 
solemnly, ‘‘ was talking through 
his fur-lined hat. Besides, he 
admits that the Norsemen must 
have visited the North Ameri- 
can continent. A lot of studi- 
ous blokes are convinced that 
the MicMac country was the 
Markland and Furdustrand of 
the Norse voyagers. Not many 
miles from here, my son, was 
Straumfiord, where old Thor- 
finn Karlsefni and his colonists 
spent three years, and where his 
son Snorre was born—the first 
white child born in Canada, 
or America for that matter. 
It’s on record in the Icelandic 
writings that the Greenlanders 
came to this country for timber 
over a period of three hundred 
years. The saga of Karlsefni’s 


voyage describes the MicMacs 
to a T, and goes into a lot of 
detail about trading with ’em 
for furs.” 

‘¢ Where,’”? demanded O’Shea, 
“d@’you see any connection 
between MicMac legend and 
the Norse ? ” 

‘‘ Everywhere. It sticks out 
all over it. In the first place, 
the MicMac evil spirit and the 
Norse evil spirit had exactly 
the same name—Loki.”’ 

‘* Coincidence,’”’ murmured 
O’Shea. 

‘Well, what about Malsum 
—that’s Loki’s nom de guerre— 
slayin’ the good Glooskap with 
the touch of a flowering rush ? 
Just as Loki polished off Balder 
with a sprig of mistletoe in the 
Norse legend. And what about 
Frey’s wonderful ship Skid- 
bladnir, which could hold all 
the Norse gods and their steeds, 
yet could be folded into Frey’s 
pocket ? Didn’t Glooskap have 
his magic canoe, big enough to 
hold an army of warriors, but 
capable of being shrunk small 
enough to carry in Glooskap’s 
hand? And Glooskap’s two 
wolves, his attendants, the 
counterpart of Odin’s wolves 
Geri and Freki. And Gloo- 
skap’s pair of birds that he 
sent out every day to gather 
news—the same pair of ravens 
that Odin used for the same 
purpose. Why, it’s as plain 
as the nose on your otherwise 
handsome face. IT’ll bet you 
five dollars that we can go up 
the ridge right now, get the 
old savage to spin a yarn, and 
it’ll turn out to be Goldie-locks 
and the Three Bears, or Joshua 
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shoutin’ down the walls of 
Jericho, or Glooskap buildin’ 
a rainbow bridge between 
heaven and Halifax—or some- 
thing equally as banal.’ 
O’Shea was on his feet. 
‘* You're on,”’ he snapped. 
They found Mo-ko-ne split- 
ting maple saplings for basket 
material on a boulder beside 
the spring. ‘‘ A Meeg-a-Mahg 
story?” he said. ‘“ Um.” 
There was a long interval of 
silence while the old man 
searched his memory. ‘ Mebbe 
I told you story ’bout Se-ba- 
nees an’ the Big Water? No? 
That is very old Meeg-a-Mahg 
story. There was Injun man 
named Se-ba-nees. It don’t 
mean nothing. That was just 
a name. Se-ba-nees. It was 
long time ago. In the el-time. 
Se-ba-nees was very quiet fel- 
low. Always thinkin’ very 
deep. Deep. His camp was 
by a lake, an’ he sat there an’ 
thought many dreams. One 
day there was big Voice-in-the- 
Sky. Says, ‘ Se-ba-nees, there 
is goin’ be big water. Come up 
over everything, drown’d every- 
thing. This is because Injun 
people very bad. Always fight- 
in’.’ Se-ba-nees said, ‘Am I 
goin’ be drownded?’ Voice- 
in-the-Sky says, ‘No. You 
will be saved, an’ all birds an’ 
fish an’ animals what you want, 
an’ all people that b’lieve your 
dreams.’ Se-ba-nees said, 
‘How?’ An’ Voice-in-the-Sky 
said, ‘Like this. There is 
goin’ be big storm. Big water. 
Now, you must watch sky, 
Se-ba-nees. You must gather 
all people what b’lieve your 
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dreams, an’ all birds an’ ani- 
mals, an’ you must watch sky, 
When sky over your head turn 
colours like rainbow, o’ny just 
red an’ kind of yellow, then 
you must do this. You must 
wade out in lake an’ take this 
whistle.’ And the Voice gave 
Se-ba-nees a little whistle made 
of wood. ‘Now, Se-ba-nees, 
you must take this whistle an’ 
wade out in lake, an’ put end 
of whistle down in water. An’ 
you must blow. When you 
blow, a boat will freeze up 
out of lake, made of ice. More 
you blow, boat will grow bigger. 
You must blow up ice- boat 
big ’nough hold all your people 
an’ birds an’ animals. You 
don’t worry "bout fish, ’cause 
fish will freeze up in ice, same 
time you blow up boat. Then 
you must blow whistle on all 
birds an’ animals, an’ they 
will go in boat. Then you 
must take in all people what 
b’lieve your dreams, ‘cause 
they will b’lieve what you tell 
*pout big water comin’, and 
they will b’lieve in your boat.’ 
Se-ba-nees did all these thing. 
When sky over his head turn 
red an’ kind of yellow, he begun 
blow his whistle, an’ ice-boat 
come up out of lake. An’ 
Se-ba-nees went in boat with 
all his people. An’ birds went 
in: B’la-witch the partridge, 
Wis -ka-ma-gway-a-sook the 
fish-hawk, Se-numk’ the goose, 
Mo-ko-la-wa-yitch the brant, 
Ge-de-es the blue jay, Ka-ka- 
ooch the crow, Um-che-ka-ka- 
go the raven, Kwe-moo the 
loon, Che-good-le-ge-yitch the 
kingfisher, To -ma-ko-ne the 
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shelduck, Up - che - yitch - ka- 
mooch the black duck, Moo- 
we the coot, Wo-lok-on-yitch 
the dipper, Uk - che - go - moo- 
yitch the sea duck and A-we- 
al-kess the wood duck; aill 
birds went in that boat. An’ 
then animals went in: De-ahm 
the moose, Lin-took the deer, 
Ko-le-boo the caribou, Go-beet 
the beaver, Uk-ta-ko-itch-ke 
the lynx, Wo-kwisk the fox, 
Mo-ween the bear, A-blee-e-ga- 
mooch the rabbit, A-doo-a- 
doo-witch the squirrel, Gee-wa- 
soo the musk-rat, Ke-wa-nik 
the otter, Mad-wess the porcu- 
pine, A-be-sta-na-ooch the mar- 
ten, A-pumk’ the fisher, and 
even A-buk-che-loo the skunk, 
all went in that boat. An’ fish : 
Se-gun-mo the alewife, Gahd 
the eel, A-dok-wah-a-soo the 
trout, B’la-moo the salmon, 
an’ even Bo-doop the whale— 
all these was froze up in ice in 
bottom of boat. An’ big water 
come up an’ drownded every- 
thing. 

“Well, they float on this 
big water one whole year, then 
water begun go away. Sun 
come back again, an’ ice-boat 
begun melt. Bimeby rocks an’ 
ground that was froze up in 
ice from bottom of lake, fell 
out an’ stayed in that place. 
An’ Se-ba-nees an’ all his people 
an’ all birds an’ animals come 
out on that place. An’ that 
place is what you call Prince 
Edward Island. An’ that is 
story of Se-ba-nees an’ the 
Big Water.”’ 

The old man leaned against 
the boulder, as though ex- 
hausted by so much talk at a 
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single sitting. | Remington’s 
eyes were filled with unholy 
mirth. ‘Straight from the 
Old Testament,’ he shouted. 
“Vive dollars, O’Shea!”’? The 
Indian surveyed him in mild 
surprise, aware of his unbelief. 

‘¢ Now, there is proof of this 
thing,’”’ he said slowly. ‘ You 
ever see Prince Edward Island ? 
Then you must know rocks 
an’ ground on Prince Edward 
Island is different from rocks 
an’ ground at Nova Scotia or 
any other place. It has strange 
rocks, an’ ground is red. That 
is because rocks an’ ground 
come to Prince Edward Island 
in ice-boat of Se-ba-nees. Now, 
Meeg-a-Mahg people’s name for 
Prince Edward Island is A-be- 
gway-it. That means, ‘ Like- 
side - of - boat - when - you - see- 
it - a - long - way - an’ - seems- 
to - be - low - in - water.’ But 
there is other name, older 
name for Prince Edward Island 
among Meeg-a-Mahg people in 
the el-time. That was, Uk- 
chik-tool-noo. An’ that means 
this—‘ Great Boat.’ ”’ 

O’Shea avoided the trium- 
phant eyes of his partner. 
“Surely, Peter, this is the 
story of Noah ? ”’ 

“ Noé.”” The old man turned 
the word over on his tongue, 
as though to taste it. ‘“‘ Noé? 
Who was Noé? ” 


When O’Shea saw the Sog- 
om-ko-detch-ke River again he 
was three years older, filled 
with college wisdom and with 
all his great ambitions nipped in 
the frost of disillusion. His 
alma mater had conferred a 
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blessing and a bit of parchment 
(neatly tied with ribbon) and 
thrust him forth into a world 
where electrical engineers grew 
on every bush and parchment 
fetched a beggarly price, and 
where the cold-eyed men of 
electrical affairs told him, in 
curious metaphors, that mettle- 
some young college graduates 
must give up the notion of 
taking the bull by the horns 
and start at the bottom of the 
ladder. O’Shea, after a bitter 
period of wrestling with the 
bull, had sought a decent 
bottom rung. Ladders had 
proved scarce, with a great 
congestion at their feet; so 
when the newspapers an- 


nounced a power development 
on the Sog- om - ko - detch - ke 
River, O’Shea caught the first 
train, prepared to take any- 


thing. Fortune smiled, a fleet- 
ing watery smile, at last. He 
interviewed a harassed man 
at the Milltown railway siding, 
and before night found himself 
installed as a clerk in the con- 
struction company’s office. 

The office consisted of a 
plank-and-tarred-paper shack 
beside the Milltown rail-head, 
in the midst of a bedlam that 
grew hourly. The little siding 
was disgorging an army of 
engineers, surveyors, mechanics, 
cooks and labourers, with all 
the astonishing bric-4-brac of a 
large construction job. The 
male population of Milltown, 
semi-idle for years, found itself 
employed to a man, with every 
train bringing reinforcements. 
A camp of wooden shacks 
sprouted mushroom-like about 
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the siding, with storage sheds 
and repair shops. It was a 
mad-house of shunting engines, 
tractors, mechanical shovels 
and motor trucks, of coal, 
timber, gasolene drums, baled 
hay, bags of horse-feed, bags 
of cement, lengths of pipe, iron 
culverts, crates of picks, 
shovels and axes, all piled 
hither and yon, and of a scurry- 
ing multitude of men demand- 
ing attention to a thousand 
wants in all the dialects of 
North America and all the 
tongues of Europe, all urgent 
and most of them unreasonable. 
Here, in tiny wooden compart- 
ments like the segments of an 
egg-box, O’Shea and nine other 
clerks were installed, with in- 
structions to keep account of 
everything and everybody. 
The job involved construc- 
tion of power dams on the two 
chief falls of the river, with a 
large storage dam at the foot 
of First Lake, where the Sog- 
om-ko-detch-ke waters boiled 
past MicMac Gardens on their 
way to Milltown; but first 
a road was required, from Mill- 
town siding to First Lake, 
a distance of twenty miles 
along the east side of the river. 
A battalion of axe-men ad- 
vanced, felling and burning, 
through the timber along the 
surveyed right-of-way, leaving 
@ narrow wilderness of rocks 
and smoking stumps in their 
wake. The grading gangs, with 
picks, mattocks and shovels, 
supported by the snorting 
steam excavators, followed 
slowly in that wake. Construc- 
tion was rushed by that sweat- 
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ing and profane army, but it 
seemed to creep. The road cost 
had been estimated at three 
thousand dollars a mile by 
an engineering optimist, who 
blushed when the figures passed 
five thousand, took to drink at 
seven, and at ten thousand 
vanished from the job, never 
to be seen again. Much of the 
route lay along a ridge beside 
the river, strewn with gargan- 
tuan boulders and pocked with 
oozy muskegs. The job re- 
solved itself to a business of 
blasting the boulders and dump- 
ing the resultant débris into 
swamps that appeared to have 
no bottom. Dynamite went 
up the road by the ton. All 
day pneumatic hammers rattled 
and drilled along the miles of 
route. Daily, hundreds of 
heavy charges were tamped 
home at sundown, and ex- 
ploded by remote-control elec- 
tric switches after nightfall 
when the men had been herded 
into the safety of the camps. 
Every evening the air quivered 
and the earth rocked for miles, 
and tons of jagged whinstone 
whizzed into the forest or 
splashed meteor-like into the 
river. Men home from the 
war said it was “ like the Salient 
on a busy night,’ and the 
Assistant Engineer, coming 
down-stream in a canoe with 
an Indian guide one evening, 
passed through a five-mile 
nightmare, having forgotten the 
nightly barrage in a press of 
other matters. 

The road gangs were housed 
in ten camps scattered along 
the route. Three main camps 
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began to take shape at the dam 
sites, and there were subsidiary 
camps for timber-cutters and at 
various sand and gravel pits. 
All had to be supplied promptly 
and without fail, or there were 
furious rings on the hastily 
erected telephone line, and cy- 
clonic visits at the base from 
profane camp bosses. O’Shea 
and the nine clerks laboured 
fifteen hours a day in their egg- 
box, snatching a brief half-hour 
for meals in the big mess hall, 
where hustling cookees flung 
steaming food and drink upon 
the plank tables in the manner 
of lion-keepers at the Zoo, and 
where conversation had no place 
in a clamour of knives, forks, 
spoons, tin plates and enamel- 
ware mugs. 

To the fulness of their days 
was added construction work 
about the camp itself, where 
new spurs were being added 
to the siding. The blasting of 
rock went on all day, the 
charges covered with railway 
ties and brushwood to prevent 
casualties from flying stone— 
a precautionary gesture that 
seldom reckoned fully with the 
power beneath. A patter of 
débris on the camp roofs fol- 
lowed every explosion, with a 
frequent crash of splintered 
boards as a miniature boulder 
made a sudden passage through 
the walls, and on one memor- 
able occasion an eight-foot rail- 
way tie came sailing through 
the window of O’Shea’s tiny 
office like a wooden torpedo. 
A blasting foreman blew himself 
to shreds one morning within 
sight of the astonished clerks, 
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and several bohunk labourers 
suffered whacks over heads and 
shoulders from falling stone ; 
but otherwise things went very 
well. So it was with the road. 
Though an impious engineer 
had described its route as the 
place ‘‘ where God dumped his 
surplus buildin’ material,” the 
motor road was put through to 
its terminus at Number One 
by sheer sweat and dynamite, 
with a trifling cost of two killed 
and forty injured. This was 
very cheap indeed. The cash 
figures were another story. 
With the completion of the 
highway, things took a more 
orderly turn at the base camp. 
There remained only the three 
main development camps and 
the men at sand and gravel pits 
to besupplied. Material orders 
began to come down the road on 
business-like indent forms, from 
which goods were checked out 
of the warehouses and whisked 
away to their destinations in a 
fleet of motor trucks. O’Shea 
and his fellow slaves found that 
twelve hours a day, seven days 
a week, sufficed to keep the 
work in hand. They were all 
young men, dressed in khaki 
shirts and breeches, a costume 
that was by common adoption 
the uniform of the camp, and 
they wore hob-nailed hunting- 
boots that guarded their shins 
against the mud and jagged 
rocks of the camp yard and tore 
the plank floors to shreds. 
Several of them were college 
men like himself, working like 
khaki flannel beavers in a 
stream of requisition forms and 
hoping for “ something to turn 
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up.” <A fourth year medical 
student shovelled coals into the 
hot maw of the camp derrick 
engine, a whimsical pair of law 
undergraduates washed dishes 
in the camp dining hall, anda 
bachelor of science (with, he 
was always careful to remark, 
“honours in chemics’’) swept 
the floors of the warehouses 
and ran errands for demi-gods 
with bull voices and no letters at 
all. Their day began in the 
grey of dawn, fled through 
feverish hours of work in the 
wooden cells, and was broken 
neatly in three places by the 
hurly-burly of the mess hall. 
In the short evening there might 
be a yarn and a few hands of 
forty-five, or a stroll around 
the frugal shops of Milltown. 
They were always glad to crawl 
between their blankets in the 
bull-pen before ten. Days, 
weeks, months went by in a 
swift procession of calendar 
ghosts, dimly recognised and 
mechanically noted. O’Shea 
looked up from his work one 
golden afternoon and was as- 
tonished to find that Fall had 
come. Framed in the dusty 
window, a clump of birches 
on the ridge above the camp 
were fluttering in yellow dress, 
like a troop of slim white 
virgins rather daringly clad, and 
the maples in a swamp across 
the railway tracks were brave 
in scarlet and gold. There was 
a difference in the air, too; @ 
hint of steel in the west wind 
that made it like a sharp wine, 
heady stuff for young men tied 
over-long to pencils and plank 
desks. O’Shea was filled with 
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a sudden distaste for the job. 
This business of starting at the 
foot of the ladder was all very 
well, but you had to spend too 
much time on the lowest rung, 
where the footing was highly 
uncomfortable and the view 
monotonous. <A fellow who 
waited for something to turn 
up, he mused, might wait 
till his toes turned up. On 
this day he heard a rumour 
that came drifting down the 
line with a gossipy driver of 


trucks. All was not well at 
Number One. 
Number Two, erecting a 


power dam at Hemlock Falls, 
was doing well enough. Num- 
ber Three was ahead of schedule 
with the power dam at Big 
Rapids. But something radical 
was wrong with the all-impor- 
tant storage dam at Number 
One. Heads were being 
scratched in the Chief Engin- 
eer’s office. The telephone line 
grew hot—hotter than any- 
thing that blasphemous wire 
had known since the days of 
the road-building. The Chief 
Engineer held conferences at 
Number One. The Number 
One camp bosses came down 
the road in mud-spattered cars 
for conferences with the Chief 
Engineer. Finally the Great 
Financier arrived, in spats and 
a bowler hat, like a being from 
another world ; he had a grim 
look and two secretaries. There 
was also a keen-faced lawyer. 
The Chief Engineer’s shack was 
full of draughtsmen, bending 
over their T-squares and pro- 
tractors and squinting at the 
great man in a paralysis of awe. 
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His name was John Peel Smith, 
but he had never ridden a 
horse in his life, and Saint 
James Street knew him as 
J. P. He wanted privacy, so 
they brought hard little wooden 
chairs to a vacant coop in 
O’Shea’s hut, where the par- 
tition was full of knot-holes 
and every word rang on the 
sounding-board of the low roof. 

“What’s all this about 
Number One ? ’? demanded the 
great man. ‘‘D’you realise 
that we’ve got to store water 
this winter if we’re to have a 
running head next summer ? 
Here’s the cold weather staring 
you in the face, and not a 
cubic foot of foundation down.” 

‘“‘Tt’s this way,’ sighed the 
Chief Engineer. 

** Begin at the beginning and 
let me have the whole story,” 
said J. P. 

“ We’ve run into a situation 
that beats anything in my ex- 
perience,” Jerrold said. “It 
all sounds as mad as hell, but 
here it is. Right at the foot 
of the lake system is a little 
glen called MicMac Gardens. 
Just a small clearing on the 
river bank. Used to be an 
Indian camp, I’m told, back 
before anybody can remember. 
About half a mile farther down, 
the glen narrows to a sheer 
cliff on both banks of the river, 
with the bare ledge rock show- 
ing on each side. Our survey 
showed it to be an ideal dam 
site, the sort of thing you 
dream about and seldom see. 
We tested the river bed as 
best we could—the river was 
high at the time and we had 
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to make our report in a hurry, 
as you’ll remember—and de- 
cided that the ledge extended 
across the stream bed, just as 
you’d expect. We made our 
estimates for Number One dam 
on that decision. Anyone 
would have done the same.” 

“ Get on with it,’’ murmured 
the great man. 

‘Just as our first gang got 
busy with picks and shovels at 
MicMac Gardens, along comes 
an old Indian. The men—they 
were bohunks mostly and a 
superstitious lot—said he ap- 
peared out of the ground, but 
he came out of the woods. 
He’s got a shack up there in 
the timber. I’ve seen it.” 

The financier lit a cigar. 
iT) Well ? ”? 

“The Indian ordered ’em 
off. He had an old Winchester 
in the crook of his arm, so they 
didn’t stop to ask questions.” 

“¢ And then ? ” 

‘¢ Then I went up to see him. 
Always careful about these 
expropriation - of - land cases. 
Found him sitting beside a 
little shack in the oaks above 
the glen. Told him the Gar- 
dens was vacant Crown land 
and asked him what was his 
big idea. He said—I’m giving 
it just the way he told me— 
‘This place was Injun place 
before Crown. Lot of Mick-a- 
Muck people. Injun town. 
You mus’ not come here dig 
in ground.’ Well, I said there 
wasn’t much harm in digging, 
since the Mick-a-Muck people 
had gone away a devil of a long 
time ago. And he said, ‘ Plenty 
Injun people here. Buried in 
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ground. You mus’ not dig.’ 
That put a different complexion 
on it. Not a simple case of 
paying the old boy something 
to shut up. Well, my men were 
only digging a test pit for 
gravel, so I promised we'd try 
farther down river.”’ 

The lawyer spoke. 
did he say to that ? ”’ 

“ Stuck to his guns.’”’ O’Shea 
could see an irritated flutter of 
Jerrold’s hands. ‘Said we 
mustn’t dig anywhere. We 
must go away. If we stayed, 
there’d be ‘ big trouble.’ Said 
there was a curse on the place, 
or words to that effect. I got 
on the high horse then ; figured 
it a waste of time talking to 
the old nut. So I waved the 
big stick. Told him we’d come 
to stay, and he could curse 
away and be damned. We 
were going to build a dam at 
the ledges, and if he monkeyed 
with my men again I’d see him 
chucked in the river.”’ 

“And then?’’ murmured 
J. P. behind a blue fog of 
Corona smoke. 

“We went ahead with the 
job, and things began to hap- 
pen. No more than got our 
coffer dam built than we had 
a@ heavy rain, a miniature 
cloud-burst. Raised the river 
to a flood and took out every 
stick. A derrick boom broke 
loose and killed four of my 
best riggers. A truck came up 
the road with a load of roofing 
nails in barrels. Two barrels 
worked loose, spewed nails 
along seven miles of road and 
finally dropped off altogether. 
Roofing nails are short things 
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with a very wide flat head, 
and when you drop ’em they 
usually land on the head with 
the business end up. Every 
truck that came up the road 
for the next two days got 
stopped with punctured tyres, 
miles from camp. I had to 
send my bohunks down the 
road with brooms of brush- 
wood to sweep the nails off. 
Then some bears got in the 
camp.” 

“Bears?” The lawyer’s 
voice was incredulous. He 
was a hunting man. 

‘“’ My good Jerrold, our black 
bear is the most timid creature 
in the woods. They’ll never 
go near a man if they can 
help it.” 

Jerrold nodded _— grimly. 
“Sure. But just the same, the 
cook in the main shack heard 
a racket one night; thought 
some of the young fellows were 
at his pies. So he took a 
stick of firewood for a club 
and lit a match. And there 
were three full-grown bears. 
Two wading around in a pool 
of molasses on the floor, having 
the time of their lives, and the 
third up on the table beside 
the upset tub, looking as big 
as a house. He let out a 
yell, the bears scattered in 
three directions, and the camp 
went into a hysterical fit. The 
whole crew beat it down the 
road in their shirts. Bohunk 
labourers—most of ’em never 
saw a bear before. Some of 
’em, I guess, are going yet. 
We were hung up till we got a 
new crew. Then the camp 
burned down.” 
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‘* Humph ! ” said the lawyer. 
** Any Indians employed in the 
camp ? ” 

Jerrold shook his head. 
“They won’t do this sort of 
work. Too lazy, I guess. No, 
it was a bona fide accident. 
Somebody upset a lantern, and 
a high wind did the rest. The 
camp was, well, what you see 
here, a bunch of hemlock 
boards and tarred paper—a 
regular fire trap. We had a 
gasolene pump—one of those 
little portable forest-fire outfits 
—but the boys had taken it 
down the road to put out a 
bush fire the day before, and 
left it there in case of need. 
We had to work with the cook- 
house buckets and the camp 
went up in half an hour—bunk- 
houses, mess hall, stores, office, 
garage—the whole caboodle. 
But the worst was yet to come.” 

The financier cocked his 
handsome black brows. ‘ The 
worst ? ” 

“Yeah. After we got our 
coffer dam up again, and had 
our first real look at the river 
bed, we found it covered with a 
layer of big boulders—scree 
from the cliffs. Not the ledge 
rock at all. Under the boulders 
we struck gravel and clay, and 
then a deep stratum of hard 
mud. It extended right across 
the river bed and went down as 
far as we. could drill. There 
was nothing for it but to dig 
down and hope to strike the 
ledge, or some impermeable 
stratum, before our estimates 
went galley-west. Well, we’re 
down fifty feet, and you could 
sink the Mauretania in the 
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hole, and we haven’t seen the 
ledge rock yet. That out-crop 
on each bank fooled us nicely, 
I can tell you, sir. Actually, 
it’s an almighty fault in the 
bedrock, and the river’s been 
filling it with mud for a million 
years.”” Jerrold paused for 
@ moment, drew a deep breath 
and added, “ And that’s why 
Number One’s behind schedule.” 

“‘ Tsee,”’ uttered J. P., grimly. 
‘** And is that all ? ”’ 

Jerrold was stung by the tone 
and all that it implied, but 
swallowed his ire nicely. ‘ No, 
sir. There’s a lot more. The 
labour problem, for instance. 
Times are pretty good now, and 
the men won’t stay on the job 
at Number One. Superstition 
—call it what you like. My 
labour turn-over’s worse than 
a line battalion on the Western 


Front. I’ve got three crews all 


the time—one coming, one 
working and one going. But 
there’s something else, sir, that 
looks like putting a crimp in the 
whole works. Mister Leveson 
can tell you about that.” 

The lawyer’s voice was rich 
and suave, in sharp contrast 
with the explosive booming of 
Jerrold. It sounded clearly 
through the knot-holes. 

“Quite so. When Jerrold 
wired me, saying there were 
complications about land owner- 
ship at Number One, I came 
down. You can’t be too prompt 
in affairs of this kind. It might 
be a small thing, involving a 
petty flowage rental, or it might 
turn out to be an expensive 
case of expropriation. I might 
remind you of the dam at 
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Caduskah River as a case in 
point. Now, the situation at 
Number One is this. The 
storage dam will flood the little 
flat of MicMac Gardens to a 
depth of seventy feet. The 
flowage will come right up to 
the crest of the oak ridges above 
the glen. It was our under- 
standing that MicMac Gardens 
consisted of vacant Crown land, 
of no particular value, and the 
government was prepared to 
waive compensation forit. You 
have heard how this fellow 
M‘Cooney—odd name for an 
Indian ; that Highland touch, 
eh ?—appeared on the scene 
and ordered Jerrold off. Said 
it was an ancient burial ground, 
and so on. Well, he was right. 
Jerrold’s gang unearthed an old 
warrior while digging for the 
coffer dam.” 

“ Just a bundle of bones,” 
interposed the Chief Engineer, 
“all rolled up in strips of 
mouldered birch bark, with 
some flints and a couple of 
busted earthenware pots. My 
bohunks nearly had a fit.” 

“The Indians,’ continued 
the rich voice, “‘ have been dead 
and gone, the place has been 
deserted for so many decades, 
that everybody had forgotten 
what MicMac Gardens signified. 
Now here’s the awkward fea- 
ture. There was a treaty with 
the MicMacs in 1761, in the 
course of which the hatchet was 
buried with solemn _ cere- 
monies and the Indians were 
granted certain inalienable 
rights. Among those rights 
was the reservation of lands 
then occupied by various Mic- 
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Mac tribes against encroach- 
ment by the whites.”’ 

“ But they’re all dead, aren’t 
they ? ’’ asked the great J. P. 
reasonably. ‘‘Can’t we com- 
pensate this M‘Cooney for the 
loss of his shack and let it go 
at that? It all seems rather 
ridiculous to me.” 

“The trouble,” murmured 
the lawyer, ‘‘ is that M‘Cooney 
doesn’t want compensation for 
his shack. He’s worrying about 
the desecration of his ancestors.”’ 

The great man’s voice be- 
came irritable. ‘‘ Are you tell- 
ing me seriously that my entire 
development may be hung up 
because a solitary Indian lunatic 
can’t get an idea out of his 
head ? What about this ancient 
pow-wow ; will it hold water 
nowadays ? ”’ 

“T’m afraid ’’—the lawyer’s 
voice was whimsical—“‘it’s going 
to prevent you from holding 
water, J. P. Oh, I’ll admit we 
might find a loophole, or even 
make one. The treaty’s full 
of holes you could drive a horse 
and buggy through, as the 
Indians have found out in many 
game-law trials. We could go 
ahead, finish the dam and 
flood the Gardens—quite true. 
But we’d stir up a hornet’s nest. 
This M‘Cooney is a person of 
influence among the Indians 
at Milltown and_ elsewhere. 
He’s the hereditary chief, I 
believe. And the Indians 
command a great deal of sym- 
pathy among the whites. Our 
forefathers stole the lands from 
them, we must admit, and they 
live pretty miserably in spite 
of the government grant, be- 
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cause the game laws restrict 
their natural mode of livelihood 
and they’re unfitted for the 
white man’s trades. They’re 
ravaged with tuberculosis, too. 
They break the game laws 
rather frequently, but that’s 
quite natural, and otherwise 
they’re fairly good citizens. 
Quite a number of them served 
creditably with the troops over- 
seas. All this means that 
public opinion is going to side 
with the Indians in any row that 
may develop; and the public 
mind runs to suspicion of big 
power companies. There’s the 
tub. Public goodwill is the 
essence of your enterprise. Why 
build dams and install dynamos 
if you can’t sell your power 
afterwards ? ”’ 

There was a snort from J. P. 
‘Public opinion! Every rail- 
road, dam, bridge and road 
from here to the Pacific has 
been built against public 
opinion. Why, if we’d listened 
to public opinion, this country ’d 
still consist of a few log shan- 
ties in the everlasting bush ! 
Haven’t you any suggestion ? ”’ 

The lawyer put his finger-tips 
together and rubbed his lower 
lip against his teeth. ‘‘ We may 
find a way round. In the mean- 
time, I’d suggest—well, mark- 
ing time.”’ 

John Peel Smith sat, silent, 
for a space of minutes. Then 
he put up his famous jaw and 
said quietly, ‘“‘ Well, I propose 
to go ahead. The lumber 
industry is practically dead in 
this valley, and the continued 
livelihood of most of the people 
in it depends on this develop- 
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ment, whether they realise it 
now or not. Besides, we’ve 
gone too far to turn back. I 
could write off the preliminary 
operations at One, Two and 
Three without batting an eye- 
lash, but the road sticks in my 
crop. The road cost a fortune.” 

Without another word he 
jammed the bowler farther on 
his clipped grey head by smiting 
the crown sharply with his hand, 
the gesture of one about to face 
a storm, and strode from the 
shack, secretaries at heel. Jer- 
rold stared after them, blinking. 
The lawyer sat back in his chair, 
eyes closed, face towards the 
bare boards of the ceiling, 
whistling softly. Upon the 
other side of the partition 
O’Shea was dropping pencil, 
pen, blotters and indent 
forms into the pot-bellied office 
stove. He dropped them from 
his ink-stained fingers one by 
one, slowly and solemnly, as 
one performing a sacred and 
mysterious rite. Nine other 
young men, khaki - shirted, 
inky -fingered, open-mouthed, 
watched him from the doorway 
and murmured that he was 
mad. 


He found old Mo-ko-ne sit- 
ting on the doorstep of his 
decrepit shack, smoking a short 
clay pipe. The MicMac Gar- 
dens were en féte, for the magic 
of an early frost had splat- 
tered the hardwoods with a 
miracle of colour. Green of 
summer clung to the strip of 
meadow beside the river, but 
the steep sides of the glen 
were clad in flamboyant prim- 
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ary colours—brown on old oaks, 
wine on the sapling oaks, yellow 
on birch and beech, crimson- 
and-gold on the maples. The 
Sog-om-ko-detch-ke River 
brawled noisily over boulder- 
strewn rapids, and away to 
the northward spread the open 
vista of bright water which 
a race of dead-and-gone warriors 
had called Pa - Nook— First 
Lake.’ A west wind hustled 
woolly fine- weather clouds 
across the bluest of blue skies. 
It was as if that ancient camp 
had donned its finest raiment 
for the last brief spell of earthly 
existence. 

Mo-ko-ne’s shack squatted 
in a shady dell among the oaks. 
The lower portion was of peeled 
logs, with moss and mud stuffed 
into the chinks. The upper 
half consisted of boards filched 
from abandoned lumber camps, 
with two small windows ath- 
wart a narrow door, and a 
ragged-fringed roof. The roof 
boards, some long, some short, 
overhung the doorway like un- 
even brows, the whole affair 
was grey and weather-beaten, 
and from the path it had the 
quaint appearance of a human 
face—the face of Mo-ko-ne him- 
self. A spring, where genera- 
tions of bygone squaws had 
drawn water for their brittle 
cooking pots, spurted from a 
ledge of rock and tinkled away 
down the slope. The great 
trees made a cathedral of 
the place, with cool shadows 
pierced by thin bright rays, 
the softness of deep moss 
underfoot and the hush of a 
great peace. The west wind 
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made a faint kish-kee in the top- 
most branches, but down in the 
grove the air was fragrant and 
still, and the thin spiral of 
Mo-ko-ne’s pipe-smoke drifted 
upward like a whiff of incense 
and was lost among the gaudy 
leaves. 

“ Kwayee!’’ said O’Shea. 
The old Indian stared at him 
for a silent moment. Then, 
with a gleam of recognition, 
“Shay!” O’Shea sat on a 
boulder and pulled out his 


pipe. He was wondering how 
to begin. 
“Shay,” Mo-ko-ne said 


mournfully, “‘ you an’ me will 
never feesh at Gardens no 
more.” 

‘‘ No,’”’ said O’Shea, watching 
the old man over the flare of 
a@ match. 

‘“‘ Strange men, many strange 
men, have come, Shay. They 
have put a wooden thing across 
river. Salmon won’t come up 
no more. They bin blowin’ up 
rocks in Mer-skeg-op-skitch, in 
rapids where we used to fish, an’ 
they killed all trout. Scared 
all deer away, all moose away, 
with their noise. There is no 
fresh track, Shay, ’tween here 
and Ulnoo-ge-le-zool-te-a-dich- 
ke, the place-where-men-were- 
burned.”’ 

“So?” O’Shea manifested 
concern with a grave wag of 
head. 

‘““ Why these people come 
here and do these thing?” 
demanded the old man. 

O’Shea took the pipe from his 
mouth and licked his lips, and 
filled his lungs with a great 
preparatory sniff. 
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‘‘ Peter, these things must 
be done. I’ve heard of your 
trouble. It is because you don’t 
understand. The white people 
must live, and they can’t live 
like the Meeg-a-Mahg people. 
There aren’t enough moose and 
deer. Not enough trout and 
salmon. They might clean 
them out and still be hungry. 
Look at the caribou. When 
the white people first came, 
the woods were full of caribou. 
Where are they now ? ”’ 

** Gone,’’ Mo-ko-ne said. The 
resonant word, uttered slowly 
in his deep voice, echoed among 
the silent oaks with all the 
protest of the Indian against 
Fate. He lingered over the 
nasal ending, so that it was 
full of pathos, a strong word 
dying slowly, dying mournfully, 
as a strong man might, ora 
strong race of men. “I can 
’member the last of them,’’ he 
added. ‘‘The lumber men 
killed them to get meat for 
their camps. Ko-le-boo was 
easy to hunt.” 

‘‘ Ah!” murmured O’Shea. 
‘‘ There weren’t enough. You 
see? The white people had to 
make farms, grow things to 
eat.”’ 

“So did Meeg-a- Mahg 
people,” the old man said. 
‘In the el-time. That is why 
this place called Gardens. 
Meeg - a - Mahg people growed 
corn—maize.”’ 

‘‘ So,”? agreed O’Shea. ‘ But 
the white people needed many 
things, wheat, potatoes—a lot 
of other things. Now, down 
at Milltown and other places 
by the Sog-om-ko-detch-ke 
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River, these things don’t grow 
very well. The white people 
had to do something, make 
something, for money, so they 
could buy food from places 
where the ground was rich. 
At first they made lumber.” 

“So,”? grunted Mo-ko-ne. 
“There were many mills.’ 

‘“‘ And where are they now, 
Peter? All gone. Because 
the big timber, the pine timber, 
is gone, like the caribou. But 
the white people must live, 
must do something, must make 
something else. Now, there is 
plenty of other timber, of 
smaller trees. They could be 
made into many things: pails, 
boxes, matches, even paper. 
Do you believe that, Peter? 
The white people can make 
paper from a tree. But they 
must have something better 
than the little water - mills. 
They must have electricity.” 

He leaned back to watch 
the effect of his words. All 
the way up from the base 
camp, bouncing along in a 
Number One supply truck, he 
had planned his speech, couch- 
ing it in the brief and simple 
Indian style, hoping to strike 
@ responsive chord where Jer- 
rold’s bluster and the lawyer’s 
verbosity had been lost. 

“Um!” said Mo-ko-ne. 
“That is why they dig this 
beeg hole in river ? ”’ 

‘* That,’? nodded O’Shea sol- 
emnly, “‘is why.’ Mo-ko-ne 
stared down through the trees 
at the glimmer of water. 

‘* River was made for Meeg- 
a-Mahg people, not for these 
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’‘lec’ric men. Meeg-a-Mahg 
did not ask white people to 
come back in the el-time. You 
say now white people got noth- 
ing to eat. Why they don’t go 
away?” 

O’Shea had a cold feeling 
of defeat. The old man was 
like a rock. 

‘But men have a right to 
use the river, Peter! The 
river, the stones, the trees— 
they were put in the world for 
men to use. What about 
your great spirit, Glooskap ? 
He turned the sea into Minas 
Basin when he wanted a pond 
for his beavers ! ”’ 

‘* Glooskap,’”’ the old Indian 
said stolidly, ‘‘ was Meeg-a- 
Mahg. All stones, rivers, trees 
*tween O-na-me-a-gik (‘ The 
Fog Country’) and Kes-poo- 
gid-ne-way-a-ge (‘The End of 
the Land ’) belong Meeg-a-Mahg 
people. These ’lec’ric men have 
come dig at Meeg-a-Mahg Gar- 
dens. That is very bad thing. 
Much evil will come from this 
thing.” He rose and stuffed 
the cold pipe into his ragged 
jacket. ‘‘ Me,’ he said signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘I stay.’?’ He stepped 
into the dim interior of the 
shack without the courteous 
‘¢ A-de-o-ne-dup”’ (Farewell, 
friend) he had taught O’Shea 
three years before. The con- 
ference was at an end. 

O’Shea took a few steps down 
the narrow path, worn smooth 
among the roots and rocks by 
the moccasins of Mo-ko-ne’s 
ancestors, and then halted 
sharply. The Sog-om-ko-detch- 
ke waters were gleaming over 
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the rapids. He had a night- 
mare vision of the old Indian, 
with the little brown hag 
obedient at his side, sitting 
grimly on his doorstep while 
the water rose among the oaks 
to the level of the new dam. 
“ Me, I stay.”’ 

As he turned back, Mo-ko-ne 
was squatting on his hams in 
the middle of the tiny floor, 
watching him stonily through 
the open doorway. O’Shea 
went in, uninvited, and squatted 
likewise. The little room was 
filled with a twilight that the 
open door and tiny windows 
failed to brighten. The walls 
were bare logs, the floor of worn 
boards. A rosary, property of 
the squaw, hung near one 


window from a rusty nail. 
Interior decoration depended 
solely upon a trio of bright 


lithographed sheets from a 
magazine, nailed to the log 
walls. Strangely, they were 
pictures of children—white chil- 
dren—at play. There was a 
small stove, occupied by a few 
battered metal pots, in a corner ; 
a crudely fashioned table and a 
low bench were obviously the 
handiwork of Mo-ko-ne and his 
little MicMac crooked-knife. 
The bench showed few signs of 
use. O’Shea wondered if the 
squaw sat on it, for he had 
never seen Mo-ko-ne use any- 
thing but his heels. A ladder 
of birch saplings stood in a 
corner opposite the stove and 
thrust its slender tip through a 
square hole into the permanent 
darkness of the bed chamber. 
The squaw, far gone in tuber- 
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culosis, spent most of her time 
in that Stygian cavern. O’Shea 
heard her there, coughing grue- 
somely. 

‘“* Peter,” he said. ‘ Suppose 
these men went away. To- 
morrow, say ? Would there be 
peace at Meeg-a-Mahg Gar- 
dens ? ” 

The old man drew the little 
crooked-knife from his belt 
and picked at a splinter in the 
floor. ‘ Peace,’ he said. He 
severed the splinter neatly with 
the keen blade and regarded it 
with satisfaction, as if it were 
Bill Jerrold, plucked forever 
from the Sog-om-ko-detch-ke 
scene. 

“But there is the road, 
Peter.’”?’ O’Shea took a leaf 
from J. P.’s book. 

“The road is bound to stick 
in your crop. It’s there to 
stay, like the rocks it was made 
from. They couldn’t take it 
away with them. And other 
people will come in motor cars 
over that road, Peter. They 
will pitch their tents down in 
the meadow, and fish for your 
salmon and trout. Many people, 
from the big cities. From 
Boston, even. They will throw 
empty cans and broken bottles 
in the grass where those old 
braves are sleeping, and drive 
their tent-poles down among 
the bones. You couldn’t stop 
them. Nobody could stop 
them, not even the policemen- 
with-the-wide-hats. And some 
day, Peter, as sure as the sun 
shines and the snow flies, people 
will come to dig up those old 
Meeg-a-Mahg people. They will 
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pull away the birch-bark, and 
take the bones and the arrow- 
heads and the cooking pots and 
the flint scrapers and the stone- 
things -for-grinding-corn and 
those queer long axe-heads, and 
they’ll put them in a place 
called Museum. And other 
people—the pale, noisy city 
people, Peter—will come to 
that place to stare at them and 
make a great joke about them.”’ 

Mo-ko-ne stirred uneasily. 
“Ts this true, Shay ? ” 

“This is true. As the sun 
shines and the snow flies. It is 
a thing called Culture.” 

The old Indian stared at his 
gnarled brown hands. ‘ This is 
an evil thing, Shay.” 

O’Shea produced the trump 
card carefully. ‘‘ Once—a long 
time ago, Peter—you told me 
the story of Se-ba-nees. Do 
you remember ? ”’ 

“Um. That was true story, 
Shay. Rum-tin did not b’lieve, 
but all Meeg-a-Mahg people 
know that story.” 

O’Shea moved his weight 
from one heel to the other. His 
insteps were beginning to throb. 
‘¢Of course it’s true. It’s in our 
own Book, Peter. The names 
are a bit different, that’s all. 
There was evil in the world, and 
the great Voice-in-the-Sky told 
Se-ba-nees how to cover the 
world with water.”’ 

* With a whistle,’’ murmured 
Mo-ko-ne. 

‘‘ Right. But the voice could 
do it without a whistle. Eh? ”’ 

‘‘ Un-huh,” grunted the old 
man. ‘“ That was for Se-ba- 
nees. Voice-in-the-sky could 
do anything.” 
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O’Shea closed in to board. 
‘“¢ Voice-in-the-Sky could make 
other men cover the world with 
water? Without a whistle?” 

The Indian nodded, curi- 
ously. 

“The white 
instance ? ”’ 

“Un-huh.”’ There was a 
gleam of interest in the old 
eyes. 

“ Peter, suppose Voice-in-the 
Sky knew there was evil at the 
Gardens. Knew people were 
coming to disturb the dead 
Meeg-a-Mahg warriors. It 
could make the electric men 
build a great beaver-dam across 
the river, to flood the Meeg-a- 
Mahg Gardens with deep water 
forever ? ”’ 

Mo-ko-ne’s jaw muscles were 
a-twitch as the old man gritted 
his broken teeth in an effort 
to resist this new and dangerous 
theology. He fell back upon 
the attainment of Paradise, that 
last refuge of the fundament- 
alist. ‘‘How could Meeg-a- 
Mahg people come to Good 
Hunting Place? Under this 
water !”’ 

“* How ? Where’s your 
memory, Peter? How did Se- 
ba-nees come to Prince Edward 
Island, to the land of A-be- 
gway-it ? When the time came, 
the water went away, and the 
world came up again. When 
the time came. You see? ”’ 

Mo-ko-ne rose to his feet with 
@ single sinuous movement, and 
O’Shea followed, awkwardly, 
gratified at the chance to relieve 
the agony in his heels. There 
was a strange light in the old 
man’s eyes. He was mumbling 


people, for 
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in his own tongue, and O’Shea 
wondered how far he had 
caught him. The little squaw 
peered at them curiously from 
the darkness of the loft as they 
stared into each other’s eyes. 

‘How much water, Shay ? ”’ 

“Seventy feet. Enough to 
cover those maples down in the 
meadow. Enough to float a 
canoe over the roof of your 
cabin, Peter.”’ 

The Indian stared slowly from 
the ridge-pole of the crazy 
shack to a glimpse of sun-lit 
meadow by the river. It 
staggered his imagination. 

“ ?Tec’ric men could do this, 
Shay ? ” 

“The Voice could do it!”’ 
countered O’Shea fiercely. 

The old man straightened his 
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bony frame. ‘“ Voice-in-the- 
Sky could do it!” His shout 
echoed among the trees. It was 
a confession of faith. 

O’Shea seized the ragged 
shoulder and gave it a single 
shake. 

‘Peter Mo-ko-ne, will you 
for God’s sake go away and let 
the Voice do its work ! ” 

It was the success of that 
climacteric appeal which gave 
an exultant spring to O’Shea’s 
returning steps. The humour, 
the sheer Hibernian incon- 
gruity, did not strike him until 
he leaped from a truck in the 
camp yard at Milltown siding. 
But he was smiling when he 
met Bill Jerrold and the great 
J. P. in the doorway of the 
camp office. 








A STRANGER AND YE TOOK ME IN. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


Ir it was not the voice of 
Fate which called me to Eng- 
land, at least the finger of Fate 
seemed to point to England. 
I had spent my life between 
Treland, where I was born, 
India, where I earned my bread, 
and France, where I enjoyed 
occasional holidays. England 
was to me an unknown country. 
For her first pointing Fate 
assumed the shape of a Babu, 
or, rather, the form of Babudom 
incarnate. 

For me, as for many another 
Indian official, the cost of pas- 
sages had been a sore matter. 
And the soreness increased in 


proportion to the number of 
those for whom I must find 


passage money. Then the 
Government (blessed be its 
name!) decided that ‘as from’ 
a certain date it would pay the 
cost of officers’ passages, and 
the cost of passages for officers’ 
families, between India and 
Home, between Home and 
India. There were certain 
rather complicated time-con- 
ditions attached to the favour : 
as regards myself their effect 
was that I could claim just one 
set of passages from India 
homewards for myself and for 
my family. Any subsequent 
journey must be made at my 
own expense. I had qualified 
for pension, and my course 
seemed clear before me: I was 
tired of saving and scraping 


money but to spend it on 
steamerfares. The Government 
limited its generosity to £80 per 
person: this evoked from me no 
complainings, for the cost of the 
journey in comfort, I satisfied 
myself, would be no more than 
£72 per head. Then Babudom 
—or was it Fate !—stepped in, 
waved its arms, and gibbered. 
As a satisfaction to the queasy 
consciences of those who in 
England stand between the 
toiling Indian masses and the 
white oppressor, the Govern- 
ment had explained that £80 
represented the cost of a pas- 
sage by P. & O. steamer between 
Bombay and London. Now I 
was far down in the south; 
reasonably close to me was 
Madras, from which sailed a 
line of steamers much cheaper 
than the lordly Peninsular and 
Oriental. But Babudom shook 
its head. ‘The wording of 
the regulation,” it said, ‘is 
‘from Bombay to London’; 
if you will but take train with 
your family (at a cost of some 
£10 per head) to Bombay, the 
Government will gladly pay 
you £80 per head for the 
journey from Bombay to Lon- 
don. But the Government 
cannot possibly pay you £72 
per head to journey from the 
place at which you are to the 
place at which you wish to 
arrive.” lLight-heartedly at 
first I appealed to a European 
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superior. But I got small 
comfort from him. “ If I were 
to accept your contention,’’ he 
wrote, “it would mean that, 
were your home in British 
Columbia, you could travel in 
a tramp from India to England, 
and spend the balance on the 
journey from England to British 
Columbia.’”’ ‘It would mean 
exactly that,’ I replied angrily ; 
“if my home were at Port Said, 
would it be necessary for me to 
travel from Bombay to London 
at Government expense, and 
back to Port Said at my own ? ” 
My wrath availed not. Finally 
we reached a compromise. The 
Government would by no means 
pay my fare from my station to 
my port of embarkation, but it 
would pay my fare from Madras 
to London. Babudom, I must 
admit, did hold out a hope of 
further benefit. If, on reaching 
London, I could have myself 
and family transferred by boat 
or lighter to a steamer bound 
for Ireland, and set no foot on 
English earth, why then, with 
a certain possibility of success 
I might put in a claim for the 
total cost of the journey. There 
is a degree of foolishness against 
which man cannot fight; and 
80 I submitted. But in the end 
I came near to suffering. Un- 
thinkingly I quitted my ship 
at Marseilles and took train 
across France. I had not 
completed my journey by sea, 
and was therefore at liberty to 
pay myself the price of rail 
fares between Marseilles and 
London. With murder in my 
heart I protested; and finally, 
“as a special concession,’’ re- 
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ceived my rail fares. Had that 
concession not been granted, 
I might, nine years ago, have 
swung for murder. For I hold 
with Browning’s Pope that 
there are times at which a man 
must— 


“Strike with his whole strength 
ere ends his part, 
Ending so far as man may this 
offence.”’ 


Then Fate, but this time in 
more kindly guise, beckoned 
again. 

I had reached, if not my 
homeland, at least a European 
land: now before me lay the 
task of finding a particular 
home (or house) in which to 
dwell. And houses in Europe 
were then not easily to be 
found by one whose purse was 
very light indeed. I reached 
London on a raw Sunday 
evening in April, and dismally 
sought shelter in a _ hotel. 
There a telegram from a dis- 
tant but kindly connection 
by marriage awaited me. It 
ran in effect: ‘‘ House here, 
come and see it.”” Next morn- 
ing I travelled sixty miles by 
train, and that evening I found 
myself leaseholder of a house. 
My house had eight bedrooms 
and three living-rooms, a walled 
garden, a garage and a tennis 
court. The rent was £70 per 
annum, and my landlord paid 
the rates. 

This happening might suggest 
either that a fairy godmother 
was waving her wand over me, 
or that my landlord was one 
whose noble aim in life it was 
to comfort the declining years 
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of Anglo-Indian officials. In 
point of fact the matter was 
otherwise. The small farmer 
at that particular time and 
from that particular part of 
England was disappearing : 
farming was becoming very 
much the business of the man 
who could afford ‘ mechanisa- 
tion,’ and who farmed sufficient 
land to keep his machines 
occupied. ‘The Guv’nor,’ as 
my landlord was usually styled, 
had some nineteen farms with 
their houses on his hands. 
House property did not interest 
him: he was willing to let 
his houses to decent tenants 
who would look after them 
and pay to him a sum which 
about represented rates and 
the cost of annual repairs. Be 
it said that the Guv’nor was 
no heartless exploiter of the 
poor: he had risen from very 
small beginnings, and seldom 
have I known a kindlier man. 
Just one small example of 
his many kindnesses I may 
recall. Later when I was well 
installed in the village, and 
had risen to the lofty dignity 
of vicar’s churchwarden, the 
Guv’nor mentioned to me the 
case of a poor labourer ill and 
out of work. ‘ It’s Christmas,”’ 
said the Guv’nor, “I think 
that the Church ought to do 
something.’’ I saw to it, and 
duly informed the Guv’nor. 
“Well, that’s all right,” said 
the Guv’nor relievedly, 
“they’re fixed for Christmas 
Day anyhow, and the other 
will do for Boxing Night.’ 
“ What other?’ I asked, not 
understanding him. “You 
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see,” explained the Guv’nor, 
somewhat shamefacedly, “I 
didn’t like to think of them 
hungry at this time. So just 
to make sure, I sent round a 
joint and a pudding and a few 
things like that myself.’’ 

The Guv’nor was a character, 
the archetypal English yeoman 
farmer. He was short and 
thickly built ; his face, burned 
to brick colour by exposure 
to all weathers, was adorned 
by small sandy mutton-chop 
whiskers ; his eyes were deep- 
set, blue and twinkling. He 
wore in all weathers a pot hat 
and a suit of thick brown 
cloth: sometimes in the heat 
of summer he took off his coat 
and carried it slung over his 
shoulder. He rode perpetually, 
but I never saw him in riding 
breeches: he simply buckled 
stout leather gaiters round his 
trousers. He made two con- 
ditions of my tenancy. The 
first was not unexpected: 
*‘ You’ve got to treat my house 
decently.”” But the second 
made me leap into the air: 
“You'll understand,’’ said the 
Guv’nor firmly, “ that I won’t 
have the Gaiety chorus girls 
down for week-ends in the 
village.’? When I reached earth 
again I assured the Guv’nor 
with heartfelt sincerity that 
never would he find occasion 
to lay such irruptions on rural 
simplicity to my charge. Not 
indeed that the Guv’nor was 
a man of gloomy puritanical 
walk and conversation. He 
liked his little joke. <A few 
days after we had settled in 
I found him leaning on the 
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garden gate and talking to my 
wife. ‘‘ Maybe you'll think 
I’ve come courting the missus,’’ 
he observed. 

So I found myself in a 
strange land, among people 
whose ideas, ways of life, even 
speech, were different from 
mine. In French wayside cafés 
I have chided myself for my 
slowness in picking up what 
was being said around me: 
entering an English wayside inn 
I found myself unable to make 
the vaguest guess as to what 
the company were talking 
about. Manners were different 
from those of Ireland, France, 
India, where everybody seems 
to know everything about every- 
body else’s business within ten 
minutes of meeting. ‘‘ They’ve 
been nobbut two years in the 
village, an’ a’ doan’t know 
much about ’em. A’ wudn’t 
like to say ought’’: thus to 
me an ancient man concerning 
a family with which I proposed 
to do some small business. 
There was indeed in the village 
@ Saying that a newcomer must 
be buried for a hundred years 
in the village churchyard ere 
the villagers become aware of 
his arrival in their midst. 

My house looked south and 
over my garden; beyond the 
garden wall stretched a noble 
field belonging to the Guv’nor, 
@ pretty sight when its wheat, 
barley, or beans stood ready 
for gathering in. A furlong 
to the left the church tower 
of our parent village — ours 
was but a hamlet— was set 
amid tall trees: that village 
was a sweet and strange sleepy 
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hollow. Ithad a history. Once 
it belonged in its entirety to a 
monkish order: greedy Henry 
VIII. took it from the monks 
and did with it as he listed. 
One house, that in which my 
kinswoman lived, had its pecu- 
liar association and interest. 
Nowadays a Member of Parlia- 
ment wishing to resign his seat 
applies for the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds: about 
a hundred years ago he could 
resign by asking of the Crown 
the stewardship of the King’s 
Manor. And at least one room 
of this old manor house retained 
its original shape, the shape of 
a monk’s cell. 

From the Guv’nor’s big field 
the downs rose gently. On 
those downs was carried on a 
strange ‘industry,’ the indus- 
try of training racehorses. I 
have been told, and I have no 
reason to believe the statement 
to be untrue, that on these 
downs are trained more horses 
than at Newmarket. Famous 
racing stables were all around 
me, and Derby winners (though 
perhaps here I exaggerate a 
little) were ‘‘ plentiful as tabby 
cats.’’ I have neither inherited 
(as an Irishman) nor acquired 
(as an Englishman) a passionate 
interest in the question whether 
one horse can run faster than 
another. But I loved to see 
the stately creatures come 
pacing home from their work, 
bestridden by small children 
of sixteen or still smaller 
old men of sixty. Were I in 
my car I would draw in to the 
roadside and stop my engine ; 
each mannikin, as he passed, 
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with owlish gravity and in 
silence would touch his cap; 
the head mannikin on the hind- 
most horse would raise his 
bowler hat, the emblem of his 
rank, and murmur courteously, 
*¢ Much obliged, sir.’’ 

For my first employment I 
threw myself upon my garden. 
Flowers did not greatly in- 
terest me—I suffer from a 
strange incapacity to learn the 
names of flowers or know one 
flower from another when both 
are growing—but I found a 
fascination in potatoes, beans, 
turnips, peas and the like. I 
read books, and I toiled with 
spade and hoe; but at first 
very scanty success crowned 
my efforts. ‘ It’s not so much 
knowing how to do things,’’ 
said the Guv’nor to me one 
day, ‘as knowing when to do 
them. And by the time you 
know that you’re generally 
dead.’”’ True, no doubt; but 
it irked me to see old Bill, the 
occasional collaborator of my 
toil, hurl seeds recklessly at 
the face of the earth, and then 
to see these seeds spring up in 
orderly lines of plants. I never 
could make a drill of turnips or 
carrots look like anything save 
an unassembled jigsaw puzzle. 

Bill was the oldest of the 
Guv’nor’s workmen, a Methody 
man, a Radical. Had he ever 
heard the word, he might have 
been in theory a bit of a Bol- 
shevik. I composed a dispute 
between him and the Guv’nor 
which threatened to shake the 
peace of the village to its found- 
ations. The thing happened 
thus. 
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Bill would do an occasional 
hour for me after his day’s toil 
for the Guv’nor was ended. He 
was a tiger for work, but this 
evening he dug with the air of 
@ man whose soul is out of tune 
with his surroundings. Finally 
he stuck his spade in the earth 
and faced me: ‘I’ve given 
notice to the Guv’nor,”’ he said. 

“But, good Lord, Bill, why?” 
I asked dumbfoundedly. And 
Bill told me the story. 

He was tidying up the stable 
yard on Saturday evening, when 
the Guv’nor walked in. ‘Saddle 
one for me, Bill,’ he said. ‘ T’ll 
go down to Launton Farm and 
see what I’ll put the men to 
come Monday morning.” So 
Bill saddled the horse. * You’re 
a busy man, Guv’nor,”’ he said 
half admiringly, half sarcastic- 
ally. ‘‘ Maybe,” rejoined the 
Guv’nor tartly, as he swung his 
sixty-eight years and thirteen 
stone into the saddle, “ but I 
can’t afford to be a gentleman 
like you.”’ 

‘6° called me a gentleman,” 
said Bill. ‘For more’n fifty 
years man an’ boy I’ve worked 
in the village, an’ no man has 
ever used such langwidge to me. 
An’ such langwidge I’ll take 
from no man.’”’ The Guv’nor, 
indeed, had recognised at once 
that he had gone too far, and 
had issued a verbal démenti: 
“ You damned old fool, I wasn’t 


talkin’ to you.” ‘“ Was ’ee 
talkin’ to the ’oss?” asked Bill 
sourly. 


I was dumbfounded at the 
enormity of the insult, but I 
could find no ready word. 
“Maybe he didn’t mean it, 
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Bill,” I suggested feebly, and 
Bill caught at my words as a 
drowning man catches at a 
straw. ‘‘ Forty-six years I’ve 
worked for the Guv’nor,’’ he 
said, ‘fan’ I wouldn’t like to 
leave ’im.”’ “ Think it over, 
Bill,” I urged, ‘ it’s a pity that 
two old men should part over a 
hasty word.” ‘ Aye,” said 
Bill: his weather-beaten old 
face looked strangely wistful. 

I met Bill a few days later. 
“That’s all right,” he said, 
“the Guv’nor never meant to 
say such a thing. ’E’s got a 
lot to think about, an’ a man, 
when ’e’s worried, will often 
say a thing that ’e’d be sorry 
for afterwards.” 

Bill and one of his friends 
afforded me food for thought on 
the difference between the old 
farm labourer and the new. I 
had a touch of rheumatism, 
and could not tackle a biggish 
bit of digging. I spoke to Bill, 
but he was fully occupied. 
“Tll send Jarge,’’ he said. 
Next morning something like a 
lobster crawled up to my door, 
an old man, all bowed and bent 
and twisted. ‘‘ Where do you 
work?” I asked, for it is not 
considered ‘the thing’ for 
the amateur by his higher rates 
of pay to seduce away the 
farmer’s labourer. ‘‘ Eeee—h,’’ 
said Jarge, putting a horny 
hand to his ear. ‘“‘ Whom do 
you work for?’’ I roared. “I 
be drawin’ old age pension,” 
said Jarge. I led him to the 
field and placed a spade in his 
hand. And Jarge fell to dig- 
ging: he reminded me oddly 
of a tank suddenly set in motion. 
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Up and down the field, un- 
hastingly, unrestingly, he went; 
at work he moved faster than 
when he walked idly along a 
lane. And he dug deep and 
thoroughly. At noon he sat on 
a tree trunk, ate two large 
hunks of bread and cheese, 
and drank a can of tea. Then 
he smoked a pipe of tobacco. 
If I passed by, he gazed silently 
at me with the air of a man 
wondering what strange object 
is before his eyes. ‘‘ How much 
do I owe you?’”’ I asked at the 
end of the week. ‘* Twenty- 
vive shillin’,’’ said Jarge, “ but 
pension don’t let me earn more 
nor ten.” ‘‘ What about it 
then? *”? I asked perplexedly. 
Jarge emitted a senile chuckle : 
‘¢ You pays I ten,”’ he said, ** an’ 
you meets I in the village an’ 
gives I a present o’ vifteen, 
like.”’ 

It seemed hard to me that 
Jarge, nearing eighty, should 
still be toiling, and I said so to 
the village schoolmaster. He 
laughed. ‘‘Jarge is well-to-do,” 
he told me; “his son”—I 
raised my eyebrows when he 
told me the son’s position— 
“doesn’t let him want for 
anything. But these old fellows 
like Jarge and Bill are never 
happy if they’re off the land. 
When Jarge stops digging, he’ll 
die.”’ 

Indeed, the old men of the 
village seemed to have more of 
the spirit of industry in them 
than the young. They had a 
curious pride about their earn- 
ings. They were more ready 
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payment, Bill insisting that 
the sum offered was greater 
than the sum fairly earned. 
But ere we condemn today, 
it is well to reflect that things 
have changed, and on the whole, 
I think, changed for the better. 
Bill and Jarge were reared in 
a terribly hard school, and 
to a state of life little better 
than one of slavery. In their 
old age they had no interests 
apart from the land; their 
whole life was bound up with 
tilling the land, with making 
food grow from the land. 
Neither could read or write 
in any effective sense; and 
modern distractions, the cinema 
and suchlike, they simply did 
not understand. For them 
leisure, freedom from work, 
meant simply boredom. They 
were quite contented, but then 
they merely existed in content- 
ment. Their grandchildren— 
and who shall blame them— 
demand the right to live. 

Bill, Jarge, the Guv’nor, these 
were individuals. For a more 
general study of village life I 
found two fields of observation. 
The first was the (secular) 
Parish Council: I was never a 
member of it, but business 
occasionally brought me before 
it. And watching the village 
elders at their work I came to 
recognise the rock on which the 
greatness of England is founded, 
the amazing capacity of the 
English people to govern them- 
selves. A dictatorship is ab- 
horrent to the Englishman, 
because for him it is a futile, 
unnecessary thing. I have seen 
self-government in India and 
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in Ireland. The Indian in g 
considerable measure resents 
it: it is the duty of ‘the 
Government’ to govern, and 
why should ‘ the Government’ 
seek to shift its own duty on 
to the shoulders of the subject ? 
So the Indian puts no heart 
into his petty municipalities 
and unions: he complains, 
not always unjustly, that muni- 
cipal servants are little more 
than the private servants of 
the municipal president, that 
the taxation levied from him 
serves merely to pay the salaries 
of clerks, that sanitary regu- 
lations are a greater nuisance 
than the nuisances which they 
are supposed to prevent. In 
Ireland ‘ pathriotism’ used to 
be the signe particulier of local 
administration ; each member 
of an Irish board was ‘ agin’ 
the English Government, each 
was prepared at a moment's 
notice to die (preferably in 
chains) for the sake of Ireland. 
But it was the kindly custom of 
their fellow citizens to style 
those concerned with  self- 
government ‘the blagyards,’ 
and indeed the history of self- 
government in Ireland was too 
often a dreary history of in- 
competence, jobbery, corrup- 
tion. I can still see our English 
village fathers dispatching 
promptly and effectively their 
little businesses. At the head 
of a table in the parish hall sat 
the chairman, an old man of 
seventy or more. He was tall 
and spare; his ginger mous- 
tache travelled from the corner 
of his mouth to the lowest 
point of his ear, and thence 
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up perpendicularly to join his 
hair. Ranged on either side 
of the table sat the council, 
at the foot and facing the 
chairman sat the clerk. Were 
the allotment holders late with 
their annual shillings? Then 
tell thom to pay up without 
further ado: the village ac- 
counts must not be confused 
by arrears. Had Giles stacked 
manure on the footpath by 
his cottage door? It must be 
removed by this time to- 
morrow: the village must be 
clean. Money is wanted to 
accomplish some petty needful 
work: how much does that 
mean per household, Mr Clerk ? 
The clerk figures on a slip of 
paper: very well, then, issue 
‘aprecept.’ No fear, no favour, 
no complainings, no flights of 
oratory wholly irrelevant to 
the matter in hand. 

Of the clerk I have a par- 
ticular remembrance. He was 
also a house agent in a small 
way, and he let my house for 
me when I went to France. 
When I informed him of my 
purpose he nodded sympatheti- 
cally: ‘‘It will be nice for 
you,” he said, “to get away 
for a few weeks to some place 
where you aren’t known.” He 
meant quite well, but this 
was just one of those things 
which might have been better 
said. 

Yet the good clerk scarcely 
equalled the effort of one of 
our village women, who was 
housekeeper and general facto- 
tum to a lady resident. This 
lady owned @ beautiful Alsatian 
dog, the pride of her eye and 
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her constant companion. In a 
moment of sadness she re- 
marked to her factotum that 
the dog was growing old, and 
that its life, in the nature of 
things, could not now be a 
long one. ‘Ah, don’t take 
on, ma’am,”’ said the kindly 
villager, ‘‘ sure we’re all prayin’ 
that he’ll see you out anyhow.” 

My second field of observa- 
tion was the village inn. I 
find it strange that many who 
think it permissible, indeed 
praiseworthy, that I should 
study human nature in French 
wayside cafés rather look down 
their noses when I mention 
that now and then I drink a 
pint in an English inn. The 
one, to be sure, is a café, the 
other just a ‘ public - house.’ 
But what exactly is the differ- 
ence? The company is the 
same, the beer of England is 
probably more wholesome than 
the mixed apéritifs of France ; 
neither café nor inn is ordinarily 
a place of drunkenness and 
brawling. The village inn of 
England is the poor man’s 
club, the place where he meets 
his friends, chats, plays a game 
of darts or shove-’a’penny, con- 
sumes in amity a little (his 
means will not admit of much) 
mild beer. If the poor man’s 
wife be with him, she for a 
brief hour enjoys the happiness 
of being served, not serving. 
Her beer is fetched for her; 
she need not fetch it for her- 
self. She need not rinse the 
glass; someone else will do 
that. If her boots or her hus- 
band’s boots muddy the floor, 
she has no thought or trouble 
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of sweeping the floor clean. 
There people talk naturally, 
unrestrainedly ; they do not 
talk ‘at’ the casual stranger ; 
they do not, indeed, pay par- 
ticular heed to him. And he 
who listens may learn. My 
observations in village inns 
have led me to meditate on the 
changed or changing relations 
between two strata of English 
society, ‘the country people’ 
(a8 they were called in Ireland) 
and ‘ the county.’ 

Ere I came to England I had 
read of the impossibility of 
‘ crashing the county,’ and of 
the danger attendant on making 
the attempt. Neither impossi- 
bility nor danger made much 
appeal to me: I have never 
desired or attempted to ‘ crash ’ 
any society. Perhaps I am 
more than ordinarily silent, 
solitary, self-sufficing. Some of 
the county, some of the country 
people I in the ordinary course 
of my existence came to know. 
Those whom I came to know I 
liked. 

The county of England, to 
my thought, compares very 
favourably with the county of 
Ireland. In England the county 
and the country people are 
homogeneous ; there is a com- 
munity of interest between 
them. In Ireland there was 
_ always a smouldering antagon- 
ism: it sprang, I suspect, from 
the long history of wrongdoing 
on both sides which is associated 
with an unhappy difference of 
religion. In the Ireland of my 
youth the county were Protes- 
tant, the country people were 
Catholic. And, differing in 
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religion, the two seemed unable 
to agree on anything else. The 
county were landlords, and 
bad landlords; the country 
people were tenants, and bad 
tenants. In England the land- 
lord helps his tenant; the 
tenant, to the best of his ability, 
discharges honestly and without 
grumbling his obligations to 
the landlord. In Ireland the 
county and the country people 
neither knew nor cared to know 
anything about each other; 
in England each knows all 
about the other, even unto the 
third and fourth generation of 
ancestors. English county and 
English countryman are welded 
together in that great solid 
block which is the English 
people. And yet a change is 
coming, or has already come: 
sometimes I wondered whether 
the county has completely 
sensed the change. 

In some ways, perhaps, I, a 
stranger, was better placed 
than Squire (I use the word 
without reference to any par- 
ticular person) to observe and 
note. Between Squire and 
Hodge a great gulf is set: it 
was set between their fathers 
and their grandfathers, and in 
the nature of things it is well- 
nigh impossible to bridge the 
gulf. Hodge can never speak 
quite freely to Squire or before 
Squire: tradition inhibits him. 
Nothing inhibits Hodge from 
differing from me, from damn- 
ing me if he feels so inclined. 
Squire cannot enter the village 
tap-room and drink beer with 
its company: he and they 
alike would have an uneasy 
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sense Of something wrong, of 
something unbefitting. No such 
sense of propriety on either side 
pars my way. I have listened 
and I have learned. 
Traditionally the countryside 
of England is Conservative, 
and traditionally the English 
country gentleman (the county) 
is the leader of Conservatism. 
Disraeli could not be accepted 
as the leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party until his more 
sagacious (and perhaps more 
cynical) supporters set him up 
as a country gentleman with 
an estate near Beaconsfield. 
But the tide of democracy has 
risen in the cities; the tide is 
lapping on the countryside ; it 
would be a pity were that tide 
to sweep past the landed aris- 
tocracy of England (it has so 
swept, I think, past the aris- 
tocracy of France) and leave 
them high and dry. Or, keep- 
ing the sea metaphor but using 
it better, an underswell is 
stirring in the great deep 
consciousness of the country- 
side, There is as yet no anger, 
no envy: the people have a 
genuine affection, a half feudal 
respect, for the families which 
they have known so long. But 
is it so certain that Squire must 
be for ever their representative, 
spokesman, leader? How has 
he fitted himself for leadership ? 
What peculiar capacity for 
leadership does he show? All 
men, to be sure, should keep 
their proper stations: but then 
what are the proper stations as 
between man and man? L’uno 
in eterno ricco, e Valtro inope: 
is that Heaven’s unalterable 
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decree, or Heaven’s decree at 
all ? 

This underswell might be ex- 
pected at times to strike sudden 
rocks and to fly heavenward 
in spray palpable for all to see. 
The more so as our village had 
somewhat the repute of an 
Alsatia. Much as I liked its 
people, I must admit that at 
times they could show them- 
selves rough. Of this roughness 
I at election time—not at the 
election which returned the 
National Government to power 
—-had experience. 

I had agreed to speak—it was 
but my second essay in political 
speech-making—in the Oon- 
servative interest on a Satur- 
day night outside the Fox and 
Hounds. On such an occasion 
it was but reasonable to foresee ~ 
that a breeze might ruffle 
slightly the placid surface of 
inn good-fellowship, that an 
occasional voter might some- 
what exceed the just limit of 
discretion in the matter of beer. 
My first act of preparation was 
to solicit the permission and 
co-operation of Mr Ikey Towers. 
Mr Towers had come with his 
merry-go-round and steam 
organ to the Fox and Hounds: 
he anticipated a harvest ready 
for the gleaner’s hand. He 
was about the toughest-looking 
citizen on whom I have set 
my eyes. He was short, stocky 
and obviously of prodigious 
strength ; his face was red and 
weather-beaten; he wore a 
thick, collarless, grey flannel 
shirt with a red handkerchief 
twisted round his throat, cor- 
duroy trousers held up by a 
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leather belt, and a greasy cap 
turned back to front. ‘“‘If 
yer likes to ’ave a try,” said 
Mr Towers, “wye ’ave it. 
Give every man a chawnst, I 
sez. But——’: he shook his 
head thoughtfully. The village 
constable inquired whether I 
required his presence with a 
supporting force. I declined 
the offer: had I not grown up 
amid Irish election scenes ? 

But ere I started for my 
meeting an incident occurred 
which made me again wonder 
whether official Conservatism 
is not losing touch with country 
realities. Suddenly a message 
came through by telephone: 
I was not to speak—it is 
entirely possible that an earlier 
essay of mine in Conservative 
‘ advocacy had jarred on official 
feelings —a ‘trained lady 
speaker’ would attend; I 
might introduce her, and per- 
haps move at the end a vote 
of thanks. What picture of 
politics on a Saturday night 
outside the Fox and Hounds 
had the sender of that message 
drawn for himself ? 

I went astern strongly. I 
was willing to take a chance 
myself—after all, as I have 
already said, I had been reared 
in Ireland—if I must play Fox 
to the Hounds of my audience, 
I did not anticipate that any 
serious harm could come to me. 
But to turn down a bagman 
lady, trained or untrained, in 
the very midst of the pack was 
a thing which I refused to do, 
a business in which I would 
have no hand or part. I 
prevailed ; I presented myself 
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at the Fox and Hounds; [I 
mounted a tree stump, Mr 
Towers stopped his steam organ, 
and I lifted up my voice, 
And for a season pandemonium 
was unchained. 

The leaders of the opposition 
were Evan and Joe. Evan was 
an ex-coalminer of communistic 
tendencies who had recently 
descended upon us; Joe was 
a disgruntled agricultural 
labourer at the moment some- 
what over-served with liquor, 
They recited amid roars of 
applause the catalogue of my 
crimes. According to Evan I 
had filched fifteen million 
pounds from the workers of 
England; according to Joe I 
had made of the countryside a 
desert that I might hunt foxes 
and shoot birds therein. Alas! 
there is not even one million 
in my bank account, and in 
England I (per inopiam) have 
never mounted a horse, never 
raised a gun to my shoulder. 
We conjugated the verb ‘to 
shriek’ in all its tenses and 
persons. Even Mr “Towers 
at last grew apprehensive: 
“ Better chuck it, Guv’nor,” 
he muttered, “no bloomin’ 
sense in arskin’ for trouble.” 
So with a final yell which 
nearly burst my lungs I thanked 
my audience for their patient 
hearing and descended from 
my stump. Then suddenly 
everything changed kaleido- 
scopically: the underlying 
chivalry, justice, toleration of 
the English people were re- 
vealed to me. From the tap- 
room came a procession headed 
by Evan and Joe like high 
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priests : the high priests carried 
high above their heads and 
ceremonially a mighty mug of 
beer, and ceremonially they 
handed it to me. ‘‘ Guv’nor,” 
said Joe, ‘‘ you’ve bloomin’ 
well earned it.” 

I am not so vain as to think 
that my efforts at oratory 
produced any particular effect. 
For the changing of a political 
opinion in our village was no 
light matter. Our politicians 
were divided, as in the days of 
Mr Pickwick, into Blue and 
Buff rather than into Conserva- 
tive and Liberal, and one ordi- 
narily voted in the colour in 
which one was born. The 
difficulty was put to me by a 
voter, @ woman intelligent 
enough in her way. We had 
a Labour candidate (Red), and 
the voter was of opinion that 
Red principles were the sound- 
est. But her father had been 
Blue, and so had her grand- 
father: how then could she 
vote Red? It was as though 
she had wished to be a man. 
Nature had settled that ques- 
tion, and her personal prefer- 
ences could not affect it. In 
the end, and largely for this 
reason, our poor Red either 
forfeited his deposit or came 
within an ace of doing so. 

It may be that I was not an 
entirely convincing advocate of 
Conservatism : my one earlier 
attempt, which I have men- 
tioned, seemed to create a 
suspicion that I was at heart a 
leveller, a Labour wolf dis- 
guised in the sheep’s fleece of 
Conservatism. A more official 
and accredited speaker had 
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annoyed me by painting pic- 
tures of the glories of Ascot 
frocks which Conservatism con- 
serves for the poor: to speak 
of seventy-guinea frocks before 
men keeping families on thirty 
shillings a week seemed to me 
but little short of blasphemy. 
My exact words, so far as I 
remember them, were that such 
speech is a provocation of the 
wrath of God! I admit that 
for our Red I conceived a 
certain liking. He was a young 
fellow just down from the 
University, full of earnestness 
and, in the best sense, very 
much a_ gentleman. He 
eschewed personalities and 
twisted tendencious statements 
of fact. But the colour diffi- 
culty was in his way, and he 
knew nothing of his subject 
as it affected his audience. 
Can a@ man unable to distin- 
guish wheat from barley in the 
ear carry conviction to farmers 
and farm labourers? A vote 
cast for him, it seemed to me, 
would be just a vote wasted. 
Buff I found merely dreary : 
his Liberalism was really a 
Conservatism outworn and past 
praying for. So I turned Blue, 
and shepherded Blues to the 
polling booth. There old Bill, 
festooned in Buff ribbons, 
scowled at me. 

I attended a Buff meeting, 
and apropos of something, prob- 
ably free imports, questioned 
the candidate on the devalorisa- 
tion of the French franc. The 
subject appealed to us both; 
we put our heads together and 
conferred. Suddenly the voice 
of a much bored Buff voter 
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smote upon our ears: “‘ This is 
supposed to be a public meet- 
ing: would one of you gentle- 
men mind addressing it? 
Either will do.” 
These political storms o’er- 
past, we turned to works of 
piety and politeness, to things 
which interested and amused 
us. After all, did it greatly 
matter whether our fractional 
voice in the national palaver 
was coloured Blue or Buff? 
There was, for example, the 
matter of our church. It was 
very small, very old, and in its 
old way very beautiful. But 
it was in total disrepair. Some- 
one had estimated that repair 
would cost at least £350. This 
sum seemed so fantastically 
impossible that one and all 
had put repair from their 
thoughts. Then we had an 
example of the truth that few 
things are impossible to the 
man who regards all things as 
potentially possible. The living 
was vacant: it was taken at 
last by a vicar who was a very 
ill man indeed. He determined 
that the church should be re- 
paired, and he was not staggered 
or shaken from his purpose by 
an architect’s estimate which 
Showed that at least £1200 
would be required to complete 
the work. So he set about it. 
He wrote and begged end- 
lessly: I have little doubt 
that he also prayed endlessly. 
The villagers cast in their mites, 
the county rallied nobly, and 
in the end the thing was 
done. And the vicar would 
have no tawdry renovation : 
he engaged a first-rate architect, 
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and as the old church stands 
today there is no better bit of 
ecclesiastical antiquity in Eng- 
land. The vicar saw the work 
finished. He preached for the 
last time from a wheeled chair. 
Then he returned to his vicar- 
age and died. Hxegit opus. 
One lives and learns. The 
bell ropes were old and out- 
worn; the bell-ringers (all 
labourers) said to me (I was 
treasurer), ‘‘ Let’s ’ave new 
ones ; we’ll pay for ’em.”’ In 
my innocence I supposed that 
it was but a matter of ordering 
a sufficient quantity of rope 
and then cutting it into lengths. 
I learned that each bell needs 
its special rope, and that the 
making of ropes for church 
bells is a specialised trade. 
Our works of politeness were 
mainly the entertainment of 
ourselves. There was no place 
of public entertainment within 
five miles of the village, and 
even the hardiest will not walk 
five miles on a winter’s evening 
to a cinema and walk the same 
distance back. So we danced 
in the parish hall, and we held 
whist drives. Ht ego non sine 
gloria militavi. I once won 
at whist 5 Ib. of pork presented 
by the Guv’nor. The Guv’nor 
did not play himself, but he 
conducted the proceedings. He 
had a sort of telegraph board 
on which he displayed trumps 
(they were fixed quite arbitra- 
rily) for each round. We played 
in mixed teams, and it was the 
custom for the gentleman on 
each side at the end of the 
game to sign his opponent’s 
score-card. One of my Oop- 
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ponents was a mannikin from 
a racing stable. In his riding 
breeches, neatly blacked boots, 
and sweater with roll collar, 
he looked even neater afoot 
then he did on horseback. I 
presented my card to him 
and explained the custom. He 
looked thoughtful; then he 
borrowed my pencil, licked the 
end of it, squared his elbows 
and set to work. In large 
straggling block capitals he 
printed his name, D-A-N. 

A possibly unusual feature 
of village life was the aptitude 
of our villagers for stage-play- 
ing. This aptitude perhaps 
was discovered, certainly it 
was most skilfully fostered, by 
a gentleman resident in the 
village. He was a retired army 
officer; he possessed a very 
considerable talent for acting, 
and a quite remarkable talent 
for teaching others to act. 
Knockabout farces, crudely 
played, are to be seen now and 
then in almost every parish 
hall; but these villagers 
attempted, and played none 
too badly, three-act modern 
comedies. It was surprising 
how skilfully the teacher elimi- 
nated ‘ dialect ’ from the voices 
of his pupils, taught his players 
to speak, not merely with dis- 
tinctness, but ‘in character’ 
and without affectation. Oc- 
casionally I played a small 
(very small) part, and so could 
study the method of instruction. 
We rehearsed in a kitchen so 
small that half a dozen adult 
men and women could scarcely 
Squeeze into it: the result was 
that on the seemingly cribbed 


space of the parish hall stage 
our movements were free and 
unhurried. We were taught 
the art of speaking audibly 
without shouting. Our teacher’s 
voice was peculiarly soft; but 
I fancy that his orders on 
parade had been far more easily 
apprehended by his men than 
orders bawled by sergeants 
with lungs of leather and throats 
of brass. One feature of the 
performances was entirely com- 
mendable : the performers were 
invariably letter perfect in their 
parts, and the voice of the 
prompter was never heard. 

In village music I took, or 
attempted, a more prominent 
part : I conducted the (secular) 
village choir. My qualifications 
for so doing at the outset were 
the qualifications of a horse for 
flying aeroplanes: I had never 
held in my hand a baton 
(locally pronounced bayton), 
my ability to play the piano 
was practically negligible, and 
my ability to read music at 
sight was negligible sans phrase. 
Yet with goodwill and by the 
exercise of a certain shameless 
ingenuity much may be accom- 
plished. I purchased a stock 
of sight-singing exercises ; two 
of these per week I (keeping 
the books carefully in my 
personal possession) committed 
to memory, and then from the 
vantage ground of assured 
knowledge exercitated my 
pupils. I found that those who 
have no mechanical means 
(pianos and the like) of trans- 
muting written symbols into 
sound learn with surprising 
quickness to make the trans- 
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mutation mentally : in no long 
time the pupils read music far 
better than their master. Once 
a sudden question did take me 
aback: ‘* What,’’ inquired the 
cluster of basses, ‘‘ is the sound 
of this curly note that appears 
at the beginning of all our 
parts?’’ The ‘curly note’ 
was the conventional sign of 
the bass clef: what it sounds 
like is a question which it 
might puzzle Sir Thomas 
Beecham to answer! A kindly 
lady was our accompanist— 
how she toiled night after night 
ungrudgingly !—and she has 
since succeeded me as con- 
ductor. Once a Doctor of Music 
was inveigled down to give us 
a lesson : he taught us the most 
valuable of all lessons, the way 
to set about learning. 

The choir did not confine 
its efforts to the village. We 
progressed through “Ye 
Mariners of England” and 
similar things to oratorio 
choruses, and then, growing 
bolder, we entered our names 
as competitors at a musical 
festival. One early winter 
morning we sped away over 
hills and downs in a lorry, 
every man and woman giving 
up a day’s work, or making 
some extraordinary shift to get 
it done, so that the common 
cause should not suffer. The 
village baker, our primo basso, 
rose at 2 A.M. to set his dough 
and to be ready for a 7.30 start. 
Arrived at our destination I 
felt a curious sense of unreality 
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when I saw on a poster my name 
announced in black capitals ag 
CONDUCTOR. I felt still more 
unreal when the accompanist, 
one of the best known in 
England, addressed me ag 
“Sir,” and politely inquired 
my wishes as to tempo. Sup- 
pressing an inclination to giggle 
inanely I made vague gestures 
with my baton: we accom- 
plished our several pieces with- 
out disaster, but to this day I 
have a suspicion that the kindly 
pianist conducted me much 
more than I conducted him. 
We even won a prize—since 
that day the choir under better 
leadership has won many prizes 
—for male part singing. “ Your 
basses,’ said the judge medi- 
tatively, “‘ almost alone seem 
to have realised that tenors are 
meant to be heard.’’ Though 
indeed it may be a natural 
instinct in a bass to trample on 
a tenor. So home with laurels 
bound about our brows. 

But all things come to an 
end at last, and my village life 
ended some years ago. I have 
declined into a city, and upon 
electric lights, gas cooking- 
rings, water from the mains, 
potatoes from the greengrocer. 
Time will not stand still for 
any of us; and now [I find it 
more congenial to tap a type- 
writer than to toil with a 
spade, easier to correct proofs 
than to pump water from a well. 
But the kindly memory of 
English village life abides with 
me. 
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SNAKES AND THEIR MEALS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service. ) 


THE majority of people con- 
fidently believe that snakes 
live very largely on eggs, and 
this idea is not altogether 
without foundation, although 
it must be received with a 
certain amount of caution. I 
understand that in the Calcutta 
Zoo, cobras and other snakes 
freely swallow eggs, but the 
experience of the Regent’s 
Park Zoo is that most ser- 
pents are not to be tempted 
by these delicacies. The sub- 
ject of the meals of snakes has 
recently proved of very great 
interest to the public at large. 
I first mooted it in ‘ Maga,’ and 
it speedily overflowed into the 
daily press and brought me a 
large number of letters, not 
only from the readers of ‘ Black- 
wood,’ but also from those of 
‘The Times ’ and other British 
journals, including some of 
those published in India, Burma 
and Ceylon. 

It is weJl known that there 
are, both in India and Africa, 
highly specialised snakes which 
have earned the name of ‘ egg- 
eaters,’ owing to the fact that 
they have in their cervical 
vertebre—those which immedi- 
ately follow the skull—sharp 
enamelled projections which act 
like a file and which, under the 
movement of these vertebra on 
each other, saw a hole in the 
egg-shell, thus enabling the 


animal to enjoy the contents 
whilst rejecting the hard cover- 
ing, which it spits out as a 
flattened mass. 

These egg-eaters are com- 
paratively small snakes no 
thicker than a thumb, but they 
will swallow a fair-sized hen’s 
egg. Put the snake and the 
egg side by side and the feat 
looks impossible; but if you 
keep one of these animals, and 
if you are patient, you may 
see it take its meal. You will 
find that it is shy and that it 
prefers to eat at night. It is 
interesting to watch it sampling 
an egg before attempting to 
swallow it. It does this with 
its tongue, which flickers over 
the shell ; it will unhesitatingly 
reject a dummy or a boiled or 
stale egg. Evidently the tongue 
is here a very delicate organ of 
smell and taste and is much 
more reliable in its decisions 
than the means at the disposal 
of the best of housekeepers. If 
the egg passes the test, the 
jaws open incredibly wide to 
encircle it, and it passes speedily 
into the gullet until it is stopped 
from going too far down by 
projecting teeth which hold it 
in position until the sawing 
process has taken place and 
the contents have been poured 
down the animal’s throat. 

Egg-shells are far from being 
the only difficult substance 
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with which a snake’s digestion 
has to deal; for some serpents 
live on snails and on hard- 
shelled molluscs, whose various 
resistant coverings are crushed 
in the front part of the reptile’s 
alimentary canal while the re- 
mains are voided through the 
vent; butof this morelater; for 
I want next to take up some 
of the interesting communica- 
tions which I have received 
from readers of ‘ Blackwood,’ 
who have been kind enough to 
write to me on this subject 
from widely scattered parts 
of the world. They have 
conclusively answered my 
questions: (1) ‘‘Do snakes 
commonly eat birds’ eggs? ”’ 
and (2) ‘“‘ What proof is there 
that they do so? ” 

The evidence seems to show 
decisively that, unlike egg- 
eaters, the majority of snakes 
swallow an egg whole, dissolve 
its calcareous shell by the aid 
of their very powerful digestive 
juices, and then enjoy its succu- 
lent fluids. One is strongly 
tempted to turn aside to specu- 
late on the curious character- 
istic which these animals possess 
of bolting all food unchewed. 
It would almost seem as though 
they substitute the joy of 
swallowing large masses for the 
savouring of the taste or smell 
of food which is so dear to all or 
almost all other animals. 

Is there a third method 
common to snakes of enjoy- 
ing the contents of eggs by 
first breaking the shell and then 
licking up the albumen and 
yolk as these escape? Do the 
snakes deliberately perforate 
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the shell with their teeth? 
Do they sometimes purposely, 
and at other times accidentally, 
throw their weight about, as it 
were, and so break the shells ? 
We know well that, in all lands, 
snakes visit birds’ nests to 
capture and eat the fledglings, 
and very tender morsels they 
must be; but are they egg- 
robbers as well? Remember 
that in this country, at the 
time of year when the adder 
and the grass-snake wake from 
their winter sleep, the nests 
are filled with eggs, and in the 
majority of cases the young 
birds are not hatched out. 
When a snake, very hungry 
after its winter fast, discovers 
@ promising nest and meets 
with the disappointment of 
finding eggs instead of fledg- 
lings, does it make the best of 
a bad bargain and breakfast 
off eggs? Or is it all one to 
the raider whether the menu 
is to be ‘ poussins’ or ‘ new- 
laid eggs’? One thing we do 
know is that adders and other 
snakes are not infrequently 
found coiled up in nests. We 
have abundant evidence of this, 
but what are they doing there ? 
Are they just enjoying a siesta, 
or are they waiting for the 
return of the older birds, or 
what is their purpose? Is it 
possible that the ruffians, 
having murdered and eaten the 
lawful inhabitants, are cynically 
sleeping off their meal in the 
home which, like reptilian 
Goldilocks, they have ravished ? 

Some people talk very loosely 
about snakes ‘ sucking ’ eggs or 
‘sucking down’ other articles 
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of food. I shall have something 
to say about this later on in 
discussing the way in which 
these reptiles swallow bulky 
animals alive; but there is 
one point I should like to 
make clear here and now. I 
cannot see how a snake can 
suck an egg; and in this I am 
supported by an ophiologist 
second to none in field-work 
and in practical knowledge of 
these reptiles, with whom I 
have discussed this question. 
The snake’s mouth is furnished 
with hard dry lips which do 
not look as if they could mould 
themselves to an object, as 
the soft pliable lips of a mam- 
mal do. One thing is certain 
—namely, that a snake will dip 
its head into the contents of 
a broken shell and drink these 
up as if they were water. Dr 
Burgess Barnett tells me he 
has placed broken fowls’ eggs 
in a snake’s cage and watched 
the occupant do this. It is 
quite another thing, however, 
to assume that such a pro- 
cedure is adopted by these 
reptiles in their everyday life. 

FitzSimons says that African 
natives make use of the know- 
ledge that snakes which raid 
henhouses swallow eggs whole. 
They put in front of the fowl- 
run a strip of wire-netting whose 
mesh is a little smaller than 
the eggs. The snake, having 
effected an entry, swallows one 
or more eggs and then decides 
that it is time to leave, but 
finds that it cannot do so until 
the shell has been dissolved by 
its digestive juices. It is said 
that this solution takes a good 
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many hours, and the intruder, 
making the best of affairs, lies 
down for a rest, which is dis- 
turbed in the morning by the 
owner of the eggs, who kills the 
snake and recovers his property. 
Apropos of this, Boulenger tells 
an amusing story of a naturalist 
who captured a _ grass-snake 
which had recently swallowed 
a live frog. He put his catch 
in a linen bag. When he 
arrived home and opened the 
latter he found no snake, but 
in its stead a very lively frog. 
The reptile, having vomited its 
meal, had taken advantage of 
the consequent reduction of its 
girth to escape through a small 
hole in the bag, an accomplish- 
ment which the frog could not 
emulate. The snake had fol- 
lowed the usual custom of its 
kind in vomiting a recent meal 
after its capture. The credu- 
lous might have accepted this 
a8 evidence of the transmuta- 
tion of animals, a snake having 
been turned into a frog. It is 
interesting that the snakes be- 
hind the wire do not vomit the 
stolen eggs; for it would seem 
to show that they do not regard 
the condition as unusual and 
are therefore not frightened. 
This brings to my mind the 
experience of a high official 
who, when visiting a district 
jail in India, noticed that one 
of the prisoners was very de- 
pressed and silent. He com- 
mented on this to the Indian 
jailer, who replied : “‘ Oh, sir, he 
is a little peevish; he is going 
to be hanged tomorrow.’’ The 
snake’s calmness, on the con- 
trary, evidently indicates that 
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it is, unlike this prisoner, un- 
aware of the serious trouble 
awaiting it on the coming day. 

A South Devon correspon- 
dent tells me that one of the 
masters at Dartmouth Naval 
College was out with some of 
the cadets for a Nature ramble, 
when they saw two small birds 
(he thinks willow-wrens) flut- 
tering over a low hedge on a 
bank; they looked for the 
cause, and, spotting the nest, 
one of the party put his fingers 
in, only to find an adder at 
home. The snake was gorged 
with five eggs, as many lumps 
showing distinctly through the 
body walls. The snake, to- 
gether with the nest, is now 
preserved in the College 
museum. The same writer 
says that adders are reputed to 
take partridges’ eggs, and that, 
consequently, he kills them at 
sight; but he confesses that 
he has no first-hand evidence 
to go on. He has, however, 
some interesting things to say 
on the other side. He has seen 
a young cock pheasant fighting 
an adder by striking it with 
its wings, just in the same way 
as peafowl, guinea-fowl and 
kites attack venomous snakes 
out East. He adds that “ the 
pheasant was screaming with 
rage.’? This makes one wonder 
whether the bird had caught 
the reptile in the very act of 
robbing its nest, which would 
certainly have been some ex- 
cuse for loss of temper, though 
the cock pheasant has not too 
good a reputation as a parent. 
My correspondent had “ also 
seen a brown owl carrying off 
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an adder about four o’clock 


one afternoon. The bird was 
so close to him that there was 
no possibility of mistaking what 
he saw. The snake’s head had 
been torn off, and the owl was 
carrying its prey in its beak by 
the tip of the tail.’”’ He adds 
that buzzards behave in the 
same way towards adders, tear- 
ing their heads off before making 
a meal of the rest of their 
bodies. 

The following instructive 
story comes from a Hamp- 
shire correspondent. He was 
pitching his tent on some 
common land on a service rifle 
range on the south coast, and 
he found, when driving in the 
tent-peg for the front guy-rope, 
that he had accidentally placed 
it close to a yellow-hammer’s 
nest with four eggs init. ‘ Now 
be it noted,” he says, “ that 
the common number of eggs in 
a yellow-hammer’s nest is five.”’ 
To save the nest he drove in 
two or three more tent-pegs 
round it. On returning to his 
tent some hours later, he saw 
the bird leave her nest, so he 
lay down in his tent to see how 
long it would be before she 
returned. He goes on: ‘ As 
I was watching, up came a 
moderate - sized grass - snake, 
took one of the eggs in its 
mouth, though, as far as I 
could see, it did not attempt to 
swallow it, and off it went and 
was lost in the grass. Now it 
struck me from the actions of 
the snake that it knew per- 
fectly well where this nest was 
and perhaps had been there 
before. It came straight up to 
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the nest, took the egg, and off 
it went. It never came again, 
and the three remaining eggs 
hatched out within a few days.” 

The next of my British corre- 
spondents is that interesting 
observer, Mr G. J. Scholey, 
who has been most kind in 
writing to me at length on 
this subject, and who has 
also carried out some instruc- 
tive observations at my sugges- 
tion during this last mating 
season. Not only does he visit 
the nests daily, but on some 
occasions he makes his rounds 
several times a day, a record 
which few ornithologists could 
rival. Unfortunately, from my 
point of view, he has a rooted 
objection to taking life, and so 
has been unable to dissect the 
snakes and to find the eggs in 
situ in their bodies. In spite of 
this, his evidence of half a 
century of bird-nesting is full 
of the deepest interest. He 
has no doubt whatever that 
“Snakes do help themselves 
to birds’ eggs. .. . Onat least 
a score of occasions,’’ he writes, 
“T have discovered grass- 
snakes in nests in which the 
eggs were safe and sound an 
hour or so previously. In some 
cases the eggs have been clean 
gone ; in others I have found 
perhaps two or three of a 
clutch of five or six lying under 
the snake as though sucked. 
These latter instances, however, 
are rare.”” He has never found 
a snake curled up in a nest 
which had not a short time 
previously contained eggs or 
young birds. 

My original introduction to 
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Mr Scholey was due to a state- 
ment he made in the Press 
that ‘During May, June and 
July our native adders and 
grass-snakes feed extensively 
on the eggs and young of 
ground-nesting birds . .. the 
skylark, whinchat, meadow 
pipit, stonechat, tree pipit, 
pied wagtail and yellow wag- 
tail, all of which are insectivor- 
ous and consequently bene- 
ficial to agriculture.”” He went 
on to suggest that snakes may 
lay up a store of eggs for their 
food in the future, basing his 
opinion on this evidence: In 
May 1933 he found a whin- 
chat’s nest containing six eggs ; 
on visiting it some days later 
it contained no eggs, but a fine 
grass-snake had tucked itself 
snugly away inside. A week 
later the whinchats had re- 
built near-by, and when this 
nest contained five eggs he 
missed these also. Three weeks 
later he disturbed a grass-snake, 
three and a half feet long, near 
the empty nest. It at once 
slid away into a neighbouring 
hole, and he set to work to dig 
it out. When fifteen inches 
down the hole, in a small 
pocket of earth he found the 
five missing whinchat’s eggs 
in perfect condition. Now these 
five eggs had been carried over 
an irregular bank and then 
down the hole, and he sug- 
gested that they were first 
swallowed and later regurgi- 
tated, and that the motive 
behind this was to provide a 
food supply later on. I asked 
whether it was possible that 
rats had been responsible for 
M2 
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the robberies, but he said that 
all the evidence negatived this 
suggestion. Another explana- 
tion is presented by the story 
of the snake and the yellow- 
hammer’s egg—namely, that 
reptiles can, and possibly do, 
carry eggs long distances in 
their mouths. As they have no 
hands, this seems, prima facie, 
quite probable. Moreover, we 
know that many insects, fishes, 
birds and mammals, do carry 
their eggs or their young in 
their mouths. There is one 
point on which we can speak 
with assurance—namely, that 
during hibernation snakes do 
not feed; all their vital pro- 
cesses are then at a very low 
ebb, and digestion is in abey- 
ance ; food swallowed at this 
time would decompose in the 
animal’s body and probably 
lead to serious consequences. 
So we can confidently assume 
that snakes do not lay up a 
store of food against the winter 
in the way that some other 
animals do. 

The question of broken eggs, 
either in a nest or in its neigh- 
bourhood, after the visit of a 
snake, raises some interesting 
points. Rats, mice and other 
animals prey on birds’ eggs. 
The possibility must also be 
borne in mind, as already sug- 
gested, that the snakes may 
have broken the eggs, either 
wilfully, so as to get at their 
contents, or accidentally, whilst 
entering the nest or snuggling 
down in it. Mr Scholey was 
very clear in his own mind that 
he had found eggs showing 
the puncture marks of snakes’ 
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teeth, and which he described 
as having been sucked. In 
response to my urgent re- 
quest, he most kindly made 
a further series of observa- 
tions “‘on eighteen pairs of 
pied wagtails and their per. 
secution by grass-snakes in a 
local quarry which had an al- 
most bare floor—i.e., a surface 
free from vegetation.” He 
had this quarry watched in- 
cessantly, day after day, from 
daylight till dark ; the move- 
ments of birds of prey, hawks, 
owls, &c., were carefully ob- 
served ; search was made for 
traces of rats or other destruc- 
tive mammals. The wagtails 
commenced nesting before the 
end of April (1934), and by the 
middle of May there were eggs 
in practically all the nests. 
Three of the pairs, responsible 
for clutches of six eggs each, 
were robbed of every single egg. 
and this before any young had 
been hatched out by other 
birds in the quarry. Later, 
two nests of the second brood 
were clean robbed, whilst two 
others both lost some of their 
contents. In one of these 
latter, two punctured eggs were 
left behind, and in the other, 
three. This was at a time 
when young birds were to be 
found in the neighbouring nests. 
Still later in the year, nests 
were robbed of their fledglings, 
but on no occasion did Mr 
Scholey find that eggs already 
incubated had been touched 
by the snakes. He searched 
unceasingly for the robbers, 
and at last his patience was 
rewarded. He writes; ‘ One 
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afternoon my attention was 
attracted to a quantity of 
scrapped corrugated iron sheets 
lying in a corner of the pit. 
The topmost sheets were al- 
most too hot to handle, though 
the ends of some of them were 
resting in a small pool of water. 
Here I found seven grass-snakes, 
two of which were over three 
feet in length, and I was satis- 
fied that here lay the cause of 
my egg and young losses, for 
no vermin could have escaped 
observation on the bare open 
bottom of the quarry, nor 
could any other cause be found. 
I am convinced that snakes 
alone did the mischief.”’ 

Mr Scholey has certainly 
made a very strong case for 
his contentions that grass- 
snakes do rob birds’ nests, and 
that they break some at least 
of the eggs with their teeth. 
He has not, however, proved 
that the snakes either suck 
the eggs or lick up their 
contents as they escape after 
breakage. 

I have met with other ap- 
parently reliable people who 
strongly maintain that snakes 
do make holes in eggs with 
their teeth and suck out the 
contents. This, however, is a 
proposition which to my mind 
is still non-proven. 

A friend of Mr Scholey’s was 
unfortunate enough to be bitten 
by an adder which was lying 
in @ wren’s nest. He in- 
cautiously put his hand into 
the nest to examine it, knowing 
that it had previously con- 
tained eggs, but these were all 
missing when he found the 
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adder ‘at home.’ It took him 
four months to get over the 
bite. 

I shall now consider some of 
the letters and other sources 
of information from readers 
of ‘Maga’ outside the British 
Isles. 

Mrs Venables wrote to me 
from The Residency at Perlis 
in the Malay States, to tell 
me of “ a young python which 
had been caught stealing 
chickens, and which was put 
in a large wire trap with a mesh 
too small for it to get out. 
The day after it was thus 
housed, it brought up two 
chickens, feathers and all; it 
then slept for a day or two, 
and on awaking, crawled round 
the cage trying to find a way 
out.”? It was unable to do so 
until “‘two days later, when 
it vomited the remains of four 
rats and then made its 
escape. The Chinese 
mining coolies said that the 
snake thought how it could 
get out and was so clever in 
doing this that it must have 
been the reincarnation of a 
man.” 

From many parts of the 
world, stories have been sent 
me of snakes stealing the eggs 
of various domestic birds. 
From Accra on the Gold Coast 
there comes an account in 
which the raider was suspected 
of being a pufi-adder, but next 
morning the gin set to catch it 
held that most dangerous of 
brutes, the ringed spitting 
cobra. After its capture, the 
thefts ceased. The snake was 
about six feet long and had 
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been in the habit of taking one 
egg at a time. 

An old resident in India lost 
a turkey-hen which walked 
across the compound and sud- 
denly fell dead. An hour later, 
an excited Indian postman 
came running into the com- 
pound to say that he had seen 
a cobra vomit up five eggs 
whole. He was sent to bring 
them in, and they proved to 
be those of the turkey; they 
had evidently been too much 
for the snake’s digestion ; they 
were used for making a cake. 

A writer who has wandered 
far told how, in the com- 
pound of a Malayan bunga- 
low, he had killed a cobra in 
the very act of swallowing a 
bantam’s egg. He goes on: 
“‘In the perfervid valley of 
the White Umfolozi, where 
snakes are a nightmare, I 
have watched before shooting 
him a green mamba taking an 
egg from a honeybird’s nest. 
On my Zululand farm, where 
an average of forty venomous 
snakes were killed yearly, the 
sudden and unaccountable 
deaths of domestic hens led 
to the discovery that at least 
one ringhals (spitting cobra) 
attacked them while sitting on 
their nests and killed those 
which defended their eggs.”’ 

From Africa we turn to the 
Americas. The first story 
comes from the Gran Chaco, 
Paraguay, where a planter 
watched a song-sparrow (Zono- 
trichia pileala, Bodd) build 
her nest and lay three eggs 
init. He writes: ‘‘ Examining 
the nest one afternoon, I found 
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a long, thin, green snake with 
its head and throat over the 
nest, the throat having a bulge 
in it and the nest containing 
one egg only. Upon my striking 
the snake it vomited a complete 
egg, quite undamaged. I did 
not examine the snake to see 
if it had swallowed the missing 
egg; most probably it had 
done so, and was only waiting 
for the second egg to get com- 
fortably down before taking the 
third.’’ 

The next story comes from 
north of the equator. A medi- 
cal man in California noticed a 
quail some distance away in a 
state of great agitation, and, 
on going up to the spot, found 
the bird’s nest with several 
warm eggs in it, and three cold 
ones outside. Curled up beside 
it was what he described as 
‘a black and white king 
snake.”’ He adds, “It ap- 
peared to be a rattlesnake, and 
was three feet six inches long. 
There were five bulges in its 
body which gave it a peculiar 
beaded appearance.”’ He killed 
the animal with his stick, and 
on dissecting it, found that 
the beads were quail’s eggs 
which had been swallowed large 
end foremost. The first of 
them had lost its characteristic 
red spotted markings, and the 
shell was as thin as tissue-paper 
Owing to its digestion by the 
intestinal juices of the reptile. 
“In spite of this terrifying 
experience, the quail eventually 
returned to her nest, and in 
time, safely brought off seven 
chicks.”” He went to see her 
frequently, and she would sit 
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tight, always provided that he 
did not approach her too 
closely. 

After all these stories in 
which the snake is the ag- 
gressor, it is a comfort to 
learn from other accounts that 
the reptile does not always 
have things its own way. A 
writer, who combines British 
with tropical experience, de- 
scribed how his Sussex hens 
attacked a full-grown adder in 
Monmouthshire, and how the 
snake thus threatened streaked 
for cover under blackberry 
bushes where the fowls could 
not follow it. He also noted 
with regret that his hens rel- 
ished no prey more than the 
common blindworm and that 
they killed and devoured great 
numbers of these innocent and 
useful creatures. The blind- 
worm is, of course, neither a 
snake nor a worm, but a legless 
lizard. In Central Africa he 
had known native fowls attack 
even the most deadly snakes, 
sometimes with fatal results to 
themselves. He says that some 
wild African birds, and es- 
pecially the Secretary Bird, 
which is now getting very 
scarce, and the Ground Horn- 
bill (locally known as the snake- 
bird), live principally on snakes 
and are consequently protected 
by law where British Govern- 
ment obtains. According to 
him, the Great Bustard is also 
commonly believed to prey on 
snakes. 

A correspondent with Indian 
experience saw a kite near 
Calcutta “swoop down and 
seize in its talons a snake which 
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was Swimming across a canal. 
The kite flew with its victim 
to a considerable height over 
solid ground and there released 
it, diving down after it as it 
fell. The descent was at a 
little distance and ended out 
of sight behind some trees, but 
the unhesitating manner in 
which the performance was 
carried out indicated that the 
evolution was one with which 
the bird was thoroughly fam- 
iliar. It would seem more 
than probable that the snake 
was. taken for food, and that 
the bird dropped it from 
a height in order to kill it, 
or at any rate to disable it 
for easier dispatch. The snake 
appeared to be at least four 
feet long, but identification was 
impossible.’ He had also 
watched those champions of 
the air, a pair of kingcrows, 
harrying a large cobra whose 
one aim in life was to reach 
cover and escape. All of us 
who have served in India have, 
from time to time, watched with 
admiration the courageous tac- 
tics of these little heroes. They 
will, without the least hesita- 
tion, attack a crow or a kite 
as well as many a land animal. 
The way they work together 
seems to indicate considerable 
thinking power, collaboration 
and discipline. 

It was news to me that the 
mynah, that delightful talking 
bird of the East, is also a snake- 
hunter. Again the story comes 
from near Calcutta. The nar- 
rator watched two of these 
little birds kill a snake about 
thirty inches long. ‘One 
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would dart down and seize it 
about the middle with its 
claws, fly up some four feet 
off the ground and then let it 
drop. No sooner had it touched 
the ground than number two 
repeated the performance. 
Within five minutes the snake 
was dead. Both birds shrieked 
loudly all the time. Their 
victim was non-poisonous and 
showed no marks from their 
beaks or claws.”’ 

Another gentleman, seeing 
the above-quoted letter, stated 
that he had killed a young 
cobra which was being attacked 
by half a dozen mynahs. The 
only difference was that they did 
not lift the snake up. About 
the same time he saw some 
mynahs attacking an iguana in 
a like manner. ‘ The lizard 
did not appear to be taking 
much notice of the birds.” 

There is nothing new under 
the sun, and one correspondent 
draws attention to the fact that 
in ‘The Georgics in English 
Hexameters ’ (Georgic II., line 
321) we find a reference to 
“ That white bird that affrights 
the adders.’’ Another trans- 
lator puts it, ‘‘ Comes the white 
bird long-bodied snakes abhor.”’ 
A third, a Frenchman, speaks 
of “ L’oiseau brilliant redouté 
des couleuvres.”’ Answering 
the question as to the identity 
of the bird, came the reply 
from a Cambridge source that 
it is the stork, a migrant in 
Mediterranean countries and 
not common anywhere now 
except in Spain, where it breeds 
freely and is a most useful bird, 
feeding chiefly on snakes and 
other reptiles. 
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Later, this brought an inter- 
esting communication from 
Austria, drawing attention to 
the frequent mention of the 
eagle fighting the snake in 
ancient literature. The writer 
began with the Babylonian 
poem of Etana, the mythical 
hero who, in alliance with the 
great bird, helped the latter 
to victory over its reptile foe, 
“the snake of night.’’ He 
went on to trace the same story 
in the person of Ganymede as 
represented on Greek pottery 
and on Greek coins, as well as 
in Greek verse. Then he quoted 
Horace and finished up with 
Homer’s description in the Iliad 
of an eagle dropping a blood- 
stained snake from the sky 
and thereby carrying fear into 
the Trojan camp. So these 
questions which interest us 
today may have been, and 
probably were, debated long 
centuries ago by ‘ Maga’s ’ fore- 
runners in Babylon, Athens 
and Rome. 

A number of my correspon- 
dents have been interested in 
the meals, other than eggs, of 
snakes, and especially in those 
of the large pythons. One of 
them sent me a photograph of 
a huge constrictor which had 
recently swallowed a bush-buck 
in East Africa. The outlines 
of the unfortunate victim can 
be seen occupying a good part 
of the middle-third of the 
reptile. On looking at the 
snake’s tiny head and neck it 
seems difficult to believe that 
it can ever have got so large an 
animal down its throat. A 
rope tied round the python’s 
neck shows how it had been 
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pulled about from place to 
place on exhibition, and a sleepy- 
looking nondescript dog lies 
in its near neighbourhood, evi- 
dently quite indifferent to the 
presence of so _ potentially 
dangerous an animal. It is 
obvious that the snake is too 
lethargic after its huge meal 
to take any interest in the dog 
or to resent being dragged about 
in this undignified manner by 
an odd end of rope. 

I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to correct a widespread 
and erroneous impression that 
has recently been broadcast 
through a medium of wide 
publicity. The writer described 
a snake swallowing a frog, and 
said, ‘‘ The victim was sucked 
down into the cobra’s maw by 
sheer suction.” This is in- 
correct, for suction has little 
or nothing to do with it. The 
snake’s upper and lower jaws 
work independently of each 
other, and each of the two 
halves of each jaw works in- 
dependently of the other half. 
To put it in another way. The 
head, furnished with four sets 
of grappling irons, creeps up 
its prey a stage at a time, 
and so pushes it down its 
gullet by a vis a tergo. Suction 
probably plays no part in the 
process. I never fully realised 
the wonderful efficiency of the 
swallowing action until I had 
the opportunity of studying 
Captain Newenham Deane’s 
beautiful film of the Sao Paulo 
Snake Garden. There, every 
single movement can be seen, 
and the head of the snake can 
be noticed rocking from side 
to side, and from before back- 
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ward, as it climbs, as it were, 
over its victim. 

Another correspondent, this 
time from Sumatra (Dutch 
East Indies), sends me a 
photograph of a python twenty- 
three feet long “ six hours after 
it had swallowed a very large 
pig. The outline .. . particu- 
larly that of the head, can 
be seen very distinctly in the 
snake’s stomach.’ The sequel 
is most interesting; for the 
pig’s sharp trotters perforated 
the reptile’s gastric wall and 
caused its death on _ the 
fifth day. This was curious ; 
for we know that a python 
will swallow a deer, horns and 
all, and a few days later will 
get rid of the horns by allowing 
them to slough out through 
the intestinal and body walls. 
It is evident that at a late 
stage of digestion and far down 
the intestinal track there is 
this fortunate natural pro- 
vision for the disposal of the 
horns; but when it came to 
the early struggles of the suffo- 
cated pig in the anterior part 
of the snake’s body, no such 
protection was provided and 
the snake died of peritonitis 
just as a warm-blooded animal 
would under the same circum- 
stances, 

After a meal, a _ snake, 
whether large or small, is very 
sluggish and is incapable of 
defending itself with its usual 
vigour. It is evidently con- 
scious of this disability, and, 
if possible, will drag its prey 
under cover or into a hole 
before it starts to swallow it. 
Indeed, one observer goes so 
far as to describe a python 
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which had crushed its prey, as 
“ looking round in every direc- 
tion’’ for a possible enemy 
before beginning its meal. 

If you look at a snake that 
has recently had a big feed, you 
will see a very distinct bulge 
reminiscent of Algy and the 
bear. A week or more later the 
evidence may still be there, 
though in the case of the smaller 
snakes a meal is completely 
digested in about a week. Such 
feeds are few and far between, 
and a large python will go for 
months or even for a year or 
two without eating again if in 
captivity. During these non- 
feeding intervals the animal is 
extraordinarily lethargic. It 
seems bent on doing an absol- 
ute minimum of work and on 
conserving its energy to the 
very utmost of its power. I 
kept a python for months and 
never saw it show the least 
tendency to move a yard if it 
could help. I have also stood 
in front of the cage of a large 
constrictor for ten minutes or 
a@ quarter of an hour at a time 
and never detected the slightest 
sign of movement beyond an 
occasional respiration ; yet all 
the time it fixed me with its 
beady eyes, which never left 
my face for a single mo- 
ment. I want to lay great 
stress on this immobility so 
characteristic of these beasts 
during their periods of rest, 
and so markedly in contrast 
with the cyclonic activity which 
is their essential quality when 
in pursuit of their prey. 

A great deal has been written 
about the way in which snakes 
‘fascinate’ their victims, and 
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even so accurate a writer ag 
Kipling succumbed to _ this 
fallacy when he wrote :— 


*“As the rabbit is drawn to the 
rattlesnake’s power.” 


As a matter of fact, small 
mammals, birds and reptiles 
will live in apparent friendship 
with poisonous and with con- 
strictor snakes. What has 
astonished me has been the 
utter indifference to each other’s 
presence shown by both sides. 
I have watched a toad hopping 
all over a Merrem’s false viper. 
This snake, though it looks 
about as dangerous as one could 
well imagine, is quite harmless 
to most animals and _ lives 
exclusively on toads. It will 
touch nothing else, not even 
frogs. A beautiful specimen 
recently at the Zoo was tried 
with a number of different 
kinds of food, including birds, 
minnows and frogs. It refused 
everything. Then someone 
suggested giving it a toad, which 
it swallowed at once and took 
two more helpings of the same 
dish without the slightest hesi- 
tation. And yet, as I have 
said, I have seen a toad clamber 
all over a golden-yellow speci- 
men of one of these beautiful 
snakes without the latter taking 
the least interest in it. The 
toad probably took such liber- 
ties once too often. Whilst 
on this subject I may mention 
that the hog-nosed snake has 
a similar penchant for toads. 
A chacun son gout. 

Birds will hop about within 
easy reach of snakes in a Zoo; 
and rats will run over the 
reptiles, until one sad day the 
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snake feels in need of a meal, 
and the story of the lion which 
lay down with the lamb and 
woke up outside it, is told once 
again. It is on record that 
rats placed in a python’s cage, 
to provide the snake with food, 
actually turned the tables on 
their dangerous stable - com- 
panion and ate a large hole in 
its back. The strange thing 
was that the python did not 
seem to suffer any pain from 
being eaten alive, and did not 
resent the attacks of the 
rodents, which freely drank its 
blood, with the result that “‘ the 
snake it was that died.’’ Need- 
less to say, it could have 


swallowed the whole lot of its 
tormentors in a few minutes if 
it had chosen to do so. 

Very few people realise the 
rapidity with which a snake 


goes into action once its 
prey is within its reach. The 
tree-snake lies on a bough, 
conforming in colour to the 
bark or to the  surround- 
ing foliage and as still as 
either of them; but its strike 
is lightning-like in rapidity. 
To me it has always seemed, as 
I watched it, like the crack 
of a whip or the flight of an 
arrow from a bow. The puff- 
adder and the Russell’s viper 
lie motionless in the under- 
growth, camouflaged to per- 
fection. They have no need 
to rise to strike like the cobra 
and many other colubrine 
snakes; their attack reminds 
one of the uncoiling of a released 
mainspring, instantaneous, with- 
out warning, and—at least 
80 it is said—to the full length 
of the reptile’s body. The 
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python, that terror of the water- 
hole, lies submerged all but its 
nose, a8 motionless as any stick 
in the neighbourhood until its 
prey draws near. Then it 
sinks silently to the bottom of 
the pool and waits till its 
victim, dipping its head to 
drink, comes within easy reach. 
In a flash, in the fraction of a 
second, the brute awakes to a 
truly astounding storm of ac- 
tivity. In a moment the vic- 
tim’s head is seized by the 
terrible jaws, and the massive 
serpentine folds are flung in 
coils round its body and limbs 
with a force so overpowering 
as to be capable of strangling 
even one of the big cats. This 
sleepy lethargic reptile, which 
drowses away weeks or months 
of its existence, awakes to a 
brief storm of muscular effort 
almost beyond belief. Antici- 
pation, that most dreaded ele- 
ment in the pain of man, is 
absent from these tragedies of 
the wild. Death is almost as 
instantaneous as it is in judicial 
hanging, and struggles on the 
part of the victim are practi- 
cally impossible. The same is 
true when the python attacks 
its prey on dry land. Those 
who have watched it doing so 
speak of it as gliding up so 
silently that the animal it has 
marked down is quite unaware 
of its presence until the fatal 
lunge takes place. One ob- 
server describes the great snake 
a8 apparently turned into stone 
whilst its massive coils are 
crushing its prey to pulp, break- 
ing every bone in the animal’s 
body and preparing it for easy 
swallowing. Then the strangely 
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mobile jaws creep round the 
victim whilst the abundant 
saliva oils the downward pas- 
sage of the still warm meal. 

Dr Benedict of Washington, 
who has watched these dramatic 
happenings, states that in 
twenty minutes after the first 
attack “the prey has not 
only been killed, but com- 
pletely swallowed.” He is 
speaking, be it noted, of captive 
snakes. He has seen a 70 lb. 
python eat a 20 Ib. pig— 
enough to supply its needs for 
a whole year. 

Mr FitzSimons of Africa has 
watched these dramas in the 
wild, has timed them, and has 
found the duration a good deal 
longer than the American esti- 
mate. On one occasion a 
python swallowed a Duiker 
buck. In twenty minutes the 
deer was crushed to pulp; 
during the next hour it was 
slowly swallowed inch by inch ; 
the process was then speeded 
up and in another half-hour the 
hind-legs had disappeared. The 
snake rested for a while and 
finally crept slowly away into 
the forest. 

No! The tale of a snake’s 
fascination is a myth. The 
true story is one of lightning- 
like rapidity of action, and of 
tremendous power brought for 
a short time into play as the 
sequel of patient waiting and 
of astonishing camouflage. 

We have lately had a number 
of most interesting films of 
undersea life in tropical waters. 
There are many striking features 
in these dramas of life below 
the waves, but there is one 
of them that has always 
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attracted my attention more 
than any other. It has made 
me go several times to see the 
same picture in order to con- 
firm or correct my first im- 
pressions. One was watching 
large shoals of beautiful fish 
disporting themselves at their 
ease under the ocean, when 
past the camera came the grim 
shadow of that terror of the 
deep, a shark. A wild rush and 
a flurry, and one or more of 
the smaller fish had disappeared 
in a@ moment. All that the 
survivors did was to close their 
ranks, and the next time that 
the menacing shadow came by 
they once again took no more 
notice of it than if it had been 
that of one of themselves. 
Except during an attack, there 
seemed to be no alarm, and no 
upset of the normal balance of 
life. We may judge, therefore, 
that what many of us have 
observed in snake-land holds 
with equal force under the sea. 

People often ask how it is 
that snakes, perhaps of the 
same species, which have lived 
long and peaceably together, 
sometimes suddenly attack and 
swallow one another. Another 
puzzling question is why the 
smaller snake occasionally wins 
and swallows the larger one. 
Again, how comes it that non- 
poisonous snakes sometimes 
swallow poisonous ones? All 
these things happen frequently. 
One can only give a few out of 
many answers. Undoubtedly, 
certain species of snakes are 
incurable cannibals and like 
nothing better than to eat their 
own kind, and sometimes even 
their own species. The Brazil- 
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ian Cribo habitually feasts on 
other snakes and notably on 
the deadly fer-de-lance. It 
resembles the python in being 
a constrictor snake, and it 
alwayS appears to manoeuvre 
for position, seizing its prey at 
right angles to the jaw and 
then swallowing it slowly from 
the head-end downward. 
Another curious thing fre- 
quently observed in zoological 
gardens is that one snake 
will seize a rat or some other 
prey by the head-end and 
start to swallow it. The help- 
lessness of the victim tempts 
another snake to seize it by the 
tail. The two gourmands meet 
in the middle. Whichever gets 
the outside grip is ipso facto 
master of the field, and the 
other snake is bound to pass 
into its interior. The nature 


of the two grips on the prey 
makes it difficult for either snake 
to let go, and they are, in any 
case, probably too stupid to 


think of such a thing. It is 
quite possible that neither snake 
has any conception of the im- 
portance of the outside grip. 
Once the head passes into the 
constricting interior of its ad- 
versary, two things happen 
automatically : firstly, it can- 
not use its jaws to attack, for 
these are muzzled by the living 
embrace; and secondly, it 
must soon be suffocated, for 
when a snake is swallowing a 
large prey it has the power of 
dragging forward its windpipe 
free of the obstruction of its 
massive mouthful, so that it 
can continue to breathe ; but 
when the snake passes rat, 
trachea, and all complete into 
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its opponent’s tubular interior, 
suffocation must speedily ensue 
regardless of whether it is the 
larger or the smaller of the two 
wrestlers. The conditions are 
very different when a duck or a 
fish swallows the young of a 
poisonous snake. These little 
animals are venomous almost 
from birth, and in the spacious 
capacity of their host’s stomach 
they have lots of room to bite, 
and that, too, with deadly effect. 
FitzSimons tells the story of a 
man who wanted to drown some 
newly hatched cobras, and so 
flung them into a duck-pond. 
One of the birds swallowed a 
young snake and was quickly 
dead. The tooth-marks of the 
venomous little wretch were 
clearly seen on the lining of 
the victim’s stomach. 

A great authority has said 
that harmless snakes are im- 
mune from venom. I cannot 
accept this statement, for even 
the most venomous snake 
will succumb to a sufficient 
dose of its own poison, and 
everything that we know of 
the subject shows that they 
are more resistant to their 
own venom than the harmless 
snakes are. I am not speaking 
without proof, for I have killed 
cobras by injecting into them 
large doses of their own poison. 
Moreover, I have here in my 
room the head of a hamadryad 
which recently succumbed in 
the Regent’s Park gardens to 
the bites of a smaller animal 
of its own species. There is 
conclusive evidence that these 
bites were the cause of its 
death, for the blood poured out 
in the neighbourhood of the 
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injury had not clotted, a certain 
sign of the action of this par- 
ticular kind of snake poison. 
On the other hand, I have seen 
cobras strike each other hard 
and repeatedly in the course of 
a@ scrap in which I had reason 
to think that the explanation 
was the old one of cherchez la 
femme; and yet both snakes 
survived. Another piece of 
evidence. When the cribo, 
that boa-like constrictor snake 
of South America, is about to 
swallow a deadly fer-de-lance, 
the two exchange bites without 
the former non-venomous snake 
appearing to suffer in any way. 
I suggest here that the cribo 
has acquired some immunity as 
a result of many generations of 
eating fer-de-lances. We have 
the analogy of the mongoose 
to support such an idea. It is 
certainly a very involved and 
difficult subject. 

Snakes have many very in- 
teresting ways of capturing 
their prey, but assuredly none 
of these is more curious than 
that for which the ringhals or 
‘ spitting cobra ’ of South Africa 
is notorious. By a powerful 
expiratory action this reptile 
blows out a fine cloud of venom 
which it directs with great ac- 
curacy at the eyes of its victim. 
Those who keep these snakes in 
captivity are always careful 
to wear large protective goggles 
whenever they are in the snake’s 
neighbourhood. They often 
find these smothered with 
venom when they have been 
exposed to the snake’s poison- 
ous attacks. They say that it 
is possible to see that there are 
really two jets of poison, one 
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from each fang, and that these 
fuse in a common cloud on the 
way. The ringhals ejects the 
venom through its two fangs, 
and at the same time blows it 
at its victim, and can hit its 
mark at a distance of from four 
to eight feet. If the venom 
strikes the eyes of the prey the 
animal is blinded and helpless 
and can then easily be struck 
by the snake, with the result 
that it soon dies. On unbroken 
skin the poison is harmless, 
but if it strikes on a cut or on 
a raw surface the consequences 
may be very serious. I had 
never heard of any other snake 
exercising a similar power until 
one of ‘ Maga’s’ readers wrote 
and told me that the Burmese 
hamadryad has the same evil 
habit of blowing its venom into 
the face of an enemy and 
aiming at the eyes. He writes: 
“In the Myingyan district of 
Upper Burma I was riding 
along a jungle track after it 
had been raining. There were 
many snakes about and I had 
already killed two small ones 
when a large greenish-yellow 
fellow, about six feet long, 
crossed my path. I jumped off 
my pony and with my riding- 
cane advanced to the attack. 
It was then half-way into the 
jungle. I did not know what 
sort of snake it was and I hit 
it across the back as hard as 
ever I could. Whereupon it 
whipped round and sat up with 
extended hood like a cobra. 
Before I could hit it again it 
spat at me and the saliva went 
into my left eye. I did not 
give it time to spit again... 
but killed it. The Burman 
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with me said it was a hama- 
dryad and that one of them 
had spat at him and wetted all 
the sleeve of his coat when he 
tried to kill it up a tree.... I 
had little doubt at the time it 
was a hamadryad. There are 
many in the Myingyan dis- 
trict... . A troupe of snake- 
charmers catch hamadryads on 
an extinct volcano called Popa, 
and take them all round Burma 
giving shows. I have seen 
them performing with hama- 
dryads fully ten feet long... . 
The snakes did not spit, or 
rather I did not see them do so. 
The saliva in my eye smarted 
considerably and I washed it 
out with dirty water from a 
puddle. On arrival in camp 
very shortly afterwards I 
washed the eye with Condy’s 
fluid. It was a bit sore for 


about two or three days and 


then got all right... . When 
looking through a_ telescope 
with my left eye, although the 
sight was quite good, I seemed 
to be looking through a slightly 
smoked glass. The other eye 
was normal.” 

I have been told by appar- 
ently reliable observers that 
the common toad spits out 
venom when provoked. There 
is certainly a wide belief that 
it does so. Dr Burgess Barnett, 
the Curator of Reptiles at 
Regent’s Park, tells me that 
cobras spit out their poison at 
people when they are excited. 
It seems possible that this habit 
is more widespread than most 
of us have realised, but few, if 
any other, snakes have brought 
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the accomplishment to such a 
high grade of efficiency as the 
ringhals has. It is indeed a 
specialist in the art of spitting. 

Despite the fact that I have 
poured cold water on the power 
of fascination exercised by 
snakes, there is no question 
that the hiss of one of these 
reptiles when angry terrifies 
other animals. There is some- 
thing menacing and dread- 
inspiring in it, as well as in the 
other accompaniments of the 
animal’s anger, which all unite 
to speak a language of terror, 
even to the stupidest of beasts. 
From time to time in the old 
pre-war days, I used to drive 
down in a dog-cart to the Zoo 
at Madras, and I can well 
remember the effect produced 
even on old and well-broken 
horses by the growl of a tiger 
or the call of some other beast 
of prey. An animal which a 
few moments before had been 
trotting staidly along between 
the shafts seemed suddenly to 
be set on springs and danced 
along the ground on the tips of 
its toes with its neck arched 
and its ears cocked forward 
and pointed. There can be no 
doubt that dangerous wild 
beasts have the power of instil- 
ling fear into animals which 
have never met them in the 
flesh and which can have no 
practical acquaintance with 
them or their ways. Famili- 
arity seems to breed contempt, 
and in time the harmless beasts 
lose all sense of fear and take 
the most terrible risks, as I have 
already shown. 
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DROUGHT. 


BY LEWIS LETT. 


I HAD been for twenty years 
in Papua, where there is no 
railway in all the ninety thou- 
sand square miles of its extent ; 
no telephone except in the 
ugly little town of Port 
Moresby ; very few cars to 
bump and rattle over the care- 
lessly made road which runs 
out of the town, to end, dis- 
heartened and aimless, twenty 
miles inland; no real life and 
no progress; and where com- 
mercial depression is so accus- 
tomed an evil that the present 
slump seems only a continua- 
tion of normal conditions. 

So I welcomed with some en- 
thusiasm an invitation from a 
very good friend who owns two 
sheep stations on the Rich- 
mond Downs, in the centre of 
Queensland, and left for Cairns 
by the little monthly steamer 
in April 1931. 

Cairns was very attractive. 
There was a really good hotel, 
a lot of pleasant people, ex- 
cellent fresh food, good shops 
and quite a big extent of 
well-laid streets with every 
known make of American car 
rolling smoothly along them. 
The place had changed a great 
deal since I first saw it in 
1910, when the official lamp- 
lighter did his rounds on horse- 
back, standing in the saddle 
under each lamp-post to turn 
on the gas and strike a match 
to light it. And even at this 
time of general depression 


Cairns was still going ahead, 
growing bigger and more pros- 
perous as the gateway to the 
rich tablelands behind. 

I found myself talking to a 
traveller in freezing machines, 
and asked him how I was to 
get to Townsville. 

“Next train’s on Monday 
morning,’ he said. I suppose 
I looked disappointed at the 
thought of three days’ delay, 
for he added, ‘Of course, 
there’s ‘ the midnight horror.’ ” 

The horror, it appeared, was 
@ train which did the middle 
part of the journey between 
Cairns and Townsville, and I 
was told that I could do the 
first and last parts of the 
distance by ‘rail-motor.’ I 
did not know what a rail- 
motor was, but decided to 
try it. It turned out to be 
a railway coach driven by a 
motor engine, for passenger 
service only. The seats were 
narrow and very hard. The 
coach was, I should say, built 
without springs, and vibrated 
harshly to the noisy hammering 
of the engine. But it got 
over the fifty-four miles to 
Innisfail in about three hours, 
through lush sugar farms and 
rich river flats, where every 
acre seemed to be under suc- 
cessful cultivation and where 
the heads of craggy mountains 
showed inland above the rich 
green crops. 

A six hours’ wait gave an 
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opportunity to see Innisfail, 
asmall but growing town whose 
population is more than half 
Italian, and the nature of 
whose principal buildings seems 
to suggest that the Italians 
are a thirsty race. I got back 
to the station just before mid- 
night, and saw the ‘ horror’ 
drawn up alongside the plat- 
form, ready for its nightly 
strafe. It consisted of an 
engine, visible at intervals 
through clouds of escaping 
steam, a score of goods trucks 
and a single passenger coach, 
divided into two compartments. 
I settled down in the first- 
class section with fourteen other 
passengers, and sought without 
conviction for some approach 
to comfort on the two meagrely 
upholstered seats which ran 
the length of it. We thrust 
our luggage where we could, 
under the seats, at one end of 
the compartment, and on the 
small platform outside. 
Punctually at a minute past 
midnight the horror shrieked 
desperately and started with 
a petulant jerk, ran for a 
hundred yards and stopped, 
then indulged in apparently 
inconsequent shunting man- 
guvres which seemed to have 
for their main object the pre- 
vention of any semblance of 
rest. It tired of the game at 
last, and crept on sulkily for 
a few miles. But the sight 
of a truck was too much for 
any good resolves that might 
actuate it; an irresistible lure 
which kept it playing about 
bad-temperedly till it grew 
bored, and sluggishly resumed 
its unwilling progress till the 
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next siding offered more trucks 
for its diversion. We reached 
a place called Tully, thirty 
miles on our journey, after 
two and a half hours of travel, 
waited for half an hour in the 
empty and unlighted station, 
did the twenty-seven miles to 
Cardwell in a little over two 
hours, waited another half-hour, 
then covered the remaining 
thirty-three miles in a two 
hours’ rush of reckless speed 
which landed us at Ingham at 
half-past seven for breakfast. 
Another rail-motor completed 
the journey to Townsville, and 
I stepped gratefully on to the 
platform just five minutes after 
the weekly mail train for the 
west had pulled out. 

I sought the advice of the 
station-master, a helpful soul 
who suggested that a fast car 
might catch the mail train at 
Antil Plains, some fourteen 
miles up the line. I grabbed 
eagerly at the chance, and 
found a nonchalant young man 
who was willing to “ give it a 
fly for a couple of quid.”’ He 
certainly did give it a fly, 
bumping and crashing over 
what must be one of the world’s 
worst roads, boulder-strewn, 
scored by ruts a foot deep, 
washed out in places by 
flooded creeks; over exposed 
roots and small logs, diverg- 
ing occasionally to drive blind 
through long grass round a 
more than usually impossible 
section of road, and reached 
Antil Plains in time to see the 
mail train disappearing into 
the distance. But eighteen 
miles over such a road in 
twenty-six minutes was an ex- 
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perience that one could not 
regret. While we were driving 
back at an easy ten miles an 
hour, one of the badly worn 
tyres blew out at the exact 
spot where one of my suit- 
cases had left the car for the 
restful immobility of the 
roadside. We loaded it again, 
changed the wheel and rolled 
leisurely back to town. 

I left Townsville unostenta- 
tiously by goods train at 5.30 
on the following Monday morn- 
ing, and endured the increasing 
pangs of hunger until we 
reached Mingela four hours 
later. There I had just time 
to snatch a sketchy meal of 
tea and scones and rejoin the 
train. At Chartres Towers we 
waited from eleven to half- 


past, the recognised time 
for tea and scones all over 
Australia. At Homestead 


there was another opportunity 
for refreshment, but the scones 
were stale and the tea weak 
and not very hot. But it was 
well past lunch-time, and one 
did one’s best. The country 
was not particularly interesting. 
Gum trees and thin grass, dusty 
tracks and disheartened cattle 
were scattered over the land- 
scape till, as we approached 
the Great Dividing Range, 
rocky outcrops became too 
plentiful for farming. At War- 
rigal an extra engine helped 
to shove us up a rise of four 
hundred feet in about eight 
miles to the summit. 

The latest available statis- 
tics told me that in 1930 
there were more than twenty 
million sheep in Queensland, 
and as we rattled down the 
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gradient on to the downs I 
looked keenly for the vast 
flocks that I expected to see 
in this celebrated sheep dis- 
trict. As far as the eye reached 
the country lay almost flat, 
only the faintest of undulations 
modifying the rigid line of the 
horizon. A few green thorn- 
bushes stood out vividly, scat- 
tered over an infinite area of 
drab grass-tufts, burned by 
years of untempered sun to a 
dull shade hardly distinguish- 
able from that of the parched 
soil itself. I was the sole 
passenger on the long train, 
and could only wonder dumbly 
and hope that at Torrens Creek 
I should both gain informa- 
tion and enjoy the sight of 
cool water shaded by over- 
hanging trees, green grass, sheep 
and cattle, and some signs of 
life and industry. 

But Torrens Creek, when we 
reached it at half-past five in 
the evening, turned out to be 
a dry stream bed; dazzling 
white sand between burnt 
brown banks where a few 
gum trees drooped dejectedly. 
The railway station stood silent 
and almost deserted in the bare 
brown plain. Opposite, across 
a wide dusty road, stood a 
hotel, a store and one or two 
weather-board houses. A de- 
jected horse, apparently tired 
of waiting for its owner, drew 
a dilapidated buggy slowly 
down the middle of the street, 
the reins trailing in the dust. 
The station platform was occu- 
pied by the station-master and 
a plump smiling man who pre- 
sided over the refreshment room 
—an open-sided shed where a 
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plate of scones and a big 
enamelled iron teapot stood in 
tempting array on a trestle 
table. The smiling man talked 
to me while I consumed his 
alluring wares. 

“No rain for over two years,”’ 
he told me. 

I gasped. “‘ But you must 
have had some showers?” I 
suggested. 

“Last we had was three 
points in January 1929,” he 
said. 

This was amazing, but it 
was true. I knew that there 
had been a prolonged drought, 
but the idea of two and a 
quarter years without even a 
drizzle was hard to assimilate. 
Having digested it, I found it 
easy to believe that there was 
no stock left in the district. 
Hand-feeding was out of the 
question. Those sheep-owners 
who could afford it had eagerly 
sought agistment land at how- 
ever great a distance. Those 
who could not had been forced 
to sell their sheep at ruinous 
prices or leave them to die of 
starvation. 

“ But it’ll be all right when 
the rain comes,’”’ he insisted 
cheerfully. ‘’Tain’t the first 
drought, and it won’t be the 
last.” 

“What’s it like 
west?’ I asked him. 

“Not so bad,” he said. 
“There’s still some sheep about 
Richmond, and a few head of 
cattle too, they tell me.’ 

The guard approached me. 
“We're ready if you are,” he 
said. I offered him some tea 
and scones, but he shook his 
head. 


farther 


‘““T carry my own on the 
train,” he said. ‘‘ There’s only 
well water here, and it’s not 
too good.” 

I got aboard again, and we 
pulled out from Torrens Creek 
and on to the desolate downs. 
South of the line lay what was 
once the great Lammermoor 
station, now subdivided, where 
Christieson, a young Scot, es- 
tablished the first cattle station 
in this part of Australia in 
1862. It was he who first 
found a practicable route over 
the Great Dividing Range and 
drove a few head of cattle 
inland from Mackay. For 
ten years he built up his 
herd, driving the surplus two 
thousand miles overland to 
the Melbourne market; then 
fought his way through seven 
years of drought from 1872 
onwards, and emerged broken 
in health and fortune, but 
with a record which will live 
as long as sheep and cattle are 
bred in Queensland. 

Waterless, shadeless, the view 
was depressing enough even 
from the window of a moving 
railway train; and one could 
faintly imagine the feelings of 
the man who, with a few 
aborigines as sole companions, 
watched the sun rise day after 
day in a cloudless sky for 
seven long years, while his 
cattle died of hunger and the 
precious water in his carefully 
prepared dam evaporated in 
the fierce heat. Mercifully the 
sun set and hid the tortured 
country, and we idled along to 
reach Hughenden late in the 
evening. 

Here was a town, a place 
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of some eight hundred inhabi- 
tants; and a car was waiting 
which carried me to the prin- 
cipal hotel in a few minutes. 
In spite of my free indulg- 
ence in tea and scones during 
the day, I was hungry; but 
“Sorry,” said the proprietor, 
“there’s no call for suppers 
just now. Wouldn’t pay me 
to put ’em on. But you can 
get a feed at the café. Down 
the street and first turn to the 
right.”’ 

The street was empty; the 
café, when I found it, deserted 
except for a young girl attend- 
ant and a man in tight tweed 
trousers and a blue shirt, who 
was eating fast and earnestly 
in one corner. I sat down at 
his table and got him to talk. 
In his second sentence he ex- 
plained to me that at ordinary 
times he was sure of a job 
anywhere at three pounds a 
week. At present he was 
forced to work his guts out 
for a paltry thirty bob. The 
station owners, he assured me, 
had plenty of money, but were 
too mean to spend it. They 
did not care so long as they 
could live and grow fat on 
“the sweat of other men’s 
toil.”” He could not see what 
right they had to starve men 
better than themselves. The 
Government was to blame. 
Ought to tax them more. He 
got up at last and walked out, 
and, true to his professed prin- 
ciples, left me to pay for his 
meal. 

Hughenden is nearly twenty- 
one degrees south of the 
equator and well within the 
tropics; but it was all that 
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I could do to get warm under 
a blanket and a travelling rug 
in my bedroom that night, and 
I had to pile a mackintosh and 
several assorted garments on 
top of the rug before I could 
sleep. So that the morning’s 
cold shower-bath demanded all 
the shivering courage that I 
could muster. 

There was no train west- 
wards until noon, and I spent 
the morning in seeing the town 
and its surroundings. I counted 
seven reasonably large hotels 
in the empty streets, all of 
them pining for customers. I 
watched an old lady with four 
young children drive her buggy 
down the bank of the river, a 
branch of the Flinders, across 
its dry bed and up the other 
bank; and I walked for a 
couple of miles beside the 
watercourse without seeing even 
a puddle. The shops, of which 
there were a fair number, ex- 
posed only old stock for sale, 
and the whole town presented 
such a picture of depression 
that I was relieved when the 
time came to leave it and get 
on into the farther west, where 
‘things were better’ and, one 
hoped, more cheerful. 

Richmond is seventy miles 
west of Hughenden. But a 
goods train is not a Flying 
Scotsman, and the journey 
occupied five hours. And dur- 
ing those five hours I looked 
out over burnt brown plains 
studded sparsely with vivid 
green thorn-bushes. There were 
no embankments on the line, 
no cuttings and apparently no 
ballast. The sleepers seemed 
to be laid directly on the 
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smooth surface of the downs, 
and diverged seldom, and then 
but slightly, from a dead 
straight line east and west. 
Once I saw a house standing 
on a slight rise two or three 
miles away, but there was no 
sign of life near it. Occasional 
heaps of kerosene tins showed 
that at some time human 
beings had passed that way. 
Otherwise the only sign of life 
was in the pair of shining metal 
rails which stretched mile after 
mile in front and behind into 
the distance. 

Of the eight stations between 
Hughenden and Richmond none 
showed any sign of civilisation 
beyond a few yards of raised 
platform and a faded name- 
board; except at Marathon, 
where, a little after three in 
the afternoon, two women 
emerged from their hut beside 
the line and offered to the 
fainting wayfarer scones and 
tea as dejected as their spirits 
and as colourless as _ their 
lives. 

But the sight of Richmond, 
soon after five o’clock, did 
much to dispel the gloom. 
For one thing, the station is 
approached on a big curve, 
and that alone was a welcome 
diversion. Then the group of 
houses was bigger than I had 
seen for the last two hundred 
miles; there were big sidings, 
empty now, but at least show- 
ing that there is considerable 
traffic in better times. And, 
above all, a group of my own 
friends waited with smiling 
faces on the near end of the 
platform. 

The hotel, to which I was 
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conveyed without delay for a 
whisky and soda, was well run 
and clean, the attendants smil- 
ing and efficient. And we 
travelled out to the sheep 
station in a big Buick car 
which ran smoothly over the 
natural surface of the downs, 
where roads are made merely 
by running a car in the desired 
direction, and where there is 
no need for a gear change in 
thousands of square miles. 

The station was a small one, 
consisting of a mere forty 
thousand acres. Other pro- 
perties in the neighbourhood— 
that is to say, within a radius 
of a hundred miles or so— 
ranged from ten thousand to a 
quarter of a million acres. 
Normally the country would 
carry a sheep to the acre; but 
when I saw it this particular 
station could but sparsely feed 
ten thousand sheep on the dry 
remains of grass tufts. My 
host employed two men: one 
to tend the sheep, keeping an 
eye open for sickness and sores, 
shifting the flock from one 
‘paddock’ of four thousand 
acres to another, seeing that 
they found their way to the 
drains that carried water from 
the artesian bore, drafting, 
counting and generally caring 
for his ten thousand charges ; 
the other to tend the garden, 
milk the cows, feed the poultry, 
get in and saddle horses as 
required, keep harness and all 
tools in condition, do odd 
carpentering jobs, kill and 
butcher sheep for food, help in 
tending the hundred miles or 
so of fencing and the ten miles 
of telephone wire, and do any- 
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thing else that might be re- 
quired of him. 

I was driven round the pro- 
perty for some thirty miles, 
and saw no sheep but dead 
ones, which lay, pitiful, on 
the bare ground singly or in 
pairs; no grass but the scat- 
tered remains of dry brown 
tufts which even hungry sheep 
would not eat; no water but 
the thin trickles that ran in 
all directions from the bore- 
head; and no green growth 
but the ubiquitous Parkinsonia 
thorn-bush. And I marvelled 
that men could remain healthy 
and cheerful in surroundings so 
full of depression until I learned 
of the bracing quality of the air, 
the broad outlook that comes 
from vast distances, the tonic 
effects of hard work and early 
hours and the inspiring com- 
panionship of men who faced 
hard times with courage and 
endless resource. 

Seven years of drought! 
There was not a _ property 
either privately owned or man- 
aged by a company that 
was financially free. Everyone, 
without exception, had been 
driven to seek help either from 
the banks or from one of the 
big firms; and one admired 
whole-heartedly the men who 
hung on so pluckily and so cheer- 
fully, and also the firms which 
had the vision and the courage 
to support their efforts year 
after year while prices dropped, 
demand dwindled, and no rain 
fell from the pitiless skies. 

There was a concert in Rich- 
mond one evening. The hall 
was lent by the Town Corneil. 
The hotels vied with one an- 
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other in lending chairs, which 
volunteers ranged in rows ag 
close together as was prac- 
ticable. Somebody lent 4 
piano; somebody else pro- 
duced hundreds of programmes; 
a platform was built by another 
eager helper, and decorated by 
some of the ladies of the dis- 
trict. The audience came from 
anywhere within a hundred 
miles and overflowed from the 
hall to the vacant ground sur- 
rounding it, where they drank 
in the concord of sweet sounds 
which floated through the open 
windows and doors. The per- 
formers gave their services; 
hotels and caterers, as well as 
private citizens, gave quantities 
of refreshments, which were 
sold to the audience in the 
intervals and during the sub- 
sequent dance; so that the 
whole of the proceeds, without 
any deduction whatever, went 
to help the local hospital in 
its dire financial need. 

My host pointed out a man 
to me after the _ concert. 
‘“ That’s Rawlins,’ he _ said. 
“A damn good scout. Saved 
me from crashing years ago. 
Lent me_ several hundred 
pounds when I was hard up 
against it. I can never forget 
that. Come over and meet 
him.”’ 

He led me across the room. 
Rawlins looked at his retreat- 
ing back as he left us. “I 
owe him everything I’ve got,” 
he said simply. ‘ He helped 
me out of the worst hole I was 
ever in.”’ 

The Richmond district was 
done. Even the least par- 
ticular of sheep could no longer 
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find sustenance; and the ten 
thousand on our station were 
driven a hundred miles west 
to my host’s other property, 
where conditions were not quite 
so bad, and where, nominally, 
the rainfall was a little heavier 
and more regular. 

I saw the drover’s camp on 
the evening before the exodus. 
The cook’s waggon and a score 
or so of horses were assembled 
on the western boundary beside 
a stagnant water-hole, where 
a big Parkinsonia gave a little 
shade. The drover himself, 
thin and active, seemed to be 
all eyes. They eclipsed his 
other features completely and 
shone, a clear soft brown, with 
vitality and receptiveness. His 
helpers, two white men, two 
aborigines and a boy, had no 
need of shelter in that rain- 
less, dewless country, and slept 
in the open, their saddles for 
pillows. 

On the following morning 
they started before daylight, 
and we loaded a lorry with 
household goods before packing 
our six selves into the Buick ; 
for there was no object in 
staying on an empty station. 
So we drove into the town 
and out again on the western 
side, following the smooth 
wheel-tracks mile after mile 
over the empty downs. Time 
after time mirage showed us 
broad lakes of water lying 
a mile or two ahead, lakes 
which evaporated rapidly as 
we approached them, and were 
transformed into yet more miles 
of dry brown soil. 

We had to bend southwards 
to avoid the Flinders River, 
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where a heavy line of gum 
trees stood on either side of a 
deep dry watercourse; and a 
little after mid-day we stopped 
under more gum trees beside 
the Nelia bore-drain and made 
tea to wash down a picnic 
lunch. We saw no tree but 
the inevitable Parkinsonia in 
all the hundred and twenty 
miles of the day’s drive; and 
never a hut nor a _ house 
from Richmond till the build- 
ings of the station came into 
sight late in the afternoon. 
Again I marvelled at the sur- 
face. The wheel-tracks were 
packed as smooth and firm as 
asphalt, and in all the long 
drive the only gear changes 
were in restarting after open- 
ing and closing the gates that 
marked the boundaries of 
various holdings. 

There was a good deal of 
grass here, but dry. The drab 
tufts stood rather nearer to- 
gether than the close-nibbled 
roots at Richmond, and their 
withered blades were a foot 
high in places. Parkinsonia 
there was, of course, lots of it. 
But there were also a few 
shapely emu apples, and a 
gum or two. On the horizon 
the gum trees and gidya which 
fringed the Flinders River, the 
northern boundary of the pro- 
perty, showed as a dark line, 
six miles away; while to the 
south a ridge only a few feet 
high in reality, stood out boldly 
with a crown of mixed growth, 
which dwindled on close in- 
spection to very moderate size. 

At Richmond the dry con- 
ditions had seemed to fit in 
with the nature of the country. 
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The bare plains with their 
faintly undulating horizon 
seemed to the unaccustomed 
eye to be designed for scarcity 
of growth ; and it was difficult 
to visualise rich grass covering 
the nakedness of the land. 
But here the impression was 
different. We were in the 
basin of the downs, four hun- 
dred feet above sea-level. The 
gradient was upward to the 
east, where Torrens Creek, two 
hundred miles away, stood at 
an elevation of fifteen hundred 
feet ; and upward to the west, 
two hundred and fifty feet in 
eighty miles to Cloncurry. The 
horizon was less monotonous, 
the growth, or the remains of 
it, more prolific. Perhaps be- 
cause there was some grass re- 
maining the drought seemed an 
accidental condition. And, in- 
deed, I learned that this was 
considered a favoured district, 
where rain was more frequent 
and more copious than else- 
where. But even here for 
seven years the rain had fallen 
only in the mockery of light 
showers which wetted the grass 
and were insufficient to pene- 
trate the soil. Day after day 
we watched dark clouds ap- 
proach over the horizon, hurry 
towards us and evaporate, or 
change their course more to 
the south. Day after day, 
hopefully, the same question 
was telephoned to the nearest 
town: ‘‘ Heard of any rain ? ” 
And always the reply told of 
light rains at Winton, at Bar- 
ealdine, or at Longreach, two 
hundred miles to the south-east. 

I was asked if I could ride. 
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I thought of the unshod, ill- 
conditioned screws which one 
rides at a foot’s pace along 
the rough and narrow jungle 
paths in Papua, and I answered 
“No” with some conviction. 
For in Richmond I had seen 
a cowboy stagger out from an 
hotel and try to mount his 
horse. Twice he got up and 
rolled down again on the off- 
side, too drunk to find his 
seat. He was helped up and 
steadied eventually ; somebody 
smacked the horse on the 
quarters, and he was off down 
the street at a gallop, flogging 
at his mount with his soft felt 
hat as he disappeared in a cloud 
of dust. And only that morning 
I had seen the young station 
manager, smiling happily, bare- 
back on a big grey outlaw 
as the spirited beast bucked, 
reared, pirouetted and played 
every trick that an outlaw 
knows ; dismounting only when 
he rolled, and mounting again 
as he got to his feet, to take 
him by the head and gallop 
the excess. spirits out of him 
before saddling up for the 
day’s work. 

The drove of sheep arrived. 
Heralded by a light cloud of 
dust far away to the north- 
east, they came into sight as 
faint motion, indefinite, form- 
less, indistinct in the dun- 
coloured haze that the motion 
caused. Gradually the bodies 
of the drovers took form, dark 
specks which rode slowly round 
the drove; and gradually the 
sheep became visible, moving 
slowly, steadily forward to- 
wards the drafting pens that 
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were their goal. The hundred 
miles had occupied fifteen days 
of steady driving, during which 
water had to be found at 
frequent intervals, grass dis- 
covered where no grass grew, 
and the weakest of the big 
flock watched and nursed 
through the gruelling journey. 
And that only two lambs were 
missing from the ten thousand 
head was eloquent testimony 
to the knowledge and patience 
of the drover. 

But there was little joy in 
their arrival. This was not a 
matter of restocking, not a 
question of making the most 
of good conditions, but a last 
desperate move, long deferred, 
that could be deferred no more. 
The station was already stocked 
to the full feeding capacity of 
the remaining grass. These 
sheep were merely to be re- 
drafted and an equal number 
sent on another hundred miles 
to agistment land farther west. 
Seven years had sounded the 
depths of the country’s re- 
sources. Men had hung on to 
what they could; had econo- 
mised, planned and worked 
through the years of drought 
and bad markets in the hope 
that rain and better prices 
would come before exhaustion 
overtook them. And for seven 
years ‘the firms’ had lent 
and financed, and had sup- 
ported the whole of this vast 
area. Some time, and soon, 
the limit of the firms’ ability 
would be reached. Already 
they were becoming reluctant, 
and were refusing further help 
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to the least efficient. Sheep 
were being sold by thousands 
at half a crown a head. Many 
more were, perforce, left to 
starve. I heard of one instance 
in which an owner was driven 
to slaughter three thousand 
lambs to save them from the 
longer agony of starvation. 
And for the same reason many 
thousands of sheep were given 
away by owners who could no 
longer feed them. 

Two days before I left the 
weather changed suddenly. The 
heat had been intense, the ther- 
mometer rising to well over a 
hundred degrees each day and 
falling to the eighties at night. 
Then, after a night of strong 
wind, I woke to find the ground 
covered by frost and a steady 
penetrating breeze blowing 
across the hundreds of miles 
of downs from the south-east. 
This ended all hope of rain, 
and I left a scattered com- 
munity who faced with un- 
dimmed courage the prospect of 
at least another half-year of 
drought and anxiety. 

The half-year was to stretch 
to a year and a half before 
plenteous rains fell at the end 
of 1932, and lush grass clothed 
the thousands of square miles 
of downs country which had 
been parched for so long. All 
stations are restocking to the 
limit of their capacity. Wool 
prices have risen and are still 
rising ; and men are cheerfuly 
paying off their mountainous 
accumulations of debt and 
preparing to safeguard them- 
selves against the next drought. 
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MOTOR BOATS AND THRILLS. 


BY COLONEL G. A. STRUTT. 


In these days when one sees 
more aeroplanes than butter- 
flies, and the automobiles on 
the roads resemble armies of 
soldier ants on the march, 
when private cars are fitted 
with radios, and when a 
man’s voice can circumvent 
the globe in the fraction of a 
second, it becomes a mental 
effort to throw one’s memory 
back thirty years and to recall 
conditions as they were then. 
I am bad at remembering dates, 
but my impression is that at 
that time hardly any English 
‘airman’ had succeeded in 
leaving the ground, and I well 
remember accosting a so-called 
airman, who was making short 
convulsive runs along a famous 
racecourse, and asking him 
eagerly whether he had flown 
yet. His reply was, ‘‘ Well, 
I can’t say I’ve actually flown, 
but I know I could fly like a 
bird ; but no one can tell me 
how to get this darned thing 
off the ground.” 

In those days motor cars 
could only have numbered a 
very few hundreds, whilst motor 
boats were in their very infancy. 
About this time I saw in some 
paper that an adventurous in- 
dividual had almost rounded 
the Isle of Wight in one, and I 
was immediately imbued with 
the idea that this means of 
conveyance must be ideal for 
the west coast of Scotland. 


Events went to prove that I 
was wrong. 

Anyhow I immediately set 
about acquiring one, and 
this was a very different pro- 
position to buying now; for 
no boat-building firms seemed 
to specialise in this line, nor 
did there seem to be any 
engines constructed for the 
purpose. In fact, there seemed 
to be nothing between a rowing 
boat and a sailing boat to 
choose from. Eventually I ran 
to ground a firm in Limehouse, 
of all places, which, I was told, 
made a speciality of building a 
good strong ship’s boat. This 
sounded the right sort of stuff, 
so to Limehouse I betook my- 
self. 

“No; we have never yet 
built a motor boat, but we 
would very much like to try.” 
Followed a long discussion on 
engines. We could only think 
of an engine out of a motor car, 
and soon came to the conclusion 
that by the time we had in- 
stalled an engine of moderate 
horse - power, together with 
its accessories, a boat of my 
modest requirements would, of 
necessity, have to function as a 
submarine owing to the dead- 
weight it was expected to 
carry. It looked as if it would 
either have to stand up on end 
when afloat or be so broad as 
to resemble a coracle. 

Whilst this head scratching 
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was going on a tousle-headed 
young sailor man had drifted 
in and had been patiently 
listening to the pros and cons 
of our argument. 

‘“ Mister,” said he, ‘I seen 
a little boat myself agoing like 
one o’clock with an engine made 
in America—a little beauty she 
were, doin’ six knots, or getting 
on that way.’’ Our blood was 
fired. ‘Did he know the 
name?’ ‘ Did it cost much ? ”’ 
“Could we get one in Eng- 
land ? ” “Did it weigh 
much?’ And so on. To all 
this the reply was, ‘‘ Can’t say, 
Mister.”’ 

This was deplorable, but all 
the same the information 
seemed to call for refreshments 
and the changing hands of half- 
a-crown. Thus stimulated, 
‘tousle-head ’ volunteered the 
statement that he thought a 
pal of his might know and that 
he would do his best to find 
him and send him round. A 
whole crown each was held out 
as bait if he succeeded and if 
his pal could give the informa- 
tion. 

Sure enough, next day they 
turned up, and, what was more, 
‘the pal,’ who looked like the 
engineer of a small tramp- 
steamer, not only remembered 
but even gave an address in 
England where one might be 
obtained. 

An order for an eighteen- 
foot open boat, fitted with an 
engine of x value, was at 
length arranged, and I was to 
have a mast and sail and 
Kapok cushions for emergencies, 
all for the sum of £135. To 
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save expense I undertook to 
construct her lockers, floor grat- 
ings, and so on myself as a 
winter occupation, and decided, 
therefore, to have her delivered 
to my home in the Midlands. 
It is immaterial to the story 
that my handiwork completely 
spoiled what was otherwise an 
excellent bit of boat building. 
She duly arrived and was duly 
admired, my chauffeur especi- 
ally ‘falling’ for the rather 
cumbersome bright-green two- 
stroke engine (name now for- 
gotten and inventor forgiven). 

What a two-stroke engine 
was we had, in those days, 
only the foggiest idea, but 
the ‘ tout ensemble’ looked so 
beautiful that we felt com- 
pelled to cart her to the 
nearest river to ‘undergo her 
trials.’ She not only floated 
but sat the water like a duck, 
and to all beholders was a 
source of the deepest admira- 
tion. We went aboard; we 
read the book of words and 
acted accordingly. We wound 
and we wound and we wound, 
and nothing happened for sev- 
eral hours; and by that time 
we realised that we had to 
undergo the trials and not The 
Tinnet—the somewhat absurd 
name we had given her because 
her ultimate home was to be 
on Loch Linnhe. 

We subsequently called her 
every other name—but let that 
pass. 

Towards evening Harry’s (my 
chauffeur) hands were blistered 
beyond winding, and mine were 
only good for a few more 
swings of the handle, when 
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suddenly, ‘ Pop Pop Bang Pop,’ 
and the engine was actually: 
revolving under its own power. 
Would she keep going whilst 
we cast off? Yes, she did. 
She did not even stop when 
we put her in gear; she actu- 
ally picked up speed, quite 
four knots, and had taken us 
a quarter of a mile, down- 
stream I ruefully recall, before 
she decided that this had been 
enough for one day. We rowed 
her home up-stream, and felt 
that she was very heavy and 
that we were very tired. 

Weeks passed; the floor 
boards were finished; spring 
had come, and by now we 
could reasonably expect to start 
her within half an hour. We 
had even had one memorable 
non-stop run of two hours. 
She was, we felt, a real motor 
boat and ready for the sea; 
so to Greenock she was sent, 
and as stable companion we 
sent along with her a col- 
lapsible canvas boat to act as 
tender. An excellent boat, 
too, but for a rent in her 
bottom caused by a small boy 
and a large stone. This had, 
however, been repaired with 
a tyre patch, and she was as 
good as new ‘seemingly,’ as 
they say in my part of the 
country. 

“ Yes,’”’ said the pier-master 
of Prince’s Pier, Greenock, as 
the owner and engineer stepped 
forth from the station, ‘ a sma’ 
boat wi’ an engine to her had 
arrived and was on the watter, 
and an awfu’ lot of interest she 
was causing whatever.’’ Our 
chests filled with pride. 
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It suddenly struck me that 
I had not been down the Clyde, 
through the Kyles of Bute and 
up to Ardrishaig, where we 
intended to cross by the Crinan 
Canal, into Loch Linnhe, since 
I was very small indeed. It 
also occurred to me that there 
might be lochs up which I 
might wander, without knowing 
it, when following the coast- 
line. In fact, it would be just 
as well to have a chart, as I 
had no desire to find myself 
up at the head of Loch Long, 
for instance. That would have 
been sore hurt to our pride as 
navigators. 

Harry was despatched to buy 
a chart just as if it had been a 
daily paper. For my part I 
went to the station refreshment 
room to purchase stores for the 
voyage, and emerged with four 
bottles of beer and a pork pie, 
and found Harry, whose ‘ chart’ 
proved to be a cyclists’ road 
map. I was able to supplement 
this with a diminutive scale- 
map of Clyde steamer routes 
culled from an old Bradshaw. 
That a compass might be useful 
had never entered my head; 
for I had in my childhood only 
seen that part of the coast under 
the most favourable conditions. 
How were we to know that we 
were to hit on one of the worst 
gales seen for many a year? 
Certainly, as we banged and 
popped our way out into the 
Clyde from the shelter of a 
jetty, things did not look quite 
so bright as they had previously 
from the windows of the train. 

The day was heavily over- 
cast and, moreover, there was 
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a nasty bobble on the water 
which made me wonder how 
the Linnet would behave. 

Although I was certain that 
I ought to make straight across 
to the other side, I was con- 
fronted with cogent reasons 
for remaining on our own 
side for as long as possible. 
First, there was the aforesaid 
pobble with a strong tide 
against it; secondly, a good 
many steamers were passing 
up and down the river, to say 
nothing of those going across 
it, and I should look well, I 
thought, if the engine konked 
half-way across. That this 
would happen seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion, and I felt 
sure that when it did so it 
would choose the moment for 
its inactivities when we were 
right in front of the bows of 
the largest and most important 
steamer available. Discretion 
won and we selected the south 
side, which, of course, turned 
out to be the very one we should 
have avoided. 

For a mile or so all went well, 
the engine going strong (for it) 
and the Linnet bumping over 
the waves, now very con- 
siderable, most bravely. 

Suddenly Harry shouted, 
“Look at our boat !”’ 

I looked ; though there was 
not much to look at except its 
gunwale—for she was almost 
sunk out of sight. Instinc- 
tively I realised what had 
happened ; the patch had come 
off. We did not dare stop the 
engine for fear it might take 
on one of its bad fits, but 
managed to drag the boat 
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alongside, empty it, heave it 


aboard and fold it up; and 


then lashed it across the Linnet 
from side to side with the ends 
projecting a foot or two. 

All this time we had been 
hugging the shore and were well 
down towards the mouth of the 
Firth. There was a _ point 
ahead with a lighthouse on it, 
and I decided that here at any 
rate we must turn north and 
cross the rather formidable 
expanse of water that separated 
us from the entrance to the 
Kyles of Bute. Putting her 
nose round I quickly discovered 
that the Linnet was a very dif- 
ferent proposition in the head 
sea with which she now had to 
contend; for the first roll 
she gave buried the projecting 
bow of the canvas boat feet 
below the water and very nearly 
capsized us. It was obvious 
that this must be stopped. 
There was no room for the boat 
inside the Linnet, and as it was 
now useless for emergencies 
there was clearly only one place 
for it and that was overboard 
—so overboard it went. Some- 
how the loss made us a ‘ bit 
lonesome-like,’ but we soon felt 
more so, for directly we had 
rounded the point we realised 
what we were in for. 

In the lee of the shore the 
wind had merely seemed strong ; 
but once clear of it we found, 
to our dismay, that a full sou’- 
westerly gale was blowing and 
that really big seas, badly con- 
fused owing to the ebb tide, 
were coming in from the 
Atlantic. 

Although only a hundred 
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yards from shore, it was utterly 
impossible to turn and bolt 
back to shelter. I made one 
attempt before it seemed too 
late, with the result that we 
were almost capsized, shipped 
a big wave, and our pork pie 
and two bottles of our precious 
beer were washed overboard. 
As I received half of it (I 
mean the wave, not the beer) 
straight on my chest I almost 
followed suit. 

To make matters worse it 
started to sheet with rain; so 
thick was it that we could not 
see more than a couple of 
hundred yards, let alone the 
other side, which was at least 
six miles away. In any case 
it would have been impossible 
to take the short way and to 
make straight across, and the 
only alternative, according to 
my scrap of Mr Bradshaw’s 
map, was to make a long slant 
of about thirteen miles before 
we could get into the shelter 
of the Kyles. To an ex- 
perienced yachtsman this may 
sound mere child’s play, but 
I can assure him it was not. 
I subsequently discovered that 
all shipping had had to run for 
shelter and had suffered great 
damage generally, with con- 
siderable loss of life. 

Certainly the situation ap- 
peared critical from our point 
of view in an eighteen-foot 
open boat whose safety de- 
pended on an engine which had 
already that day run longer 
than ever before without konk- 
ing out. Visibility was prac- 
tically nil; we had no compass 
or chart, and the only means 
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of telling one’s direction was 
from the waves and by keeping 
the wind on my left cheek. 
I do not mind confessing that 
I was scared stiff at the start. 
It is a bad feeling to be near 
safety and yet be compelled to 
turn one’s back on it, and to 
set off across what, from its 
appearance, might well have 
been mid-Atlantic. 

The first few waves, beyond 
slopping on board and making 
poor Harry bail furiously, did 
no damage. I say ‘ poor Harry’ 
for this was the first time he 
had ever seen the sea, and if 
he felt nervous it was not to 
be wondered at. 

Suddenly up loomed a wave 
like the wall of a house. I 
had just time to swing her 
head into it and to meet it 
nose on. As ill-luck would 
have it, the crest was just on 
the break as we met it, and, 
as it broke, it seemed to 
throw us straight on end. 
I well remember Harry’s face 
(he was forrard and lying on 
the floor boards for safety and 
clutching the mast, by my 
orders, to prevent his being 
washed overboard); it was 
vertically above my own, and 
there it seemed to stay for 
whole minutes whilst the wave 
passed under us. Came a 
sickening crash as the forward 
twelve feet of our cockleshell 
hit the trough of the wave 
with a smack that would have 
smashed her had she been less 
stoutly built. To my surprise 
we found ourselves still afloat, 
but with at least a foot of 
unwanted water aboard sluicing 
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up and down and threatening 
to wash me overboard from 
the tiller. 

The engine gave a pop—lI 
had forgotten all about it in 
the general flurry—as if to 
tell me that the water was up 
to the carburettor and that a 
second PoP would mean a 
very definite “Stop” (she al- 
ways stopped at a second pop). 
I yelled to Harry to bail for 
dear life, and judging by the 
speed with which he did so he 
valued his life highly. 

After a few of these giant 
waves the intermediary sort 
seemed almost child’s play— 
just a sudden flip into them, a 
slither and they were gone— 
but the whoppers had to be 
watched for, and each entailed 
a full turn to port together 
with a nicety of judgment to 
dodge the break. 

Gradually we got the water 
under, though every few min- 
utes the engine gave its threat- 
ening cough and made our 
hair stand on end. 

After an hour we passed 
what looked like the old Lord of 
the Isles, with little showing 
above the smother but her 
funnels and paddle-boxes, ap- 
parently making for Rothesay 
for shelter. This showed we 
were still on our right course 
and raised our spirits so much 
that we soon found ourselves 
yelling as we rode each of the 
‘big ’uns’; not from fear as 
we were nearly doing an hour 
back, but from sheer exhilara- 
tion. Somehow we knew the 
LTinnet was top dog and that 
she was as excited as we were. 
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All’s well that ends well, but 
we were exceedingly glad when 
at last we sighted land, and 
most glorious did the remaining 
two bottles of beer taste when 
we eventually arrived in the 
comparative shelter of the 
Kyles. Although there was 
still a heavy sea, the run across 
the mouth of Loch Fyne and 
up to Ardrishaig seemed to be 
the calm after a storm; but 
my greatest elation was due 
to the receipt of a telegram 
(sent to and forwarded from 
Greenock) telling me peremp- 
torily not to start'as a big gale 
was blowing and that a flotilla 
of destroyers had put into my 
destination for shelter. Quite 
good staff work I admit; but 
unfortunately we had started 
before the gale. 

Next day was uneventful 
except that we sighted the 
yacht, which had been sent out 
to search for us, before she 
sighted us and, thoughtless 
young monkeys, dodged her 
behind the back of an island, 
determined to get home first. 

Thereafter we ran up to the 
head of a loch and found we 
had reached a dead end. Fol- 
lowing that we, in our ignorance, 
tried to get up the shallow 
narrows between Seal Island 
and the mainland. As the tide 
was low and ebbing strongly 
we found ourselves swept back- 
wards, for it was swifter than 
the poor little Zinnet ; and after 
bumping and bouncing on the 
bottom, returned to our starting 
point. One rock we hit full on 
where no sane rock ought to 
have been, but the Linnet, not 
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to be outdone after her great 
adventure, ran right up it and 
down the other side, unscathed. 

Yes; we got home before 
the yacht and foolishly let out 
that we had seen her and 
dodged her. My sense of 
humour was not appreciated 
by my father, and our recep- 
tion varied rather, one might 
say, from A—a good dressing 
down for being caught by a 
gale I knew nothing about, to 
Z—a bottle of champagne at 
dinner for the hardy mariner. 
‘ Hardy mariners ’ was not what 
we were called but what we felt 
ourselves to be—so what did it 
matter ! 


The next real thrill a motor 
boat and I shared took place 
eighteen years later and in a 
very different part of the world 
—namely, Vancouver Island. 

Japan was really my destina- 
tion, but, owing to the great 
earthquake there, I was hung 
up for a fortnight or so at 
Vancouver, and so I decided 
to cross to the island and fish 
the mouth of the famous Camp- 
bell River. 

In due course I found myself 
dumped down at a tiny town- 
ship consisting of a pier, a 
wooden hotel, a store of sorts 
and three or four small wooden 
houses. There were plenty of 
salmon, but as their capture 
seemed to require no skill and 
their fighting qualities could 
not be compared with those of 
our Atlantic salmon, I soon 
grew aweary of it and decided 
to try my luck farther afield. 

I was lent a rowing boat and, 
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what was of far more value, an 
outboard motor, which, con- 
trary to my experience, started 
magnificently, and soon took 
us (my pal Dick and myself) 
some ten miles up the Straits 
of Georgia towards Queen Char- 
lotte Sound. 

It was a glorious day, and 
having reached a high rocky 
point called, I believe, Pros- 
pect Point, we decided to go 
ashore, climb the bluff and 
have lunch there whilst admir- 
ing the wonderful view across 
the Strait towards the main- 
land. Deep-blue water without 
a ripple; its bosom studded 
with rocky wood-clad islands 
whose area seemed doubled, so 
perfect was the reflection. Be- 
yond them, as far as the eye 
could see, rose feathery blue 
mountains, surely of fairy 
origin. Rough grim moun- 
tains I knew them to be, but, 
softened by distance, they ap- 
peared to have the consist- 
ency of smoke. 

In places the Strait must be 
almost as wide as the English 
Channel, but here it looked 
not more than three or four 
miles. Beyond our point, how- 
ever, it widened out into a 
great basin, nearly circular, 
but without any apparent exit. 

I think we must have fallen 
asleep; for my next impres- 
sion was that the Strait had 
transformed itself into a 
rapidly running river caused 
by the ebb of the tide. 

There was no broken water 
—only a great oily glide that 
boiled and seethed and spread 
out and weakened as it entered 
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the basin, which had now the 
appearance of the head of a 
giant salmon pool. Imme- 
diately below the point a great 
eddy was forming, and on 
this an Indian was fishing 
and pulling out a spring salmon 
every few minutes. I admired 
the way in which he let him- 
self drift to the tail of the 
eddy, and then, with a few 
strokes of his paddle, brought 
his canoe into the reverse 
current and so back to the lee 
of the point. 

The whole thing was fascinat- 
ing to watch, and, as the tide 
gained force and speed, small 
eddies began to appear in the 
distance, and these in turn 
were changed imperceptibly 
into small whirlpools, then into 
larger, and these again into a 
series of several big ones maybe 
half a mile or more in diameter. 
It was exactly like watching 
a giant in a fairy story slowly 
stretch himself and wake, then 
move, and from movement 
rouse himself to fierce anger ; 
for by now the whole Strait 
was a boiling surging torrent, 
malevolent even in the sunshine. 

Miles to our left, or north, 
could be heard the booming 
roar of a vast tide rip: white 
jagged waves like surf; and 
above them a cloud of spray 
such as one sees Over any one 
of the great waterfalls. 

It was here that the Strait 
made its exit through what 
had before appeared to be a 
solid line of wooded cliff. 

“ Dick,” I said, “I think 
it’s about time we were moving, 
or we’ll have the tide so strong 
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that we'll never get against 
it with the outboard.” 

When we reached the water’s 
edge we wished we had not 
left the boat so near the 
point. The tide was running 
like a spate, and a hundred 
yards below us it condensed 
and dropped in a steep slope 
to form a terrific vortex im- 
mediately below the point. 

Later the Indians told us 
that this vortex was usually 
a hundred yards across and 
seventy feet in depth in the 
centre, and that twice a year 
it became bottomless. Obvi- 
ously no place for an outboard 
motor. 

Down it we very nearly 
went; for, even with the oars 
to help the motor, it took us 
some moments to get any way, 
and our progress was little more 
than that of a snail. 

We had gained perhaps a 
quarter of a mile from the 
point when fut-pop-fut-pop— 
pop! The motor stopped dead. 
A scramble on Dick’s part 
to get out the oars ; I tried the 
engine, with no result ; looked 
into the tank and found it bone 
dry. There was nothing for it 
but to row hard, as an eddy 
had carried us like a leaf well 
offshore, and we might have 
been carried below the point 
into that horrid spinning whirl- 
pool. We rowed like the devil, 
but not an inch could we gain 
though we did not actually lose 
ground. But we were in con- 
siderable danger as the tide 
would obviously outlast our 
strength, and I, for my part, 
was getting distinctly blown, 
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Chance gave us the solu- 
tion and took us out of the 
eddy on to the edge of another 
going the reverse way. Any- 
how we found that we had 
suddenly gained a hundred 
yards while for half an hour 
we had not gained a hundred 
inches. 

To cut it short; by dodging 
about from one stream to 
another we eventually got out 
of the narrows and were able 
to make the shore, where we 
rested thankfully until the tide 
turned, when we drifted back 
in ease and comfort. 


Motor boat incident No. 3 
followed hard on the heels of 
this and was brought about 
that very evening by my frater- 
nising at the capacious bar of 
the otherwise small hotel. All 
the local worthies were there, 
and worthily did they make the 
newcomers welcome. 

They were Canadian bred 
except one very cheery English 
lad who had settled there a few 
years previously. He bore a 
name well known in England, 
but will pass as merely F., and 
he owned a very old _ half- 
decked motor boat and nothing 
else so far as I could learn— 
just earned a bit by running 
odd jobs. 

Refreshment must have cir- 
culated freely, and I expect my 
tongue was wagging rather 
freely, too, over the day’s ad- 
venture. 

“By Gar,’ said a French 
Canadian, ‘you dam lucky 
get outa there.”’ 

“Say; what dam fool told 


’em ever to go there at all,” 
said another. 

‘“T remember,’ started a 
third — and then out came 
strings of stories about the 
wretched place; how the big 
Alaskan boats never attempted 
the narrows on an ebb, and 
how the big basin had been 
known to transform itself into 
one vast whirlpool whose vortex 
reached down to the very 
bottom. 

One thing was certain— 
namely, that at the point 
where we had seen the cloud 
of spray the whole Strait 
narrowed from the width of the 
Channel down to 470 yards, 
and that there was a fall of 
eleven feet in less than half a 
mile, i.e., the length of the 
narrows. 

This drop was at times spread 
out over the whole half-mile, 
whilst at others it was con- 
densed into a sudden drop of 
eight to ten feet, and the rush 
of water was colossal. F. volun- 
teered the latter information 
and immediately got his leg 
pulled. “ F. says he been down 
it with the tide racing in his 
little ole boat.’’ ‘“‘ He never 
seen no fall nor anyone else 
cos’ no one ever been down it 
when running like that.” ‘“F. 
went through in dead water and 
dreamt the rest.’’ ‘Good boy, 
F., but he don’t take us in like 
that. He never seen it. Course 
he ain’t.” ‘Scared stiff if he 
did,” &c., &c. By this time 
poor F., who stuck manfully 
to his story, was beginning to 
“Bet you I do it again.” 
‘Bet you you won’t,” said 
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a dozen voices. ‘“ Bet you I 
do,” and so on until F. had to 
do something about it, and that’s 
where I came in. 

F. said, “‘ You come from the 
old country; let’s show these 
—— what we says we can do we 
will do. Any of you fellers give 
me a note to take to the lumber 
camp below the narrows, when 
the tide’s ebbing, and I’ll go 
and bring an answer back and 
take my friend here as a 
witness.”” Poorme! He never 
even asked ‘by your leave,’ 
but just said that I was willing 
to go. 

“F.,” I said aside, ‘ have 
you really done it and can you 
really do it again?’ ‘“ You 
bet your life I can, and what’s 
more take ten dollars on it if 
you want any.” 

As there seemed no way of 
getting out of it without look- 
ing a poltroon, and feeling 
that the Mother Country had 
some small stake in the issue, 
the bets ‘ were on.’ 

Next morning we trooped 
down to F.’s boat, and a view 
of it at close quarters did not 
inspire me with confidence. 
However, a bet was a bet; 
and the note was written and 
handed over. What did buck 
me up was F.’s face, for he 
looked more cheerful than those 
who were being left behind. 

“O.K., boys ; back by tea,” 
he said. ‘Chuck!’ said the 
engine, and we were off. I 
will say that I really liked the 
sound of that engine, and the 
moment she started you could 
tell that she had received loving 
care and attention. 
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The tide was running strong, 
and we scorched down the 
Strait till we came to the 
narrows above the head of 
the pool, and found the con- 
ditions much the same as on 
the previous day. 

“Now you sit tight and 
don’t talk to me, and just you 
watch,” said F.; and tight 
I sat, for there was enough to 
watch. 

He was a real ‘ corker’ in a 
boat, that lad. Heading out 
from the point he made straight 
for the edge of the big whirl- 
pool and got on to the edge 
of it. A few yards to our 
right was the edge of another, 
which tore past in the opposite 
direction. It needed nice steer- 
ing. Down we swept to the 
lower end, and, just as we 
were getting to the up-current, 
F. put her sharp about and 
raced her for the edge of the 
next eddy lower down. 

Not a mistake did he make, 
and twisting, turning and re- 
volving we fairly tore through 
the pool, never shipping a drop 
of water, and ever getting 
nearer to the spray cloud and 
its alarmingly loud roar. 

We were within half a mile 
of the gorge, and above it the 
water seemed to bank up as if 
it could never force a way 
through. The surface had now 
become really broken into a 
mass of short confused racing 
waves. Water was coming on 
board, and F. ordered me into 
the engine-room and fastened 
the door, directing me to look 
out through the forward port- 
hole. 
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I looked, and it was not a 
sight I cared about. I never 
want to see it again. I have 
seen the Niagara rapids running 
in flood, in the days before 
they were tapped, and it looked 
just like that, with the addi- 
tion of a sheer drop in the 
middle. 

Before the drop came there 
was a succession of big waves 
as the waters collected them- 
selves to make the leap. 

We reached the first; up 
went the bow; a sickening 
lurch, and up she went again. 

My foothold went, my hand- 
hold went, and I went too, 
frantically clutching at any- 
thing to stop myself from fall- 
ing on top of the fly-wheel. 
Something came to my hand, 
gave, and held; and I felt 
myself on my feet again but 
in a strange silence. 

I turned and saw F.’s face 
—as white as a sheet. Why ? 
I wondered. I did not wonder 
for long, and I don’t think it 
took long either for mine to 
turn white too; for what I 
held in my hand were the main 
leads from the magneto, and 
these I had torn adrift. 

“That’s torn it,’ said I 
(very truthfully for once). 

“Yep. Guess we'll go down 
now where we don’t want,” 
replied F. 

Almost as he spoke we both 
realised that a strange change 
had taken place and that we 
were in absolute silence. Not 
only had the noise of the engine 
ceased, but also all other noises, 
such as the battering of the 
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waves on the hull. We might 
have stopped had not a glance 
at the shore told us that we 
were racing past at an in- 
credible speed. We seemed 
not only to be on the crest of 
@ wave but to stick to it. We 
were, in fact, surf-riding on the 
grand scale—and a glorious 
sensation it was, too, like a 
long ski-run on perfect snow 
and down a perfectly graded 
slope. 

Fright vanished. It was 
just sheer exhilaration ; swift 
motion in an otherwise still 
world ; even the waves seemed 
motionless as if turned to stone, 
for we were travelling at ex- 
actly the same speed as they 
were. 

All too soon was the glide 
over, but, looking back, on 
reaching still water, we won- 
dered whether we had really 
ever come down such a place 
at all. 

We were back by tea, as F. 
had promised, together with 
the answer to the letter, which 
had said, “If you ever get 
this here letter look at your 
watch and see if the two damned 
fools who brought it came 
down on the ebb, will you?” 

The bets were paid, and I 
guess F. has kept secret the 
right way of shooting the 
narrows ; for it certainly was 
the right way. Even now 
I doubt if we could have 
managed it with the engine 
running. 

Well, here’s luck to him, 
but I hope he has a new boat 
by now. 
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THE HARVESTS OF PROVENCE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


MonsrIEcvuR and I had always 
been childishly excited over a 
yield of any kind in our homes. 
Never shall I forget the thrill 
of finding the first egg from 
our intensive hens which we 
housed upon the tiny roof- 
garden of a small house in 
London during the war. At 
the sound of the first conceited 
eackle of a hen, Monsieur 
dashed from his garden-study 
where he was writing military 
history and tore upstairs, jost- 
ling the cook who thundered 
up from her basement, and 
the house - parlourmaid who 
came scudding from an upper 
flight, and eventually colliding 
with me as I shot from the 
drawing-room, all of us eager 
to be the first in the finding of 
that wonderful egg. 

Later, in our Hampstead 
garden, there was the excite- 
ment of counting our cherry 
crop (the maximum yield was 
nine cherries), and our few 
apples, and of taking the tem- 
perature every half-hour of our 
precious William pear; for 
everyone knows that it is vital 
to sit up all night with a 
William pear that is upon the 
point of ripening, lest the 
precise moment for picking it 
be lost and it become a mere 
potato. 

So that when we came to 
live in Provence and took pos- 
session of a little domaine, 
stocked with melons, apricots, 


figs, greengages, cherries, 
strawberries, peaches, its ter- 
races lined with fruitful vines 
and also a grove of olive trees, 
we lived in a series of thrills as 
crop after crop ripened and 
must be harvested. 

The olive crop came first, 
and I awoke one morning to 
the sound of a curious inter- 
mittent tapping, as though 
hundreds of woodpeckers were 
at work in the woods below 
the house. To satisfy my curi- 
osity, I leaped out of bed, rushed 
to a window and peered out. 
I saw a sea of grey-green 
foliage rippling into silvery 
waves as the mistral swept over 
it, and under this sea the 
gnarled trunks of a myriad 
olive trees. Up in the tossing 
boughs, sometimes submerged 
by waves of foliage, sometimes 
silhouetted against the bluest 
sky in the world, were men 
shouting and laughing. Each 
man clung to his tree with his 
left arm, while with his right, 
holding a long bamboo, he 
beat the branches. I realised 
that the olive harvest had 
begun, and that all our peasant 
neighbours were already out 
in the sunshine gathering their 
crops. 

I roused Monsieur, who was 
as eager as I to pick our own 
olives and to use our own olive 
oil; and, when we had drunk 
our coffee, taking the advice of 
Emilia, our little cook, we 
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dressed ourselves in workmen’s 
ancient overalls (because the 
juice of olives leaves a perma- 
nent stain), and went out into 
the garden to find Hilaire, our 
gardener. 

He was childishly keen to 
pick olives and to give us a 
demonstration of his skill in 
climbing trees, and at once 
went in search of a long bamboo 
and the curious ladder, made 
like the spine of a Dover sole, 
such as all the Provencaux use. 
Our two little maids also were 
delighted to leave their work 
indoors and join us in the 
olive grove. 

While they fetched sacks 
and sheets to spread under the 
trees to catch the fruit and 
Hilaire searched for his bamboo, 
Monsieur and I walked across 
to our neighbour’s terraces to 


watch him and his family 


harvesting their crop. They 
were all there: father, mother, 
sons, daughters, grandparents 
and grandchildren. The men 
were up in the trees, and the 
women, children and old people 
were picking up the olives, 
which rattled down through 
the leaves in a purple-black 
hail and fell and bounced upon 
the sacks and sheets, also upon 
the backs and heads beneath. 

A yell of ‘“ Mefiez-vous ! 
Mefiez-vous !”” from the men 
above heralded each shower of 
fruit, and we watched the big 
wooden measures being filled 
incredibly quickly, the damaged 
fruit and broken and rotten 
twigs (purposely knocked off 
to clean the trees) being thrown 
aside. 

Emilia joined us, and at 
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once poured into my ear a 
stream of romantic gossip. | 
was asked to observe a bright- 
eyed girl with an orange hand- 
kerchief tied over her black 
curls, who, to Emilia’s scorn, 
had started at the foot of the 
mountain and was climbing 
slowly upward. Only a novice 
would do that, Emilia ex- 
plained ; women who are accus- 
tomed to the back-breaking 
toil of collecting olives start 
at the top of a slope and 
creep gradually downwards. 
Also a true Provencale would 
never be foolish enough to 
wear a dainty lace apron (al- 
ready indelibly stained, as the 
pretty girl will find) for such 
work. But she is a femme-de- 
chambre from a great house in 
Paris who has come south for 
the season with her mistress 
and has been invited by peasant 
relations to help them with 
their olive harvest. Emilia 
hinted that the girl was ‘ trés 
coquette,’ and had arrayed her- 
self thus unsuitably for the 
sole purpose of attracting the 
men in the olive trees. Even 
as she spoke I noticed the slim 
young Parisienne signalling to 
a dark muscular giant above 
her head beating the branches 
with a bare brown arm. His 
blue eyes looked dangerous, 
and I felt inclined to take up 
the peasant cry of ‘ Mefie- 
vous!’ But after all it was 
their affair. 

A minor howl from Hilaire 
of ‘ MADAME-E-E-E!’’ recalled 
us to our own property, and 
our work began. Hilaire per- 
formed marvels of agility for 
a man of his age, and I hardly 
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dared to watch him. I started 
collecting my olives in English 
fashion, picking them up with 
one hand and filling the other 
before throwing them into the 
measure, until gently corrected 
by Emilia, who gave me a 
swift and supple demonstration 
with ten stumpy but agile 
fingers all working at once: ‘ I/ 
faut les ramasser avec les deux 
mains, Madame.”’ 

I sadly watched her scud- 
ding about, her small fat feet 
heedlessly crushing the tiny 
delicate blue Roman hyacinths, 
small scarlet tulips and big 
mauve anemones which carpet 
the terraces in spring, and I 
could not withhold a mild 
protest. 

“ Sont sauvages, Madame,”’ 
replied Emilia, intent upon her 
olive crop. My attention wan- 
dered for a time, for that miracle 
of wild flowers was new to me. 
Had we not imported bulbs 
from Holland at great expense 
and spent hours in planting 
them in our garden? and here 
in Provence, Nature had lav- 
ishly provided them duty-free ! 

Monsieur, close at hand, 
worked with his usual tre- 
mendous concentration. In all 
his work, like Cromwell’s sol- 
diers, he ‘made some con- 
science’ of what he did, and 
even Hilaire used to say, 
“ Monsieur travaille avec con- 
science.’ He was determined 
that his olive oil should be of 
the first quality, and Hilaire 
often paused in his thrashing 
of the trees to wipe a beaming 
face with his hand, peer down 
at us through the leaves and 
voice his approval. 
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Children danced about among 
the wild-flowers and pelted 
each other with olives—a sin 
which, had the mistral not 
been blowing, could not have 
passed unrebuked. But when 
the mistral blows, nerves are 
on edge and children over- 
excited. It is common know- 
ledge that children must not 
be scolded during a mistral— 
Mefiez-vous ! 

We worked for our olive 
crop until evening came and 
our mountains were dyed rose- 
red in the sunset. Cypress 
trees stood out like dark sen- 
tinels against the glowing sky 
and the distant sea was veiled 
in a lilac mist. One could no 
longer see to work, and the 
men threw down their long 
bamboos and came sliding and 
climbing down the tree-trunks 
and ladders, laughing and con- 
gratulating each other on a 
good day’s work as the women 
and children clustered round 
them. 

We watched them all stum- 
bling heavy-laden down the 
mountain path, the handsome 
giant contriving to find a free 
arm to support the steps of 
the pretty Parisienne; the 
older peasants calculating the 
weight of their crop, some of 
them grumbling and gesticulat- 
ing. Hilaire explained that in 
these modern days everyone 
has to pay a small fee for the 
services of the olive mill to 
crush the olives, and that this, 
since the owner keeps all the 
dregs of the oil and the pulp 
of the olives as his perquisite, 
seems unjust. For the residue 
makes good savon noir (the 
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equivalent of the English soft 
soap), which the French use 
for all cleaning purposes. From 
the amount of this commodity 
used in our house, I should 
imagine that we are supporting 
several owners of mills. 

To the great disappointment 
of Monsieur, our olives did not 
fill sixteen measures, and there- 
fore our crop was not considered 
worthy of being crushed separ- 
ately. We were told that we 
could either sell our olives at 
the mill, exchange them for 
the equivalent in oil, or mix 
our crop with that of a neigh- 
bour to make up the required 
amount. This we did, and, 
from the musty flavour of our 
share of the resulting oil, our 
neighbour evidently had not 
worked ‘ with conscience,’ but 
had mixed mouldy and dam- 
aged fruit with the good olives. 
However, we had enjoyed the 
olive harvest and the visit to 
the old mill, and we resolved 
to prune our neglected olive 
trees to let the sunlight into 
the centres and so get a better 
crop the following year. 

The flower harvests also have 
become family affairs, since 
the scent factories can now 
afford to pay so little for the 
flowers that the peasant pro- 
prietors find hired help im- 
possible. First there is the 
violet harvest in February and 
March, when all the terraces 
under the olive trees are blue 
and purple with blossom. My 
little staff picked violets for 
two solid hours on my upper 
terrace this year, and one day 
we sent away a huge market 
basket filled with bunches and 
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put six or seven bowls of violets 


in every room. Even after 
that it was impossible to gee 
from where the blossoms had 
been picked. 

In April the air around the 
domaine smells of weddings, 
because the orange blossom is 
in full bloom. My peasant 
neighbour grows orange blos- 
som and jessamine for market, 
and I wonder why I do not 
keep bees, for I should never 
have to feed them. His wife, 
a lady getting on in years, 
always presents me with a 
basket of the bitter wild oranges 
for marmalade when the flowers 
are over, and picks them her- 
self. I regret to say that one 
day I found Hilaire in silent 
convulsions of laughter, and 
from his general appearance I 
knew that his mirth was un- 
seemly. In answer to my 
questioning eyebrow, he pointed 
to my neighbour’s terraces and 
whispered hoarsely that he had 
just seen old Madame Hippo- 
lyte climb up on to the slender 
branch of an orange tree, which, 
of course, broke beneath her 
weight, and she had _ fallen 
bump on her back and then 
rolled over the wall on to the 
terrace below (luckily only a 
shallow drop). In pantomime 
he described to me the manner 
in which she tumbled, and, 
from the way he suddenly 
enveloped his head in a sack 
and threw up his leg, I was 
left in no doubt but that the 
poor lady’s skirts flew over her 
head as she fell. 

Not a gleam of anxiety for 
his neighbour’s fate did I see 
in Hilaire’s eyes, and I strove 
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to show the fitting concern 
which I really felt—and found 
it difficult. Why, in Provence, 
does one become so swiftly 
demoralised ? The gamine in 
me grows more robust every 
day, and the gentlewoman that 
I hoped I was, more anzmic. 

Next comes the rose harvest, 
and the fields in the valleys 
flame into a vivid pink. Only 
one variety of rose is culti- 
vated for the scent industry, 
the rose de Mai, a shapeless 
rosette of exquisite perfume, 
whose petals are stripped from 
the calyx: an easier crop to 
harvest than the jessamine, 
because the bushes are higher 
and the work therefore is less 
back-breaking. 

The jessamine crop, in 
August, is by far the most 
exhausting to gather, because 
of the intense heat. The ma- 
jority of the peasants make 
up night parties, and work on 
until the sun rises and grows 
fierce. Driving back from some 
late festivity one meets them 
on their way to the jessamine 
fields ; sometimes carrying bob- 
bing lanterns, the older peasants 
trudging doggedly along with an 
air of resignation; the young 
ones sometimes dancing and 
singing, and the weary ones 
very often quietly weeping. 

As in collecting olives, both 
hands are used to pluck the 
delicate flowers, which must 
never be bruised. It takes 
thousands upon thousands of 


little jessamine stars to fill a 
measure, and when I meet 
huge lorries ' filled with them on 
the way to market and am 
almost intoxicated by the trail 
of hot perfume left behind as 
I follow in my car, I sometimes 
think of those tears of utter 
weariness that have been shed 
upon them. 

I also remember the fate of 
the sister of my little femme-de- 
chambre, who was returning 
one night through the dark 
fields dragging with her a 
heavy basket of jessamine 
flowers. As she passed under 
the eaves of some old build- 
ings a great snake fell from 
them and hung writhing for a 
moment around her neck. The 
snake was a harmless kind 
and probably as terrified as 
she was, but the shock and 
horror of it threw the poor 
child into a fit, and for days 
the family feared for her reason. 
Since then she has been sub- 
ject to fits and unable to work. 

Personally I have never seen 
a snake in Provence, and hap- 
pily there are none in our 
little Paradise; but Hilaire, 
who goes up into the woods 
to cut green stuff for the rabbits, 
tells me that he sees many, all 
harmless, and that he runs 
after them and cuts off their 
heads with his sickle. This 
seems to me so extraordinary, 
for Hilaire is terrified of mice, 
calls them petits rats (little 
rats), says their bite is dan- 





1 In old days many of the women carried the baskets of blossom to the 
Parfumerie balanced on their heads, and, until quite lately, an old neighbour of 
mine could be seen marching to her market with a huge basket perched upon her 
head, and both hands busily engaged in knitting a striped stocking in the red and 


white colours of Provence. 
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gerous and fiees from them. 
Yet he pursues snakes with 
cheerful vigour. Now I am 
unafraid of mice, but the sight 
of an ordinary garden worm 
sends a chill down my spine— 
and the very thought of a 
snake——! [I have always 
admired the courageous Eve 
for parleying with a, serpent. 

The lavender harvest, culled 
also for essential oils, is cut 
by men high up in the moun- 
tains, which, in July and 
August, are blue with wild 
lavender. Wanting to see— 
and smell—these men at work, 
I drove my car up into the 
heights one summer evening, 
and, leaving it in the square 
of a tiny village, continued the 
ascent on foot. 

After I had climbed my 
selected mountain for some 
time, my nose was suddenly 
assailed by a strong perfume, 
not of lavender but of onion 
soup. This was so startling and 
unexpected that it brought me 
to a halt. I looked around me 
and could only see an ancient 
curved wall to my left, but 
my curiosity was aroused and 
I scrambled up to it and 
walked under a half-arch hung 
with ferns. Within the wall I 
found myself standing in a 
circular open space, and I saw 
a ruined shelter of rugged 
boulders leaning up against 
massive rocks, piled one upon 
another, cemented together 
with sand and clay which 
crumbled at a touch, and coy- 
ered in with a picturesque 
sloping roof of weathered Pro- 
veng¢al tiles. 

From slits in this wall the 
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smell of onion soup emanated, 
and I peered into a larger 
aperture which had once evi- 
dently been a door, and saw an 
old peasant stirring a pot over 
a handful of burning sticks, 
I hailed him cheerily, and told 
him that the smell of his good 
soup had attracted me there. 
He was obviously surprised 
and delighted to hear a human 
voice in the loneliness of the 
mountains, and he greeted me 
cordially, then, in the garrulous 
Provengal way, began to talk. 
He was camping in this lovely 
but desolate spot in order to 
cut lavender, and had found 
this ruin convenient. Would 
Madame care to enter it and 
look around her ? 

Of course, I eagerly accepted 
his invitation, and found my- 
self in a fairly lofty place 
divided into three compart- 
ments by the same rugged 
walls, which were cut by half- 
arches like the one I had first 
passed through. The outside 
walls were pierced by slits 
among the boulders, and the 
dilapidated roof was supported 
by the boles of dead trees 
stretched across from rock to 
rock. 

The old man told me that 
hundreds of years ago this had 
been a shepherd’s hut; that 
the circular space outside was 
once used as a shelter for 
sheep when the mistral ravaged 
the pasturage, and that those 
curious slits in the walls were 
used by the shepherd to shoot 
arrows at marauding wolves. 
He reached up to one of the 
tree-boles in the roof and pro- 
duced a piece of rusty iron of 
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curious circular shape, and told 
me that this was an ancient 
wolf-trap that he had discov- 
ered hidden there. 

In such a place had David 
sheltered with his sheep and 
sung his psalms. Outside were 
the high mountains, the refuge 
for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies. Up there 
he would naturally feel that 
he had become as an owl of 
the waste places as he watched, 
and like a sparrow that is 
alone upon the housetop ; and 
at night I was sure that all the 
beasts of the forest did creep 
forth. 

There was even a@ spring in 
the valley running among the 
mountains, where that boy of 
ruddy and fair countenance 
could have found smooth stones 
for his sling and have amused 
his solitude by practising an 
art which would one day kill a 
tiresome giant. 

My dream was interrupted 
by my old man, who suddenly 
produced a bundle of blue 
lavender spikes for Madame’s 
acceptance, and she made him 
a grateful farewell and de- 
scended the mountain accom- 
panied by the ghost of a 
shepherd lad who once found 
favour in the eyes of a capri- 
cious king. 

The mountain lavender is so 
delicious that I have tried 
desperately to dig up a few 
plants for my rock garden, 
but the soil is so scanty among 
the rocks that the poor starved 
roots have to grow down until 
they reach Australia for nour- 
ishment, and none of my broken 
specimens has ever survived. 
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This is very sad, for the garden 
variety of lavender out here is 
entirely different from the wild 
or English kinds. It has a 
feathery leaf, which smells aro- 
matic and ‘ herby ’ rather than 
sweet, and its flowers are a 
deep and intense blue. Our 
walls are full of it mixed 
with shocks of rosemary, which 
is characteristically Provengal, 
and both plants seed them- 
selves everywhere. But I dis- 
covered this year that beneath 
our crop of lavender and rose- 
mary lurked a marvellous har- 
vest of snails. I have never 
seen sO many snails in my life 
of every size and shape, and 
Hilaire tells me that they live 
in the crevices of the old walls 
and come out regularly to take 
the evening air. 

My sister and her little girl, 
who were staying with me 
lately, decided to wage war 
upon snails and rid my domaine 
of this pest. After a shower 
of rain they started collecting 
the horrible things in a small 
tin. In ten minutes they asked 
for a bucket, and in half an 
hour it was nearly filled with a 
mass of slimy crawling horror. 

The problem then arose as 
to what we were to do with 
the snails when collected, but 
Emilia, happening to pass on 
her way to feed the chickens, 
told us with glistening eyes 
that the large snails were de- 
licious to eat and that her 
brother-in-law had a passion 
for them. Accordingly we pre- 
sented her with the grisly 
bucket, and were then informed 
that the snails must be left 
to starve for a few days, 
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during which time they would 
spit out all their poisons. After 
that there must follow a long 
process of cleaning and pickling 
before they could be eaten. 

This was not at all what I 
had bargained for. I wanted 
to get rid of the beastly things 
at once, and for days on end 
we all went cold with disgust 
as we passed that sinister 
covered pail outside the kitchen 
door, and we all longed for 
Emilia’s day out to come, when 
she would carry it home to 
her brother-in-law, whose wife 
was to complete the prepara- 
tion of the feast. 

Thursday at last arrived, 
and Emilia assured me that 
she would take the snails home 
with her that afternoon while 
we were out for a picnic by 
the sea. When we returned in 
the evening the pail had dis- 
appeared, and for this we were 
all thankful; but one look at 
Emilia’s face when I asked 
her about it told me that for 
some reason she had not taken 
those snails to the expectant 
brother-in-law. I wondered 
secretly in which corner of the 
domaine she had thrown them, 
and hoped that they were too 
far gone to do much damage. 
For days I walked delicately, 
like Agag, in my garden, fearing 
to come upon that mass of 
horror; but I did not learn 
the truth until a month later. 

I had been obliged through 
circumstances to reduce my 
staff of two to only one, and 
Lucienne, my French femme- 
de-chambre, being the latest 
comer and in any case not 
comparable in any way to my 


faithful little Italian Emilia, 
who has been with us since we 
first came to Provence, wag 
the obvious one to be econo- 
mised away. In spite of excel. 
lent references from me, written 
both in French and in English, 
Lucienne was very sore over her 
dismissal, and bitterly resented 
the fact that Madame was 
keeping an Italian and dis. 
pensing with a Frenchwoman. 
Her spleen was not visited 
upon me but upon the innocent 
Emilia, whose life was made a 
misery by Lucienne’s jealousy 
and reproaches. 

I never realised what a 
pitch jealousy could reach 
in a southern climate until, 
long after the departure of 
Lucienne, Emilia, finding Ma- 
dame once more intent upon 
the capture of snails, poured 
forth the story of that last 
sinister pailful. 

It appeared that Emilia, hay- 
ing business in the town upon 
that fateful Thursday after- 
noon, realised that she could 
not carry a bucket full of 
snails with her to her appoint- 
ment, and so offered its con- 
tents to the washerwoman who 
was working that day at the 
domaine. The woman grate- 
fully accepted Emilia’s gift, 
but, when she went to take the 
bucket, Lucienne shrieked 4 
warning to her not to touch 
it because Emilia had poisoned 
the snails. She then departed 
with her luggage in the car of 
a male friend, laughing all over 
her wicked face. 

When Emilia returned, the 
washerwoman accused her of 
poisoning the snails, which, 
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Emilia told me, certainly had 
been tampered with and had 
turned a bright green. Later 
it transpired that lLucienne 
herself had poured boiling water 
and cristaux de soude (a very 
acrid and burning variety of 
washing soda) upon them, not 
knowing of Emilia’s gift to the 
washerwoman and _ evidently 
hoping that Emilia would 
poison herself and her family. 
Hilaire saw her do it, and, 
knowing nothing of either 
presentation, thought it was 
Madame’s order. 

We are not yet become quite 
civilised in Provence, it seems, 
and our passions are easily 
aroused. 

But to return to our more 
pleasant harvests. Our figs 
we do not bother to pick in 
quantity, but just devour as 
many as we can until their 
season is over. Even so, the 
ground is black with them, 
because they grow in such 
profusion everywhere that they 
are unsaleable and allowed by 
the Provencaux to drop off the 
trees and rot. Those who like 
dried figs collect their surplus 
and lay them out upon wire 
frames (on legs) to dry in the 
sun; but having seen the 
masses of flies that settle 
upon them during this drying 
process, I could never touch 
them. 

Once upon a time figs were 
so popular that every peasant 
grew them for export, but now 
the fashion has changed, and 
for many years the trees have 
been neglected. They produce 
hundreds of small sweet figs, 
but none of any size. Monsieur 
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had a passion for them, and 
Hilaire, grinning with delight, 
used to bring him a plateful 
for his breakfast every morn- 
ing, and every evening Monsieur 
himself gathered enough for 
dessert with the aid of the 
curious Provencal implement 
used for picking fruit, called a 
cueille-fruit. This is a tin 
funnel with a jagged pointed 
edge, placed on a long pole. 
You place it under your peach 
or fig, arranging that the twig 
to which the fruit is attached 
lies in one of the sharp V’s of 
the jagged edge. An upward 
thrust and the twig is severed, 
and the fruit falls into the 
funnel and can be lowered to 
the ground. A primitive but 
very useful device. We have 
had great sport with our cueille- 
fruit, and I have even caught 
lizards in it and detached wasps’ 
nests, which here hang like 
pretty little pointed bags on 
the eaves of buildings. 

But the greatest excitement 
of all was our first grape 
harvest. Every peasant for 
miles around us was having 
his or her vendange, and every- 
one met was stained purple. 
There are four hundred and 
fifty vines fringing the terraces 
of the domaine, a mixed variety 
of grapes, black and white wine 
grapes and many choicer kinds, 
such as Black Hamburg and 
Muscats. Evidently the peas- 
ant who originally owned the 
little property had made up 
to the gardeners of neighbour- 
ing millionaire estates and 
persuaded them to give him 
greffes to be grafted upon the 
wild vines. 
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At first we thought all our 
vines were ordinary ones, until 
one day I spied a gigantic 
cluster of translucent purple 
grapes and tasted one, expect- 
ing to be screwed up into a 
ball with its acrid flavour. In- 
stead, I was delighted by some- 
thing rare and precious, so I 
cut off the bunch and raced 
indoors with it to Monsieur, 
who pronounced it to be a 
Cinsaut Noir vine. Thence- 
forth we searched for other 
treasures along our terraces, 
and discovered at least forty 
vines bearing aristocratic 
grapes. 

So when the moment comes 
to harvest the fruit, I rush 
forth and tie white linen flags 
to the choice vines to warn 
the pickers that these grapes 
must be left for the delectation 
of the inmates of the domaine 
and its guests. 

The moment summer begins 
and the sun is really hot, the 
vines grow in the terrifying 
Provengal manner (Jack’s bean- 
stalk, which sprang up to the 
heavens in one night, must 
have been planted in Provence), 
and then begins the labour of 
tying them up and of breaking 
off suckers from the too luxuri- 
ant growth. Of course, Madame 
is roped in to do this tiresome 
work, because her fingers are 
more deft than Hilaire’s horny 
ones; but the after-care is his 
great interest and delight, and 
she has long since remarked 
that tending vines is Hilaire’s 
favourite pastime—for a variety 
of reasons. 

For instance, when attractive 
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girl guests are staying at the 
domaine, the vines provide an 
effective screen behind which 
Hilaire can hide opposite the 
bedroom windows of these fas- 
cinating ladies. The garden 
being terraced upon different 
levels, it is possible to peer 
right into the windows of cer- 
tain rooms, and this, I regret 
to say, Hilaire does. Emilia 
warned me first of this habit 
of his, for she saw him standing 
on a stone stairway behind the 
vines, dodging and peeping into 
the windows in the very early 
morning to see if he could 
catch a glimpse of the demoi- 
selles Anglaises lying in bed. 
Emilia illustrated her story 
with a lively pantomime of 
the antics of Hilaire, during 
which I found it extremely 
difficult to preserve a becom- 
ingly shocked expression. She 
ended her recital with the dis- 
gusted remark: ‘‘ Un homme 
de son age!” (“A man of his 
age ! ’’) 

I felt that the reproval of 
Hilaire upon such delicate 
matters should be left to Mon- 
sieur, who, however, rebuked 
him with such levity of mien 
and manner that he did more 
harm than good. Hilaire saw 
at once that irresistible twinkle 
in the eye of Monsieur, and 
any hope of making an impres- 
sion upon him was lost for ever. 
True, he no longer stood openly 
upon that staircase, but I 
noticed that he invariably found 
work to do upon those terraces 
directly opposite the guest- 
rooms, and the other day I was 
obliged to tackle him myself. 
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He grinned sheepishly, tapped 
his old nose and informed me 
that “ le pauvre Monsieur ”’ had 
once spoken to him about 
this, and then added: 
“6 Madame a raison. Ce n'est 
pas jolt ga” (“ Madame is 
right. It isn’t pretty to do 
that.’’) But still he goes on 
doing it. 

He confided to Emilia that 
the English ladies wore robes 
du soir (evening dresses) in bed. 
I suppose poor old sad-faced 
Madame Hilaire, who suffers 
from chronic rheumatism, wears 
high-necked, long-sleeved calico 
in summer and flannel in winter, 
hence his interest in the attire 
of my friends. 

Many of the English in Pro- 
vence make their own wine, 
but we have no wine-press, 
and in any case good matured 
wine is so cheap out here that 
it is hardly worth while for 
amateurs to attempt wine- 
making. So we sell our crop, 
and although, on good years 
when grapes are plentiful, the 
price works out at about one 
franc per kilo (over two pounds), 
we decided to keep our vines 
for the interest of their cul- 
tivation and the fun of the 
annual vendange, not to men- 
tion the sheer beauty of the 
vines and grapes as an edging 
to our terraces. 

First, one gets the tender 
green leaves and tendrils, which 
look so lovely as the sun shines 
through them ; then the leaves 
are sprayed with sulphate of 
copper (to keep off disease), 
which leaves spots and stains 
of brilliant turquoise blue ; 
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after that appear clusters of 
purple and golden grapes nest- 
ling among the thick screens of 
leaves; and finally, when the 
grapes are all picked, those 
leaves turn yellow, bronze, 
crimson and purple, giving a 
glory of colour. 

We always beg our English 
neighbours to come and help 
us harvest our grapes. The 
first crop we harvested weighed 
over a ton, in spite of the fact 
that we missed out two com- 
plete terraces where the grapes 
were less fine, everyone rushing 
to the most prolific vines to 
cut the largest bunches. The 
busiest harvester was ‘ George,’ 
a large bull-terrier, who tore 
off large bunches with his teeth 
and devoured the grapes hun- 
grily until discovered by his 
mistress and leashed reluct- 
antly to an olive tree. I knew 
that little foxes spoiled grapes, 
but until then I had no idea 
that dogs did. 

At the end of the day Emilia 
appeared with lemon juice, 
syphons and ice, and was 
greeted rapturously by the har- 
vesters. The domaine  tee- 
total drinks gain a more piquant 
flavour through their presenta- 
tion. For some reason only 
known to herself, Emilia gives 
each drinker his or her ration 
of fruit juice in a different 
vessel. They are all a part of 
the same Celadon green ser- 
vice ; but I have seen a guest’s 
eyebrow shoot up involuntarily, 
a twinkle in an eye, or a twist 
at the corner of a sedate mouth 
as Emilia presents one portion 
in an egg-cup, another in a 
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cream-jug, and a really thirsty 
person with a sugar-basin. We 
have plenty of crystal jugs 
and glasses, but these are left 
in their cupboard. I have 
never corrected this queer little 
habit, for it amuses me and 
reminds me of our early days 
in Provence before Emilia 
learned the uses of porcelain, 
glass and silver, and of that 
happy evening when she pre- 
sented Monsieur and me with 
a delicious dish of gnocchi 
served up in the curved tin 
basin of the English weighing- 
scales. When Emilia has be- 
come perfectly sophisticated she 
will be far less of a joy. 

Monsieur always adored his 
vendange, and worked inde- 
fatigably. I shall always have 
a happy vision of him running 
down a stone stairway with 
his arms full of grapes, a big 
bunch in his mouth and his 
eyes dancing. 

Last year, on the day fixed 
for our vendange, it poured 
tropically with rain. I tele- 
phoned to the peasant pro- 
prietor who had bought our 
crop and asked him if he 
would prefer it picked on an- 
other day when the fruit was 
dry, as I feared the wet grapes 
would ferment unless made at 
once into wine. He replied 
that he wanted to mix our 
fruit with his own, which he 
had picked at dawn (before the 
rain began), so that he could 
make his wine that evening. 
There was nothing for it but 
to brave the downpour, and if 
there is any wetter pursuit 
than picking grapes in rain I 
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should be interested to know 
what it is. 

Some of us wore bathing- 
suits, others were clad in ancient 
skirts, sou’-westers and oil- 
skins. One courageous girl 
wore an old jumper and skirt 
and no hat. Her wet laughing 
face, framed in lank wisps of 
hair, occasionally poked through 
the dripping screens of leaves 
as she saluted another drowned 
rat on a lower terrace. 

We were soaked to the skin ; 
water squelched out of our 
sand-shoes and espadrilles with 
a sucking squelching sound. 
Monsieur, having been ill, was 
forbidden by his tiny nurse to 
join the harvesters, to his 
grief and anger. At one mo- 
ment he broke bounds, and 
just as I was explaining to 
my neighbour that we dared 
not let him help pick grapes 
she hissed in my ear, ‘‘ ’Ware, 
Monsieur !’’ and there he was 
behind me. It was very pain- 
ful to resist those pleading 
eyes and to send him indoors 
again, but it had to be done. 
We consoled him a little, how- 
ever, by suggesting that he 
should sit in the covered porch 
and superintend the weighing 
of his crop at the end of the 
day when the camion (lorry) 
came to collect it. 

A picturesque affair is that 
weighing. Two sturdy peasants 
stand about twelve feet apart 
with a large pole placed on 
their shoulders. The grapes 
are put into oblong wooden 
cases (which have been pre- 
viously weighed), and these 
cases are slung in turn upon 
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the pole with a balance between 
them. The weight is then 
called out to an umpire, who 
records it in a notebook. 

The crop very nearly did 
not reach its destination. It 
was duly weighed and the 
cases packed into the camion, 
which got safely down the 
drive and out of the gate of 
the domaine. But at the 
first dangerous bend in the 
mountain track it met a cele- 
brated mule dragging a cart 
laden with sacks of coke. It 
so happened that the mule- 
teer, whom the mule knew and 
loved, had been obliged to 
leave his work to go up into 
the mountains to visit a sick 
daughter, and the mule had 
been left in the charge of a 
raw youth whose one idea was 
to save himself trouble. In- 
stead of halving the load of 
coke and bringing it in two 
journeys to save the mule, he 
had rashly piled all the sacks 
on the cart. The mule was 
already furiously indignant 
when he _ encountered the 
camion, which gave him an 
excellent excuse to stop dead 
and then begin to play hell. 
He rose up on his hind-legs 
and did a clumsy pas-seul ; 
he then bucked energetically, 
and suddenly started backing 
at a tremendous speed to- 
wards the precipitous edge of 
the road just above the terraces 
of my neighbour the Corsican 
brigand. The boy in charge 
seized the bridle, but was 
swung high up into the air as 
the mule reared finally before 


backing the cart and boy over 
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the edge of the void and dis- 
appearing with them. The 
animal turned a complete 
somersault ; the boy turned 
several as he rolled down 
the mountain; the cart was 
smashed to atoms, and the 
sacks of coke rolled in an 
avalanche down over six ter- 
races into the garden of the 
fortunate Corsican brigand be- 
low. The mule was slightly 
scratched, the boy unhurt; 
and the Corsican and his family 
were supplied with fuel free 
of charge for the whole winter ; 
for the hour was late and it 
was impossible to gather up 
all the spilt coke before it was 
dark, and such a gift, falling 
literally from the heavens, was 
not likely to be ignored by poor 
grateful peasants. 

In spite of the rain, the 
whole neighbourhood, includ- 
ing, of course, my Hilaire, 
rushed to the scene of the 
disaster to disentangle the mule 
from the branches of an olive 
tree and to revive the terrified 
boy. The cart was merely a 
mass of splinters, which also 
doubtless proved very useful 
firewood for my neighbour, 
who did not even have the 
trouble of cutting it up. The 
wonder was that neither the 
mule nor his inconsiderate 
driver fell into the great irriga- 
tion tank on those dangerous 
terraces. 

In the meanwhile our harvest 
of grapes had to sit in the 
camion, washed over by tor- 
rential rain, until the mountain 
track was clear of mules, coke, 
boys and helpful neighbours, 
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for at that particular point it 
is impossible for any vehicles 
to pass each other. 

The wine-makers must have 
worked all night to make their 
vintage, and perhaps that was 
why we got so miserable a 
price for our grapes. 

The vendange of Emilia’s 
brother also took place at night. 
She asked for leave to go to his 
house to help him make his 
wine, and afterwards described 
the scene to me. He had been 
working at his job (he is a 
mason) all day, and so not 
until evening could he attend 
to the crushing of his grapes. 
Then he and his complete 
family—wife, children, sisters, 
brothers and cousins — as- 
sembled in a huge vaulted 
cellar under a crooked archway. 
Torches were lighted and stuck 
into crevices in the walls, and 
everyone, even his lovely little 
daughter of five years old, 
crowned with vine-leaves and 
a bunch of grapes hanging 
over each ear, helped to carry 
armfuls of grapes to the square 
crushing machine placed over 
a great tub, while Emilia and 
her brother turned the wheel. 

One can imagine the chatter- 
ing that went on and how hot 
they all got, and picture the 
scene as the torchlight flickered 
over those glistening grape- 
stained faces and shone in their 
dark eyes. 

We were fortunate in that 
our little domaine proves to 
have the richest soil in the 
province, and that everything 
we plant grows and prospers. 
We chose this particular spot, 
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half-way down one mountain 
and sheltered by the great 
Shoulder of another, because 
of its beauty and amenities, 
then knowing nothing of soils 
and devastating winds, so that 
we had all the joys of dis- 
covery. 

A chauffeur gave me a bunch 
of carnations for New Year, 
and, a8 an experiment, I pulled 
the side-whiskers off the stalks 
and stuck them in the ground 
with hope and love, but with 
very little faith that they 
would grow. Now I have a 
flourishing plot of sturdy car- 
nations which bloom continu- 
ously from May to July, or 
even later if I conscientiously 
cut off the dead blooms. 

Stray peach, plum and 
apricot stones, spat forth care- 
lessly in the garden by guests, 
take root and prosper; and 
this year there has been no 
necessity to plant annuals in 
the flower-beds because the 
flowers of last year seeded 
themselves so generously that 
very soon I shall have a lovely 
display. 

Since we took possession of 
the little domaine, Hilaire, 
Monsieur and I have planted 
and watered frantically, but 
God certainly does give the in- 
crease,—perhaps partly through 
the kindly intercession of our 
Bishop. 

I happened to be sitting 
next to him at a luncheon- 
party soon after the enlarge- 
ment of our little house was 
finished, and I asked him if I 
might ask him a ‘shoppy’ 
question. He twinkled at me 
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encouragingly and begged me 
to speak. I told him that I 
had heard that every true 
Provengale invites the village 
priest to come and bless a new 
property, and I wondered if 
in our English Church we ever 
did the same, as, if we did not, 
I intended to ask the village 
cure to do it for I wanted my 
house blest. 

The Bishop replied: ‘ I can 
assure you that we do it quite 
as efficiently as the Roman 
Catholics. I, myself, will come 
up and bless your little 
domaine tomorrow evening.” 

His kindness confused me, 
for, when I asked my question, 
I never dreamed that he would 
propose coming himself. 

He came at sunset next day. 
Not having expected that such 
a service might be required of 
him during his visit to the 
Riviera, he had brought no 
form of printed prayer from 
England ; and so he asked me 
first to take him all over the 
house and to tell him for what 
purpose each room was used. 
He then put on his full vest- 
ments, took his crozier in his 
hand and preceded Monsieur 
and me from room to room, 
blessing each in turn in his 
own simple appropriate words. 
In every room he prayed for 
the blessing of peace. 

It was a quiet, homely 
little ceremony, and when we 
went out into the garden, there 
was old Hilaire tending his 
vines in the distance, and the 
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two little maids hanging out 
the family washing down in 
the olive grove. I dreamily 
noted a goodly crop of familiar 
garments, among them the 
blue calegons of Monsieur, 
Emilia’s mauve overall and 
my own apricot night-dress, 
proudly displayed upon the 
line for all the world to see. 

The Bishop took his stand 
upon the steps of the rose- 
garden, the sunset light shining 
upon his mitre and vestments 
as he blessed the glory of 
flowers around us and prayed 
that our vines and fruit trees 
might prosper and bring forth 
abundance. 

Hilaire bared his old bald 
head respectfully, and _ the 
maids stood silently apart as, 
with an enveloping gesture, 
the Bishop blessed them too. 

Finally, he led Monsieur and 
me back into our little hall and 
made us both kneel while he 
blessed us both, praying that 
in spite of all worldly struggles 
and trials we might be given 
the peace that passes all 
understanding. 

And this prayer was 
answered, for when after a 
gallant fight in hospital the 
beloved Monsieur was taken 
from me, he did, after all, have 
perfect peace at the last, for he 
fell asleep like a tired child, 
thinking that he was in his 
own little domaine and never 
knew that he was leaving me 
alone. 

WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 
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ALL summer long sky and sea 
blaze to each other flamboy- 
antly. At sunrise and sunset 
there is no choice, wistful 
colouring, no delicate shade of 
blue and yellow, no cool glit- 
tering silver, reminiscent of 
more temperate climes, but 
daring splashes of vermilion 
streak the sky and rub a highly 
coloured reflection into the 
placid water. 

At mid-day man and beast 
lie down to sleep and there is 
no movement in the village 
for several hours. Even the 
hot hens crouch prostrate in 
the little shadows thrown by 
the houses. 

The top of the Tower is 
remote from the life of the 
village. Height blots out the 
world below, and the chimney 
smoke curls far under the 
windows and is gone before it 
reminds me of the village. 
The statue of the tallest man 
becomes nothing ; his breadth 
but the narrow circle of the 
brim of his hat. Here the 
summer does not penetrate. 
The reflection of moving waves 
runs over the white ceilings. 
There is the play of winds 
straight from the top of Athos ; 
the rush of birds’ wings; the 
charm of space, which the 
insignificance of the huddled 
village enhances. 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 
BY J. M. N. 


vil. 


One morning a group of 
monks cracked tales as they 
cleaned fish on the shore. Two 
were fat men, and three were 
as lean and lithe and ragged 
as figures from a medieval 
woodcut. The greater part of 
their lives was spent fishing, 
and under their monk gar- 
ments they smacked of the 
sea, 

Their boat rocked on the flat 
water; a saint’s name painted 
on the prow; an ikon of Saint 
Nicholas on the mast. Drying 
octopus hung from poles sus- 
pended in mid-air along the 
sides of the boat. 

The Witch listened to them, 
her great toe thrust into the 
mesh of a fishing-net to hold 
it taut while she drew new 
thread over a vast hole. 

“God knows why sharks 
were made,” she sighed. ‘“‘ Sit 
still, Little Dog, and put that 
stone out of your mouth; 
only grapes suckle from rocks, 
not Christian children. Listen 
while the good monks talk; 
perhaps you may learn some- 
thing.” But the child she 
called Little Dog slipped away 
from her; for the episode which 
had made her a pariah in our 
simple society had sharpened 
her suspicions, and she mis- 
trusted her grandmother’s silky 
tones. 
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I tossed the Witch a cigar- 
ette. 

“ God will give you an arm- 
chair,’ she cried briskly, “‘ and 
a good one. May you sit in it 
a thousand years!” and she 
stowed the precious smoke 
away in the corner of her black 
head kerchief, tucking in the 
ends carefully so that her sons 
might not suspect its presence. 
The Witch knew her place 
better than to smoke in the 
presence of the monks. 

I bought fish from the monks, 
and the scales flew into the 
quiet water as they prepared 
them. 

It was a good setting for old 
tales, and the impression of the 
Tower fell across the bright 
sea, darkening it into a most 
pleasant shadow. 

The monks talked inces- 
santly ; their contact with the 
world excited them. Their 
scant beards moved as words 
flowed from their mouths. 

“ Bad little times indeed!” 
they informed us. 

“But two days ago a 
stranger so far forgot himself 
as to smoke in the street of the 
Holy Ghost in Karyés! In- 
deed it is true!” 

“In God’s city !”’ marvelled 
the Witch, crossing herself 
rapidly. “‘ What will He do?” 

“Who knows that?” an- 
swered the monks in solemn 
chorus. ‘The police were so 
nervous that they forgot them- 
Selves, and he walked a full 
hundred metres before they 
gathered themselves together 
and stopped him, It is the first 
time it has happened.” 
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“ Snakes eat dirt !’’ snorted 
the Witch, crossing herself 
again as she mentioned what, 
in her opinion, would be a 
fitting end for a stranger who 
committed the sacrilege of 
smoking in the chief and holiest 
street in the capital town of the 
monastic world. 

** He was sly enough to hide 
in his own shadow,” said Father 
Meletios, who was clothed in 
the flesh of an ancient spook. 
“* He said he had a sickness, and 
must smoke or die, but God 
has a big eye and can see his 
heart. Ai, ai, will the truth 
never come out of the mouth !” 

“Well,” said jovial, fat 
Father Peter, “a man can be 
forgiven for smoking, even in 
the street of the Holy Ghost. 
The poor fool didn’t know 
where he was.” 

“He had been two days in 
Karyés ; most men understand 
where they are in two hours!” 
cried the others indignantly. 

“Bah! not always. Some 
men are born fools. He ex- 
plained that he was copying 
from the manuscripts at St 
Andrews and was tired.” 

“Then he had letters!” 
cried the scandalised Witch. 
** And only yesterday the school- 
master told us how much better 
we would have been if we had 
learnt wisdom from him! 
Bah!” She spat her contempt 
for knowledge. 

The Five Brothers appeared 
in our midst suddenly, harvest 
dust on his furrowed face and 
on his homespun clothing. He 
owned the threshing floor and 
so the harvest brought some 
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small gain to him, and this was 
the only season of the year in 
which he exerted himself. He 
was full of sorrow and asked if 
anyone knew where the monk 
Pavlos with his mule-load of 
herbs was to be found. 

“The cobbler’s cow is sick,”’ 
he said in funereal tones ; “‘ how 
is the threshing to be done with 
a sick cow?” The cobbler 
was his partner, and his beasts 
trampled the grain for rather 
less than that received by The 
Five Brothers. 

“Father Pavlos was on the 
tight slope of the Holy Mountain 
three weeks ago,” said a high 
ponderous monk in answer to 
The Five Brothers. ‘ God’s 
Mother knows where he is now! 
by the gift of God you may find 
him.” He clasped his hands 
over his stomach. 

“ He'll be gathering hay for 
his mule,” remarked Father 
Peter; “ this is the month, but 
the grass is a long way off.” 
They all stared at the base of 
the mountain. 

“The cow has no real sick- 
ness,” said The Five Brothers ; 
“she has @ sorrow, for every 
day the herd-boys tell me the 
snakes come and suck her 
milk.” 

“Can dirt come from the 
heart of God!” ejaculated the 
Witch. ‘‘ My son will kill the 
cow if you give him the head. 
The family will get soup from 
that head for a week.” 

The cobbler’s mother ad- 
vanced round the angle of the 
Tower, followed by the cobbler. 

“Why not shoot the snakes?” 
suggested a timid monk. “I 
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have shot snakes for milking 
cows before I became a monk,” 

“Who but the field guard 
has @ gun?’ demanded the 
cobbler, ‘‘ and even he has no 
bullets.” 

** None but a fool would kill 
the cow when he could shoot 
the snakes,’ shrugged the 
monk. ‘Of course the cow 
has a sorrow if she cannot feed 
her calf, and if she has a sorrow 
she cannot tread the corn.” 

“Why not graze the cows 
where there are no snakes?” 
demanded the Witch. “Do 
you see the women suckling 
their babies on that hill? ” 

“My wife will eat wood the 
day I catch her there!” 
cried the cobbler, meaning he 
would beat her. “ What man 
wants snakes taking milk from 
the mouth of his baby!” 

“Ah!” screamed his deaf 
mother, “it happened to your 
elder brother in our country. 
I left him under a bush and 
the snake drank the milk he 
sucked from his mouth. It 
happened every day until he 
died. And my grandmother’s 
aunt, a fine strong woman who 
could carry her two hundred 
pounds of flour on her back 
for many kilometres had the 
same experience, only her baby 
was big and fat like herself 
and he bit the head off the 
snake with his bare gums— 
ah—so——”’ she snapped her 
strong yellow teeth in illustra- 
tion; ‘‘ women don’t bear such 
babies now.”’ 

“That happened in my 
country, too,’’ cried Father 
Meletios who had come from 
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Cesarea, “and the baby was 
but five days old.” 

“‘ Those were babies !”’ cried 
the Witch, rocking herself over 
her work. “It was a pleasure 
to bring them into the world. 
But times were different and 
women had fat, clean meat to 
eat, not sick cow.” 

“That story,’ I murmured, 
determined not to be over- 
looked, “is as old = as 
Greece——”’ 

“Why not?” shrugged the 
cobbler’s mother. ‘‘ My grand- 
mother’s aunt, to whom it 
happened, was a very old 
woman, and the story was 
known by all the world.” 

* Apollo bit the head off a 
snake——’”’ I began again, bent 
on airing my knowledge. 

“Ah,” they agreed, ‘‘ why 
not? What one child does 
another can do. The child 
you knew came of rich parents 
possibly, but it doesn’t happen 
here because our babies are 
weak.” 

** What of my cow ? ” wailed 
the cobbler with the same de- 
spair as Shylock bewailed his 
ducats. 

Father Meletios became 
active ; his lean figure moved 
rapidly and he sprang from 
the shore to the prow of his 
boat with one sprawling leap, 
causing it to rock so violently 
that the other monks broke 
into indignant protests. Father 
Meletios disappeared headfirst 
under the small, high decking 
and presently emerged with a 
bowl which he nursed carefully 
in his hands. 

*‘ Here,” he said, “is water 
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which part of the ankle-bone of 
God’s Mother has lain in. We 
carry it with us for snake-bite. 
Take it and give it to the cow 
to drink, and rub a little on 
her. If the Virgin wills there 
will be no more trouble,” 

The cobbler’s mother re- 
gained her hearing in a remark- 
able manner, and she ambled 
away round the shoulder of 
the Tower to bring a basin to 
receive the precious water. The 
Five Brothers rubbed his ap- 
proval between the roughened 
palms of his hands. The Witch 
felt that she ought to express 
something to somebody, so she 
snatched the gown of the monk 
nearest to her, kissed the hem, 
murmured to her favourite 
saints in Turkish and crossed 
herself with lightning speed. 

“Your son,” I remarked, 
** seems to have lost his week’s 
soup.” 

“In this weather,’ she as- 
sured me, “the soup would 
not keep, later is much better, 
and the cow will sicken again. 
The cobbler expects too much 
from it, and gives it no food.” 

The cobbler and his mother 
bore away the water to minister 
to the sorrowful cow. The Five 
Brothers took his departure. 

“Well,” I said, “‘now we 
have disposed of the devils, for 
I gather the snakes are devil 
led, perhaps you can tell me 
something that I want to know, 
and for ever forget to ask ? ”’ 

“Only the Holy Brain for- 
gets to forget,” said Father 
Peter. He had kilted his gown 
high and crouched on a wet 
rock in the sea, a figure of 
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menace to lurking octopus 
below. 

“Bah!” quoth the Witch, 
“you are old enough to be 
wise.” 

I interrupted the laughter 
and said— 

“Why is the samantron still 
used in Athos ? ” 

“ A big history !”’ they cried 
with one voice. “It was the 
man Noah who first used the 
samantron, before the monas- 
teries were here.” 

“So old!” exclaimed the 
Witch. ‘‘ Why, that must be 
when my grandfather’s grand- 
father was still unborn!” 

“‘ Something like that,” said 
Father Peter. ‘‘ And those were 
very bad little times too, much 
worse than these, and God 
drowned all the world. But 
what could He do?” 

“You see,” said Father 
Meletios, sitting on the sand 
for greater ease, “it was like 
this. Noah found he had one 
board over after he had built 
a big kayak for himself and 
his family and all the animals 
he was likely to find useful, 
for God said to him, ‘ You 
are good enough, you must 
start a new world. I am going 
to drown all the world. 1 am 
tired of seeing wicked people 
walking about.’ ”’ 

“How was he stupid enough 
to have one board over?” 
asked the Witch, who was 
entranced with the story. 

“How should I know?” 
sighed Father Meletios. “ Only 
a bad Jew measures waste- 
fully——”’ 

** Oh, he must have been good 
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enough,” chorused the other 
monks, “ or he would not have 
been chosen.” 

Noah stared at the board, 
then a clap of thunder reminded 
him that his time was short, 
but his strange company of 
passengers disported themselves 
round the Ark and seemed to 
have no intention of entering it. 

Lightning crackled over the 
sky, and in despair Noah hastily 
passed a rope round both ends 
of the board and swung it to 
the bough of a tree, then he 
raised the hammer that had 
driven the last nail, and smote 
it, beating such an urgent tattoo 
that the animals immediately 
lined up in procession as if 
they had been waiting for that 
very sign, and passed soberly 
two and two into their stalls, 
and Noah went last and 
slammed the door after him, 
just as the skies opened up and 
the rain roared down. 

“What animals hear men 
will hear,’’ pronounced Father 
Meletios, “‘and so monks will 
always listen for the sam- 
antron.” 

There is nothing more urgent 
than sound torn from the heart 
of the samantron by stout 
arms. It rolls through the 
monasteries at night, driven 
by the thick arms of the monks 
on duty, and even the old and 
deaf heed it, guided no doubt 
by some inner sense, and rise 
groaning from their beds, so 
weary with years that some- 
times the monks on duty find 
them nodding in their high, 
uncomfortable, standing chairs 
in the Church and quietly 
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stick lighted candles on the wide 
wooden arms 80 that the Abbots 
may know those who have not 
sufficiently roused themselves 
to attend to their duties. 

“When I am so old that I 
stand sleeping in Church, I will 
go away and be a hermit,” 
declared Father Peter. 

The others jeered at this re- 
mark, and one cried out— 

“ What, will the Abbot mis- 
take laziness for goodness ! ”’ 

“A man has to be too good 
before he is a hermit,” said 
Father Meletios, whereupon 
Father Peter, who is a wag, 
gave it as his opinion that the 
impulse to retreat from the 
monastery to the hermit’s cave 
becomes ‘too strong’ after a 
man has been caught napping 
more than once in Church, for 
not many care to carry off the 
difficulties of a téte-d-tée with 
the Abbot after such an offence. 

“He says lies,” declared 
Father Meletios with heat; “the 
hermits are holy men, nearly 
saints, and some of their bones 
have healing powers. Not 
many become hermits; it is 
too difficult.” 

Father Peter seemed bent on 
mischief. 

“Do you know the story of 
the hermits and the murderous 
Turk?” he asked, and he 
looked so naive squatting cross- 
legged on his rock that even 
the austere Father Meletios 
forgave him. 

“There is a tower like this,” 
began Father Peter, whose his- 
toric sense is vague ; “‘ I expect 
the same man built it—who 
knows? But it is not a 
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good place, and whoever sleeps 
there dies.” 

“Did you see a dead man 
there ?’? demanded the Witch. 

** And who places their pillow 
with demons ? ”’ 

“Only demons,’”’ admitted 
the Witch. 

When Athos was under Tur- 
key there was a Turkish gov- 
ernor in residence to collect 
tribute, and kill time as best 
he could. He took with him 
the usual retinue of soldiers, 
and soothsayers, and alchem- 
ists, and these men yawned in 
the cafés, and heartily longed 
for the day when their par- 
ticular governor would be 
recalled to Constantinople. 
During the jurisdiction of one 
governor his favourite dis- 
appeared, and there was a 
great hue and cry after him. 
Poisoners lost popularity ; and 
search parties returned gloomily 
to their quarters to cast lots as 
to who should report their un- 
successful activities to the 
governor. The unfortunate 
man upon whom the lot fell 
was pushed into the presence of 
the governor by the others who 
listened with keen ears at the 
door. 

“ Without a doubt he has 
returned to Constantinople,” 
said the man. ‘ He has seven 
beautiful wives, and there was 
a ship for a full week at the 
Port of Daphne.” 

The governor cursed his 
favourite loudly for his deser- 
tion, but he did not believe that 
he had returned to Constanti- 
nople. Then he fell to cursing 
the place, 
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** What can I do!” he cried 
at last. ‘‘ You say you have 
even sifted the pebbles out of 
the sand ! ”’ 

*‘Even so,” answered the 
messenger. 

* Then sift again ! ”’ cried the 
irate governor, and the messen- 
ger fled from his presence. 

A rumour grew that a holy 
monk lived alone in the old 
tower. It had been used as a 
storehouse for some generations 
and several monks lived there 
as guardians. These monks 
gradually died or retreated as 
hermits until only one was left. 
This monk was anti-social, and 
shunned his visitors, only peer- 
ing from the door of his cell 
when strangers called. The 
legend started that he had 
great powers of healing, and 
credulous sufferers from monas- 
tery, forest and mountain, and 
even from the outer world, 
appeared at the tower and sat 
staring at his shut door. Oc- 
casionally this door opened and 
the monk peered out at the 
sufferers, who reported that 
their ills were immediately 
cured. It was an admirable 
setting for a saint, and perhaps 
this was recognised. Many 
who went to see the monk im- 
mediately renounced the world 
and retreated to the crags and 
wild places of Athos where the 
hermits inhabit the caves. In 
fact, so great was the religious 
fervour of those fortunate 
enough to be admitted into the 
presence of the holy man that 
they never were seen again ; for 
it was customary to gain the 
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permission of their Abbot to 
retreat as hermits before they 
visited him. 

One night an Abbot rounded 
the base of Athos in a small 
boat. He was going on a visit, 
and he took with him bread for 
the hermits. This is put into 
their baskets, which dangle on 
long chains over the sea for 
those who pass by to put food 
into, for that is how they are 
fed. The Abbot looked at the 
tremendous face of the moun- 
tain, seamed with fissures; 
jutting with crags and ledges ; 
with no sign of life but the 
screaming sea - birds. The 
moon, rolling round a shoulder, 
glanced on the white droppings, 
splashed for several hundred 
feet, from a raven’s nest. The 
sea winked with sparkling 
movement. The wonder of it 
sank into the Abbot’s heart and 
he rested on his oars to con- 
template the scene. 

“‘ Strange to think those cliffs 
are full of hermits,’’ mused the 
Abbot ; “ lately there has been 
a steady increase. But how do 
they live? I see no more 
baskets to fill than formerly.” 

The night had started a train 
of thought, which galloped 
ahead of the startled Abbot. 

“All the rich monks from 
my monastery have gone—or 
all the monks we thought rich, 
though when we looked for their 
gold there was none.” 

“They gave it to the poor,” 
suggested his companion. 

“Had that happened there 
would have been no poor, and 
the place is full of them. Have 
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you heard of any poor monks 
who became hermits lately ? ”’ 

He developed a quest, and 
spent the next few weeks going 
from monastery to monastery 
in search of information re- 
garding the wealth of those 
who had gone as hermits. 

The matter reached the ears 
of the Turkish governor, who 
had not the simple outlook of 
the monks. He had been born 
in a court of intrigue and crime, 
so when he heard the story he 
laughed loudly. 

“Ho, what a tale! Rich 
men repented of their riches ! 
Has anyone seen these monks 
after their retirement ? ”’ 

“Once a year a confessor 
visits them,” was the answer. 

* And the sick die, and lie 
unburied until the confessor 
arrives? Whois the confessor? ”’ 

The monks told him in 
triumph that the holy man was 
the confessor. It was the one 
request he had made, and as 
he was the last to see them it 
seemed fitting that he should 
visit them. 

“And how many dead men 
has he reported? ’’ asked the 
governor. 

“Only one. He found him a 
skeleton in his cave; a fitting 
end for a hermit, and so we left 
him there. People visit the 
cave for inspiration now, for 
the man’s bones were nearly 
black, proving him to be nearly 
@ saint.” 

The governor was not inter- 
ested in the departed hermit, 
but he threw his leg over his 
stout horse and called his 
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followers, for he meant to visit 
the holy man. 

The holy man peered from 
his cell and saw a vast host of 
Turks and monks, woodcutters 
and workmen. He was a shy 
man, so he slipped away to the 
forest by a small side-door. 

The governor had an inner 
sense where hidden gold was 
concerned, and in a very short 
time all the most probable 
places in the tower were being 
searched, and to great profit. 
When the governor got tired 
of picking up gold coins and 
handling long-lost church trea- 
sure he betook him to the 
dungeons. The lights of the 
torches flashed below by Turk- 
ish soldiers discovered a grue- 
some scene, for skeletons and 
corpses of murdered men lay in 
heaps as they had fallen from 
the trap-door above, and they 
were all clothed in the gowns 
of monks. 

“Where is this murderous 
fellow, this holy man?” de- 
manded the governor. He pre- 
pared to mete out justice, for he 
prided himself on being a just 
man. The monks withdrew, 
and left the matter in his hands. 

He sent away his main follow- 
ing, and set an ambush inside 
the tower with the rest. 

When all was quiet the holy 
man crept back from the forest, 
and an over-eager ambusher 
cut him down as he passed over 
the threshold of the tower, 
thus cheating the governor of 
his purpose. 

“We can only deny him a 
Christian burial!” he cried ; 
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then he looked hard at the face 
of the holy man and recognised 
his own sometime favourite, 
and a feeling of admiration for 
him crept into his heart, for 
he loved a proper villain. ‘“‘ We 
will bury him as a Turk!” he 
decided. 

Now for many years the holy 
man had been friends with the 
demons, and when he was 
killed they suckled themselves 
on his blood, and this holds 
them to the old tower, render- 
ing it dangerous to sleepers. 

“And why did the monks 
take their gold to the holy 
man ? ”’ asked the Witch. 

“Who knows? But when 
demons work all is possible,” 
said the monks. 


We had not finished with 
hermits, for on the same day a 
monk walked into the village 
from the winding track that 
runs through wood and olive 
grove along the murmurous 
shore. He carried a cushion 
in front of him, covered with a 
splendidly embroidered cloth. 
The monk was clothed in church 
vestments, and his white beard 
flowed across the gleaming 
colours of his robes. 

From the doorways rose the 
ancient spinning grandmothers ; 
houses ejected younger women, 
babies, small children, marriage- 
able girls; they all prostrated 
themselves before the monk, 
kissing the hem of his robe. 
Men at the café rose, and stood, 
mute and embarrassed, as he 
passed. A small boy was with 
him, swinging an incensory. 
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“‘ The foot of the Virgin, the 
foot of the Virgin,” declared 
the small boy, in a low voice 
so that the monk could not 
hear, for he walked ahead like 
one in a trance. 

The words ran from house 
to house through the little 
village. 

“ The foot of the Holy Mary. 
The foot of Saint Anna. The 
foot of the Mother of God.”’ 

Old and young streamed after 
the monk. 

The priest got up from his 
bed and saw the gathering of 
villagers as they walked round 
the village; even the grand- 
mothers’ chatter was hushed. 
The face of the priest hung for 
@ moment from his window, 
then he shook the creases out 
of his gown, pushed his monk 
cap on his head and sallied 
forth. 

A small girl stopped him. 

“The foot of the Virgin is in 
the village! We will no more 
lie and steal ! ”’ 

“* Girl,’’ said the priest, “‘ this 
is a great foolishness. How can 
the foot of the Holy Mary come 
to a tiny village like this? 
Are you worthy ? ”’ 

The child looked blank. 

“‘ This,”’ continued the priest, 
“is a small, worthless village. 
Can the singers in the church 
read their words? ’’ His anger 
rose against the foolishness of 
his flock, and he hurried after 
the monk with the relic. 

The Witch rose under his 
nose out of the dust where she 
had prostrated herself in a 
moment of ecstasy. 
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“The foot of the Mother of 
God is here,” she cried; “‘ my 
eyes have looked on it! I will 
live a thousand years ! ”’ 

“What good a _ thousand 
years without bread ?’”’ growled 
the cobbler, who was tethering 
his mule. “Stand still, you! 
Fathered by a donkey!” He 
kicked the mule. 

“ A thousand years from the 
hands of the Virgin would have 
bread,” said the Witch scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ All things are possible.’ 

‘This must stop,” cried the 
priest as he hurried after the 
monk ; “ the good man is deaf 
and does not know what the 
people are thinking.” 

The priest was in a quandary, 
for he could not take his deaf 
brother by the shoulder and 
shout in his ear as he carried a 
relic, but neither did he feel he 
could let his people labour under 
the belief that the relic was the 
foot of the Virgin, though it 
was the foot of a very holy 
hermit. It was a moment that 
required skilful manipulation, 
and the poor priest had no skill. 
The monk still walked in a 
trance, though now and then 
he raised his eyes towards 
heaven and chanted a few bars 
of church music. 

“Christos! Christos! My 
pains go!” cried an old dame 
from her doorway. She 
trembled on her feet, her face 
was shiny with sweat from the 
effort of standing. ‘“‘ My pains 
fall from me!” She sank to the 
ground and kissed the earth. 

The Witch hurried after the 
priest and thrust a note for a 





thousand drachmas into his 
hand. 

“The good monk carries an 
ikon of Saint Anna. Buy it for 
me 80 that I may live a thousand 
years !”’ 

The priest looked at her 
sternly, for he had always con- 
sidered her a light woman. His 
hand had never closed on as 
much as a thousand drachmas 
before. 

** Buy it for me,” insisted the 
Witch; ‘I am giving all I 
have.” 

The priest returned to his 
room and put the thousand 
drachmas under an ikon of 
Saint Anna, then he cast him- 
self on his bed to think the 
matter out, and he fell asleep ; 
and in his dream Saint Anna 
stepped out of her ikon and 
came to him, and bending over 
him, said— 

“The Witch is not a good 
woman ; return her the money 
and do not buy my ikon for 
her.” 

The priest woke and took the 
thousand drachmas back to 
the Witch and said— 

** You are not a good woman, 
I cannot buy the ikon.” 

** No matter,’’ said the Witch, 
tucking the money into her 
breast, ‘the monk is a good 
man. I begged a tiny splinter 
of the holy bone, and he gave 
it to me, and this I will put 
round the Little Dog’s neck. 
From the foot of the Virgin 
herself.” 

“No,” said the priest, “‘ it is 
from the foot of a hermit who 
lived a good life away by him- 
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self for many years, and who 
ate nothing until he died, and 
whose bones have healing 
powers because of the life he 
led. Not from the Virgin.” 

“The same thing,” said the 
Witch ; ‘‘ the good dead are all 
one,” and away she swanked, 
her Turkish trousers swinging 
jauntily. 

“The worst of it is,” sighed 
the priest, ‘“‘ that they all be- 
lieve it is the same thing. 
Well, perhaps after all it is,” 
and he gave up worrying. 


Late that night I heard the 
Witch crooning to her youngest 
grandchild in her house a 
chanted narrative of the habits 
of the hedgehog— 

“Truly, indeed, my little 


bird, he rolls in the good 
grapes in the vineyard, and 
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the good grapes stick ripe 
and rich on all his prickles, 
and then he runs faster, 
faster, like a ball of grapes to 
his babies in his nest. Truly, 
indeed, my little bird, the bad 
hedgehog steals the poor man’s 
grapes for his children——” 
The chanting ended as the 
house was plunged in darkness, 
and then her voice rose in 
shrill anger—‘‘ Ah, who but a 
dark child would like the dark? 
Why did you blow out the ikon 
lamp, Little Dog, while I sang 
to your good sister—you, with 
the foot of the Mother of God 
on your neck! How can the 
good Virgin see who is in the 
house if she wants to punish 
the world!” And she re- 
moved the relic from the neck 
of the bad child and hung it on 
the neck of the good sister. 
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CAPTAIN CHEAP’S ISLAND. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


“About 1750, an Admiral Byron, by being shipwrecked, ‘awakened 


in no small degree the attention and sympathy of the public.’ 


This 


was Foul-Weather Jack, and the poet’s (Lord Byron’s) grandfather.”’ 
—The Pilgrim of Eternity, by Mr JoHN DRINKWATER. 


JOHN BULKELEY, seaman- 
gunner on board the three- 
masted ship Wager, was not 
prone to indulge in vain specu- 
lations about the things that 
might have been. Moreover, 
because he could see no farther 
into the future than the rest 
of us can, he never knew that 
his young shipmate, John 
Byron, was destined to become 
the grandfather of a very 
famous poet. The diary in 
which Bulkeley wrote an ac- 
count of the events that hap- 
pened on Captain Cheap’s 
island in the second year of 
the war with Spain is a tale of 
shipwreck, murder and mutiny, 
as full of stirring adventures 
as any seafaring yarn of those 
hazardous times ; and the kill- 
ing of young Harry Cozens, the 
midshipman, is the pivot on 
which much of that strange 
story turned. What Bulkeley 
omitted to say, for the two 
good and sufficient reasons men- 
tioned above, was that if Cap- 
tain Cheap, instead of putting 
his bullet through the head of 
young Cozens, had shot another 
midshipman of the party, 
seventeen-year-old John Byron, 
the bullet would have removed 


one of the most renowned 
names from the future annals 
of English literature. At such 
a place and time, and in that 
company, the one thing might 
as easily have happened as the 
other. 

So far, indeed, as John 
Bulkeley and his companions 
were concerned, the conse- 
quences would probably have 
been much the same whether 
it had been the death of Cozens 
or of Byron that the captain 
had had on his conscience. 
Murder is murder, whoever the 
victim. The only obvious dif- 
ference was that young Byron 
was the son of a real live lord, 
while Cozens was not; but 
even that high distinction 
counted for less on a remote 
island in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean than it would have 
done at home. It counted for 
something even there, of course, 
in the year 1741. In the 
eighteenth century a lord, or 
the son of a lord, could never 
be quite as other men, even 
though he chanced to be a 
shipwrecked castaway. There- 
fore, even on Captain Cheap’s 
island, Bulkeley always re- 
ferred respectfully to the Hon- 
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ourable John Byron as “ his 
Honour.” 

Gunner Bulkeley wrote down 
the adventures that befell him- 
self and his companions on the 
island from day to day as they 
happened, and if his style is 
plodding and sometimes diffi- 
cult to read, the tale he had 
to tell was dramatic enough. 
Indeed, many a better diarist 
has had a great deal less to 
record. In order to get his 
story against its proper back- 
ground, it is necessary to re- 
member that towards the close 
of 1739 war broke out between 
England and Spain. The affair 
which Edmund Burke after- 
wards called “the fable of 
Jenkins’s ear ’’ had furnished a 
pretext for hostilities, and, amid 
much ringing of bells, the 
English people prepared jubi- 
lantly to have another knock 
at the ancient enemy. No 
hearts beat higher in England 
than did those of the officers 
and men of Commodore Anson’s 
squadron when, in September 
1740, they set sail on that old 
hunt for Spanish treasure ships 
in which English seamen had 
gloried since the days of Drake. 
With Anson’s ship, the Cen- 
turian, sailed the Gloucester, 
the Pearl, the Severn, the 
Wager, the Trial and two store- 
ships, and the squadron had 
orders to sail round Cape Horn 
into the Southern Pacific, “ to 
distress the Spaniards in those 
parts.”” On that day Gunner 
Bulkeley made the first entry 
in his diary. He wrote that 
‘‘the men were elevated with 
hopes of growing immensely 
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rich, and in a few years of 
returning to old England loaden 
with the wealth of their 
enemies.”’ 

On 29th October the squad- 
ron touched at Funchal in 
Madeira, and took on board 
supplies of water. Here Cap- 
tain Norris of the Gloucester 
obtained leave to return home 
on account of ill-health, and a 
re-arrangement of the various 
commands became necessary, 
Captain the Honourable George 
Murray succeeding Captain 
Kidd in command of the Wager. 
The squadron left Madeira on 
5th November, and six days 
before Christmas the ships cast 
anchor in St Catharine’s Road, 
between the island of St Cathar- 
ine and the Brazilian mainland. 
They stayed there a month, 
and soon after the squadron 
had again set off southwards, 
Captain Kidd died on board 
the Pearl. George Murray took 
his place, and once more the 
crew of the Wager found them- 
selves under a new captain— 
Captain Cheap. That day Bul- 
keley made an entry in his 
diary which showed that he 
was not immune from the 
superstitious fears of seamen 
in his own, and in even later, 
times :— 

“Capt. Kidd was heard to 
say, a few days before his 
death, that this voyage, which 
both officers and sailors had 
engaged in with so much alac- 
rity, would prove in the end 
very far from their expecta- 
tions, notwithstanding the vast 
treasure they imagined to gain 
by it; that it would end in 
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poverty, vermin, famine, death 
and destruction.” 

So far, nothing had hap- 
pened to justify this gloomy 
prophecy by a dying man, but 
it spread through the ships, as 
such things will, and made the 
credulous seamen uneasy in 
their minds. Very soon they 
had reason to think of it again. 
The gales struck the squadron 
in March, when the ships were 
off Tierra del Fuego. From 
day to day Bulkeley recorded 
injuries suffered by the Wager 
a8, with the rest of the squad- 
ron, she fought her way on 
against the equinoctial gales : 
“March 12th, carried away 
the rails and timbers of the 
head on both sides. April 8th, 
carried away the mizen-mast, 
two feet above the awning ; 
there was no sail on the mast. 
Upon the roll of a sea, all the 
chain-plates to windward broke. 
On the 12th, we had very hard 
gales at West, with the largest 
swell I ever saw.”’ 

On the day following the 
last-named entry, Commodore 
Anson, in the Centurian, bore 
down upon the Wager and de- 
manded to be told why Captain 
Cheap did not set the main- 
topsail and make more sail. 
The captain replied that his 
rigging was all gone and broken 
fore and aft, and that almost 
all his crew were ill, but that 
he would do his best. It was 
the last time that the battered 
ship received any word from 
the Commodore. Six days later 
the watch on board the Wager 
saw the Centurian’s light, be- 
tween four and six in the 
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morning, for the last time. Two 
other ships of the squadron 
were still visible at daybreak, 
but during the morning they, 
too, disappeared. 

If this story were concerned 
with the voyage of Commodore 
Anson, it would have to go on 
to tell of the storming of Paita 
and the taking of the Spanish 
treasures there, of the final 
capture of the long - hunted 
Manilla galleon with its wealth, 
and of the triumphant return 
home with treasures on board 
to the value of one and a 
quarter million pounds. How- 
ever, it is the story of the 
Wager, and after the morning 
of 19th April the adventures 
of the Wager and her crew 
were no longer linked in any 
way with those of Commodore 
Anson and the rest of his 
squadron. 

There had begun to be some 
signs that the Wager’s crew 
were getting out of hand. Two 
days after the ship lost touch 
with the Centurian, Bulkeley 
overheard a seaman in the 
steward’s room demanding a 
larger ration of water, and 
threatening, with an oath, that 
‘¢ as the Commodore was parted, 
they should find the difference.” 
Bulkeley reported the matter 
to the captain, who told him 
to take no further notice of 
the incident, but to hand out 
a brace of pistols to every 
officer in the ship who was 
without them. 

The danger of a mutiny on 
board was lessened by the 
fact that many of the crew 
were still sick. The ship was 
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by this time little better than 
a wreck, but Captain Cheap 
still held to his intention of 
making for the island of Juan 
Fernandez, which had been 
fixed as the rendezvous for the 
squadron in case the vessels 
were parted. On ist May, 
John Byron noticed large quan- 
tities of seaweed floating past 
the ship, and suggested to 
Bulkeley that they could not 
be far from land. 

‘What can we do with the 
ship, in the miserable condition 
she is in, on a lee-shore ? ”’ the 
gunner asked gloomily. 

It was not until another 
twelve days had passed that 
Cummins, the ship’s carpenter, 
going forward to inspect the 
chain-plates, first sighted land 
from the forecastle. When he 
pointed it out to the boatswain’s 
mate, the latter could not dis- 
tinguish it. Cummins then 
turned to the lieutenant, who 
shook his head; it was im- 
possible, he said, for land to 
lie north-north-west of them. 
He was so convinced that the 
carpenter was mistaken that 
he did not take the trouble to 
inform Captain Cheap, as John 
Byron afterwards heard the 
captain complain. That same 
afternoon Bulkeley himself saw 
the land very clearly, lying 
north-west by north. It seemed 
to be ‘‘ high land with hillocks, 
and one remarkable hommacoe 
like a sugar-loaf, very high.”’ 
Bulkeley went and informed 
the captain of what he had 
seen, but as Captain Cheap 
hurried to the forward part 
of the ship to see for himself, 
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he slipped on the deck and fell. 
They picked him up and carried 
him to the surgeon’s cabin, 
where it was found that he 
had dislocated his shoulder. 
Bulkeley and the lieutenant 
were summoned to the cap- 
tain’s side as he lay in his 
bunk, and received his orders 
to get a8 many hands as possible 
on deck, to keep a good look- 
out and if possible to set the 
maintopsail. 

That night Bulkeley made 
the last entry in his diary 
which he was destined ever to 
make on board the Wager: 
“It blew so hard I found it 
impossible to set the main- 
topsail ; of which I acquainted 
the captain. All the hands we 
could muster in both watches, 
officers included, were but 
twelve ; the rest of the ship’s 
company were all sick below. 
I very often could get no more 
than three seamen in my watch. 
The ship for these three weeks 
hath been no better than a 
wreck ; the mizen-mast gone, 
the standing rigging and chain- 
plates, afore and abaft, mostly 
broke and ruin’d. The top- 
sails now at the yards are so 
bad, that if we attempt to 
loose ’em for making sail, we 
are in danger of splitting ’em ; 
and we have not a spare sail 
in the ship that can be brought 
to the yard without being 
repair’d. This is the present 
deplorable situation of the 
ship.”’ 

At dawn on the following 
morning, which was Thursday, 
14th May, the Wager struck on 
a sunken rock, not above a 
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musket-shot from the shore. 
Within a short time the ship 
struck again, and presently 
grounded between two small 
islands. Captain Cheap sent 
up an order that the mate was 
to go ashore in the barge, to 
find out whether the land was 
inhabited. He went, and soon 
afterwards the lieutenant fol- 
lowed in a second boat. Then 
the officers persuaded the re- 
luctant captain, in view of his 
helpless state, to leave the 
ship also and go ashore. Bulke- 
ley and Cummins, the carpenter, 
stayed on board with the boat- 
swain and most of the crew. 
The boatswain, who for a 
month past had been lying ill 
below decks, seemed to make 
a sudden recovery and sur- 
prised the others by his vigour 
and activity. When night de- 
scended on the wreck where 
it lay amid the surrounding 
rocks, the old Wager became 
the scene of a wild orgy, 
played in the midst of howl- 
ing wind and mountainous 
seas. Bulkeley, when he got 
ashore next day, wrote in his 
diary an account of that last 
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Bulkeley left the wreck the 
next morning, and went ashore 
with most of the men who had 
remained on board through the 
night. The seamen still wore 
the officers’ dress uniforms that 
they had plundered, but the 
courage lent by wine had de- 
serted them now, and when 
Harvey, the purser, and Lieu- 
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fearful night aboard the dying 
ship :— 

‘At night it blow’d very 
hard at North, with a great 
tumbling sea; we expected 
every moment that the ship 
would part, fetching such jerks 
and twistings as shocked every 
person aboard who had the 
least care for the preservation 
of life. Yet, in the dismal 
situation we were in, we had 
several in the ship so thought- 
less of their danger, so stupid 
and insensible of their misery, 
that upon the principal officers 
leaving her they fell into 
the most violent outrage and 
disorder. They began with 
broaching the wine in the 
lazaretto; then to breaking 
open cabins and chests, arming 
themselves with swords and 
pistols, threatening to murder 
those who should oppose or 
question them. Being drunk 
and mad with liquor, they 
plunder’d chests and cabins 
for money and other things of 
value, cloth’d themselves in 
the richest apparel they could 
find, and imagined themselves 
Lords Paramount.” 


tenant Hamilton of the Marines 
met them on the shore and 
presented loaded pistols at their 
chests, they meekly took off 
their resplendent clothes. To 
Bulkeley, watching the scene, 
they looked in a few moments 
like nothing so much as a party 
of transported felons. 

A little hut had been dis- 
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covered near the shore, con- 
structed, as it was supposed, 
by native Indians; this had 
been assigned to the injured 
captain. The rest of the men 
sought shelter that night under 
the spreading branches of a 
great tree, where they built 
up a huge fire. For all of them 
the night was no less wretched 
than the previous one. No 
branches could keep off the 
torrents of rain that fell 
throughout the night, and in 
the morning one of the men, an 
invalid, was found dead from 
exposure. 

The wind and rain continued 
all through Saturday, and 
mighty waves shattered them- 
selves against the rocky shore. 
The castaways hauled up the 
cutter from the beach, and 
fixing up the boat with props, 
succeeded in making for them- 
selves a temporary shelter. 
Then they began the search 
for food, but found nothing on 
the island except a kind of 
celery, which grew in large 
quantities. The most notable 
incident of that day was the 
curious behaviour of the boat- 
swain; he had stayed on the 
wreck when the rest left it, and 
now, as he afterwards ex- 
plained, wanted to be fetched 
ashore. As there was no sign 
of a boat coming offshore that 
morning, and as the wreck 
was too far distant for his 
shouts to be heard, he sought 
another way of reminding his 
companions of his existence. 
Bringing a four-pounder gun 
on the quarter-deck to bear on 
Captain Cheap’s hut, he fired 
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two shots. They passed a few 
feet over the top of the hut. 
Of course, he might have in- 
tended the shots merely as a 
signal, as he protested he did 
when, three days later, he 
ventured to come ashore. Cap- 
tain Cheap, however, who was 
now on his feet again, thought 
otherwise; and, in the cir- 
cumstances, he had admittedly 
some excuse for holding that 
opinion. 

‘You rogue! Villain!’ he 
shouted, and with a heavy 
blow struck the boatswain to 
the ground. The man lay as 
if dead. Captain Cheap drew 
his pistol and stood with legs 
astride, looking at his victim. 
Presently the boatswain stirred 
and raised himself on an elbow. 
His eyes rested for a moment 
on the grim face of the captain 
glaring down upon him, and 
then travelled downwards until 
they came to the pistol. At 
first he watched the weapon 
vaguely, and then a change 
of expression showed that he 
had become fully conscious of 
his situation. He raised a 
hand feebly and pulled aside 
from his chest the ragged shirt 
that covered it. The invitation 
to shoot was unmistakable. 

“Well, you deserve to be 
shot, you rat !’’ Captain Cheap 
shouted, and followed it with 
a fierce oath. He half raised 
the pistol, and then dropped 
his hand at his side. Without 
another word or glance at the 
boatswain he turned and walked 
away towards the hut. 

The work of making a per- 
manent camp on the island and 
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of fetching food and other 
stores from the ship went on 
each day under the super- 
vision of the officers. They 
found on the wreck the bodies 
of several men who had been 
too drunk to escape when the 
water poured in. It was while 
the men were transferring stores 
from the ship that they en- 
countered some of the natives 
for the first time. These were 
little people, olive of face and 
with black hair, wearing nothing 
but a blanket wrapped about 
them in spite of the extreme 
cold that prevailed on the 
island. They came alongside 
the broken ship in a canoe, 
bowing and crossing themselves, 
by which the sailors inferred 
that they had at some time 
been converted to the Roman 
Catholic religion. This ap- 
peared to be confirmed later 
when several crosses were found 
standing on the island. They 
readily traded several sheep 
and a large quantity of sea-fish 
in exchange for soldiers’ hats 
and coats. This food, and the 
provisions that had been 
rescued from the Wager, made 
the prospect of famine more 
distant, and there was served 
out a ration of half a pound of 
flour to each man and a piece of 
pork amongst each three men. 

All through that week and 
the next the roar of great 
winds and raging seas, so in- 
distinguishable from one an- 
other, was a background to 
their life, waking and sleeping. 
On 3rd June a hogshead of 
brandy was washed ashore from 
the wreck, as well as some 
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bales of cloth, hats, shoes and 
other things useful to the cast- 
aways. Bulkeley noted the 
fact briefly in his diary, but on 
that day he had also a matter 
of graver importance to record. 
It was that on that morning 
seven of the crew had deserted 
the little colony and gone 
away by themselves, no one 
knew whither. A seaman 
named Buckley came to Cap- 
tain Cheap with information 
that the deserters had planned, 
before leaving, to blow up the 
captain, together with the ship’s 
surgeon and Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton, who had been unpopular 
since the day when he had 
forced the men to strip off 
their plundered finery at the 
pistol’s point. The information 
proved to be only too accurate. 
A search revealed that a train 
of gunpowder was laid to Cap- 
tain Cheap’s hut, and an atmos- 
phere of mistrust and suspense 
settled down on the little colony 
permanently from that day. 
Captain Cheap seemed to be- 
come more ruthless, more grim 
and secretive, from the hour 
when the train of gunpowder 
was discovered. As for the 
men—well, it did not by that 
time require anyone of highly 
sensitive perceptions to feel 
that mutiny was in the air. 
The trouble between the cap- 
tain and young Harry Cozens, 
the midshipman, began on the 
following Sunday, the 7th of 
June. A party of the men 
had been over to the wreck to 
salvage some more of the stores, 
and Captain Cheap had come 
down to the beach to watch 
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the things unloaded. He stood 
leaning heavily on a stick, as 
he had done since his accident, 
and his face beneath the wig 
was grim and suspicious. The 
eyes under the heavy brows 
darted hither and thither, as 
if he might at any moment 
catch sight of a pistol being 
aimed at him from some un- 
watched corner. Cozens had 
begun to roll a barrel up the 
sloping shingle, but seeming 
to find it too heavy for him 
he abruptly desisted and sat 
down beside it on the pebbles. 
The captain’s roving glance 
fell upon him, and the captain’s 
brows drew together darkly. 
He walked across to the youth. 

*¢ You’re drunk,’’ he growled. 

The youngster returned his 
stare. ‘“‘ What should I get 
drunk on here, unless it’s 
water? ’’ he asked cheekily, 
without getting up. 

“You scoundrel, get more 
hands and roll that cask up!” 
the captain ordered sharply. 

Cozens gave a half-hearted 
call from where he sat, but 
the men were at some distance 
and no one paid any attention. 
At that Captain Cheap lifted 
his stick and brought it down 
heavily on the youth’s shoul- 
ders. Cozens jumped up, scowl- 
ing, with fists clenched, but the 
captain let out a roar that 
brought two of the officers 
running across the beach. 

‘“‘ Take this man to the store 
tent, and set a sentry to see 
that he stays there. He’s 
drunk,’’ the captain said. 

That evening Gunner Bulke- 
ley chanced to be outside the 
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store tent when he heard the 
voices of the captain and of 
Harry Cozens within. Both 
were talking loudly in the heat 
of temper, and Bulkeley hov- 
ered outside, listening. That 
night he made this note in his 
diary :— 

“JT heard Mr Cozens use 
very unbecoming language to 
the captain, telling him that 
he was come into those seas 
to pay Sh-lv-k’s debts; and 
also insolently added, ‘ Tho’ 
Sh-lv-k was a rogue, he was 
not a fool; and, by God, you 
are both!’ When he spoke 
thus he was a prisoner in the 
store tent, and asked the cap- 
tain if he was to be kept there 
all night. On these provoca- 
tions the captain attempted to 
strike him again, but the sen- 
tinel said he should strike no 
prisoner of his.’’ 

The next morning Cozens 
was at liberty again, but it 
was the necessities of the situa- 
tion rather than the captain’s 
clemency that had brought 
him his freedom. He had been 
caught trying to stave one 
of the brandy casks, and be- 
cause there was no possible 
prison except the store tent, 
he had perforce been turned 
loose. He was morose and 
angry at what he called his 
ill-usage, and when the surgeon 
took the part of Captain Cheap 
the two of them fell into a 
quarrel that ended in blows. 
The surgeon had easily the 
better of that affair, and left 
the midshipman lying igno- 
miniously with his hands tied 
behind his back. 
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This last indignity was not 
calculated to soothe the youth’s 
chafing sense of his own wrongs, 
and it was clear to all of them 
that Cozens would be lucky if 
he kept out of further trouble. 
Although circumstances had 
made him for the moment a 
free man, Captain Cheap looked 
at him in a manner which sug- 
gested to those who saw it 
that the captain had not fin- 
ished with young Cozens yet. 
The surgeon, too, was making 
it plain enough that the ex- 
change of fisticuffs had not by 
any means cleared the air so 
far a8 he and the midshipman 
were concerned. In this over- 
charged atmosphere of hostility 
and suspicion, when Harry 
Cozens walked into the purser’s 
tent next morning to complain 
that one of the men had been 
refused his proper rations, he 
walked straight into the arms 
of the destiny that was waiting 
for him. 

The boatswain’s servant, a 
Portuguese boy whose pigeon- 
English was always difficult to 
understand, had gabbled some 
story which Cozens made out 
to mean that a seaman among 
them had had his allowance 
stopped. It was, strictly, no 
affair of his, but he was in the 
mood to flare up at any story 
of supposed injustice. His self- 
esteem had been badly hurt by 
what had been done to him in 
the past few days. He wanted 
to play the officer, to show his 
authority somewhere and some- 


how. That was why he went 
striding to the purser and began 
to ask sharp questions as to 
the truth of the Portuguese 
boy’s story. Unhappily for 
him, the purser’s nerves, too, 
were on edge that morning ; 
since the desertions and the 
plot to blow up the captain, 
everyone had been mistrustful 
of his fellows, and the sense of 
some impending disaster kept 
all but the most insensitive 
and callous among them ner- 
vous and over-wrought. It 
was also a fact that the purser 
and the young midshipman 
had had one or two quarrels 
already. 

‘¢ You young cub, have you 
come here to try and start a 
mutiny ? You’ve tried to kill 
the captain, and then you 
tried to kill the surgeon yester- 
day—now do you want to 
kill me? Well, I’m not giving 
you the chance,’ the purser 
shouted, and snatching up a 
pistol he levelled it at Cozens’ 
head. 

The cooper, who chanced to 
be in the tent at that moment, 
turned and struck up his elbow 
at the instant when he pulled 
the trigger, and the ball passed 
through the tent-canvas high 
above the midshipman’s head. 
The noise of the report sounded 
deafening to all of them. No- 
body spoke, and when that 
piercing report had died out 
of the air the lesser sounds 
became audible again; there 
was the quick, heavy breathing 
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of the purser, and a seabird 
crying meaninglessly in the 
air above the tent, and in the 
distance that eternal sound to 
whose sad accompaniment all 
the events of their lives had 
to be enacted now—the lashing 
of the waves upon the island 
shore. 

Then spoke the voice of 
Captain Cheap, fierce and rasp- 
ing, and scarcely less startling 
in its unexpectedness than the 
pistol-shot had been a minute 
before. The captain stood in 
the entrance of the tent, and 
behind him was Lieutenant 
Hamilton. Each held a pistol, 
and Captain Cheap was glaring 
into the tent as if he expected 
to find it packed with armed 
and defiant mutineers. 

‘*'Where’s the villain who 
fired that shot ? ” he thundered. 

Of the three men inside the 
tent, only the purser held a 
weapon, so it seemed that the 
captain would have little diffi- 
culty in finding an answer to 
his question. He merely threw 
a glance at the purser, however, 
and then turned savagely upon 
the midshipman. No one now 
can say what thoughts passed 
through his mind. For days, 
indeed for weeks, he had lived 
in constant dread that the 
shipwrecked company would 
rise and attack him, and now 
that sudden shot may have 
seemed to him a signal for 
the outbreak he had so long 
awaited. He had run to the 
purser’s tent fully expecting 
to find the midshipman there, 
for Lieutenant Hamilton had 
stayed as he dashed past the 
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captain’s hut to shout that 
young Cozens was starting a 
mutiny. Perhaps, too, a darker 
thought than these was in the 
captain’s mind at that moment. 
He may have seen that, for a 
few fleeting seconds, he held an 
opportunity that might never 
return—an opportunity to rid 
himself of this troublesome 
youth whom he could not 
imprison. If afterwards it 
should be shown that Cozens 
had not been the culprit— 
well, he would have acted in 
an emergency that demanded 
swift decisions and left no 
time for judicial inquiry. Who 
would blame him if it proved 
afterwards that he had acted 
mistakenly ? 

Whether it was these or 
other thoughts which rushed 
through the mind of Captain 
Cheap in that instant, they 
brought him to a quick de- 
cision. Without speaking an- 
other word, he lifted his weapon 
and shot Cozens through the 
cheek. 

A squall of rain pattered on 
the canvas of the tent. The 
surgeon entered, a pistol in 
his hand. He glanced at the 
youth lying on the ground with 
blood upon his face, and he 
nodded once or twice. He did 
not go to the wounded man, 
however, but came and stood 
beside the captain, as if to 
show that he would support 
him in facing whatever conse- 
quences the deed might bring. 
Seeing him do this, the purser 
also stepped forward and ranged 
himself alongside Captain 
Cheap. Hamilton examined his 
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pistol, and waited with the rest 
in silence. Very soon after- 
wards there were shouts out- 
side the tent and the thudding 
of feet. 

John Bulkeley and the ship’s 
lieutenant, Beans, appeared at 
the tent door with a crowd of 
the men pressing behind them. 
It was the most critical 
moment for the island colony 
since the Wager had foundered. 
Captain Cheap and his little 
band, all holding their loaded 
pistols in full view, stood facing 
the crowd of excited and sus- 
picious seamen who followed 
the lieutenant and the gunner. 
Between the two parties, mid- 
shipman Harry Cozens lay 
bleeding on the ground. A 
word, a movement, might have 
precipitated an island civil war. 

‘¢ Gentlemen, I have just shot 
Mr Cozens for mutiny. I would 
shoot any man on this island 
who was guilty of the same. 
Remember that I am still your 
commander,’’ the captain said. 

It was Bulkeley who took it 
upon himself to be spokesman. 

‘¢ Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ you see we 
are unarmed.”’ 

It was true; the lieutenant 
had wished the men to go 
armed to the purser’s tent, but 
Bulkeley had dissuaded them. 
Now, by pointing out that the 
men had not brought weapons, 
the gunner had saved the situa- 
tion for the moment. He had 
had the sense to see that this 
was no time to begin an inquiry 
into the rights and wrongs of 
the affair. For that they must 
wait until hot blood had cooled 
a little and, meanwhile, Captain 
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Cheap might understand that 
the men were prepared to 
reserve judgment. 

Captain Cheap, appreciating 
the situation, answered with a 
gesture of his own. He opened 
his fingers and let the pistol 
fall at his feet, in view of the 
men who were pushing their 
way into the tent. 

“T am still your com- 
mander,’’ he repeated, but with 
less of fierce defiance in his 
voice than when he had spoken 
the words before. 

He told the men to disperse 
to their tents, and the crowd 
drifted silently away. Bulke- 
ley, when he sat thinking over 
the business that night, could 
not quite decide whether Cap- 
tain Cheap was grateful for the 
attitude he had taken up, or 
whether he had only caused 
the captain to suspect that he 
was a dangerous leader of the 
men who was merely biding his 
time to strike. Thus he wrote 
in his diary :— 

‘‘In our tent we have eigh- 
teen of the stoutest fellows that 
belong’d to the ship, and I 
believe the captain has some 
suspicion of Mr Cummins and 
myself, believing we can sway 
most of the seamen on shore. 
But I think this day we have 
given a proof of the sincerity 
of our intentions, and our de- 
testation of mutiny, by not 
appearing in arms at the report 
of Mr Cozens being shot.” 

The midshipman, who still 
lived, had been carried to the 
sick tent, where the surgeon’s 
mate had dressed his cheek and 
located the ball about three 








inches under the right eye. 
The surgeon himself had carried 
his grudge against Cozens so 
far that he had refused to go 
near him to dress the wound. 
There was also among the 
castaways another qualified 
doctor, one Oakley, who had 
been attached to the land 
forces on board, but neither 
he nor the surgeon attended 
the wounded man next day, 
and it was left to the surgeon’s 
mate to perform a rough opera- 
tion and to remove the ball 
from Cozens’ cheek. The sur- 
geon said afterwards that he 
would have attended Cozens, 
but that Captain Cheap would 
not allow it. 

‘This,’ Bulkeley wrote, 
‘‘was looked on as an act 
of inhumanity in the captain, 
and contributed very much 
to his losing the affections of 
the people, whose opinion was 
that, as Mr Cozens was very 
strong and healthy, with proper 
assistance he might recover; 
the people did not scruple to 
say that the captain would act 
@ more honourable part to 
discharge another pistol at him 
and dispatch him at once, 
than to deny him relief and 
suffer him to languish in a 
cold, wet place in pain and 
misery.”’ 

Two days later there comes 
this entry : ‘‘ Mr Cozens being, 
to all outward appearance, likely 
to recover, desired he might be 
removed to our tent, which was 
his place of residence before 
this unhappy accident. We 
being unwilling to disoblige 
the captain, the carpenter and 
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myself waited on him; we told 
him we were come to ask a 
favour, hoping he would have 
80 much mercy and compassion 
on the unhappy man who was 
in the sick tent as to permit us 
to remove him to his former 
lodging. But the captain 
answered, ‘No, I am so far 
from it that, if he lives, I will 
carry him a prisoner to the 
Commodore, and hang him.’ ” 

The gunner and carpenter 
went away shaking their heads. 
They were well used to bullying 
and harsh treatment from those 
above them, but the captain’s 
vindictiveness towards the boy 
he had shot appalled them. 
Everyone knew that young 
Cozens had been saucy and 
officious, but that was no hang- 
ing matter. The youngster had 
never come within a mile of 
mutiny ; he had never on any 
occasion drawn a weapon or 
tried to stir up the men against 
the captain. 

The surgeon’s mate per- 
formed a second operation on 
the patient a few days after- 
wards and took a second ball, 
and with it a piece of bone, out 
of the cheek. And then, a 
week later, the diary contains 
the record of the end, written 
in the stiff phraseology of a 
seaman impressed with the 
gravity of this death :— 

“Wednesday, the 24th, de- 
parted this life Mr Henry 
Cozens, midshipman, after lan- 
guishing fourteen days with 
the wound he had receiv’d in 
his cheek. We bury’d him in 
as decent a manner as time, 
place and circumstances would 
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allow. There have died sundry 
ways since the ship first struck, 
forty-five men ; seven have de- 
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serted from us and still con- 
tinue away. Remain and now 
victual’d, one hundred men.” 


IV. 


The death of Harry Cozens 
had no immediate outward 
effect on the life of the island 
colony. During the weeks that 
followed, Bulkeley’s diary is 
concerned largely with inci- 
dents in the quest for food, 
which was growing daily more 
urgent. Provisions were still 
being brought over from the 
wreck, or washed ashore, but 
by July the men were living 
largely on seaweed boiled or 
fried in tallow. Bitterly cold 
weather gripped the island in 
that month, with icy winds and 
storms of hail that made the life 
of the tent-dwellers a shudder- 
ing misery. For some time the 
men had been at work building 
stouter dwellings, thatched 
securely with bushes and coy- 
ered inside and out with broad- 
cloth. Before the end of July, 
Bulkeley could report that ‘‘ ob- 
serving our new town, we find 
there are no less than 18 houses 
in it.’”? The work, too, of con- 
structing a boat in which the 
company could once more put 
to sea went forward steadily, 
but it had become clear to all 
of them that their imprisonment 
on the island would be much 
longer than they had at one 
time expected. 

One day Bulkeley came upon 
John Byron reading a book 
which, when he inquired, the 
youth told him was Sir John 


Narborough’s account of his 
voyage in those same seas. 
Bulkeley borrowed the book 
and studied it closely for some 
days ; the result of his reading 
was to convince him that the 
only hope for the party was 
to. sail for the Straits of Mag- 
ellan and gain the coast of 
Brazil. By following that 
route they would have hope 
of replenishing their stores, 
and the probability of their 
falling into the hands of the 
Spaniards would be lessened. 
Most of the officers and the 
mariners of greatest experience 
in the colony took the same 
view. As the building of the 
boat went forward, there had 
begun to be great disputes 
among the men about which 
route would give them the best 
chance of reaching home with- 
out disaster. Storm, starvation 
and the Spaniard waited for 
them out there beyond the 
horizon; they knew it, and 
argued earnestly with one 
another how best to slip from 
the clutches of these three 
lurking deaths. When the men 
knew that those whose ex- 
perience and leadership they 
most trusted were all in favour 
of making for the Straits of 
Magellan, the disputes ceased 
and they accepted that de- 
cision with a readiness that was 
even embarrassing. The officers 
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drew up a paper to present to 
Captain Cheap, setting out their 
reasons for wishing to sail for 
the Straits, and Bulkeley wrote 
that the men “came flocking 
to sign first, crying all aloud 
for the Straits, seeming over- 
joy’d, as if they were going to 
England directly, without any 
affliction or trouble; but there 
must be a great deal of hardship 
to be encountered before we 
arrive at our native country.” 

From that time forward each 
entry in the diary reveals how, 
more and more, this question of 
the homeward route was coming 
to overshadow every other in- 
terest in the settlement. It had 
become the one great issue in 
the island politics, and on it 
the autocratic government of 
Captain Cheap seemed to be 
in danger of foundering. The 
captain hedged on the question 
from the beginning. On one 
day he seemed to favour the 
plan and said he was ready to 
go wherever his officers and 
men thought best, while on 
another day he would shake his 
head and talk of trying to make 
for the original rendezvous in 
the hope of linking up once more 
with Commodore Anson. Bulke- 
ley’s diary now becomes largely 
a record of long, tedious parleys 
between the captain and the 
men’s leaders, at which the 
captain sought to maintain his 
waning authority sometimes by 
compromise and concession, 
sometimes by appealing obsti- 
nately to his original instruc- 
tions. 

By the middle of August the 
problem of food had become 
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acute. A few seabirds were 
shot, but they and shellfish 
were both very scarce, and the 
weather had now become s0 
intensely cold that the men were 
often in two minds whether to 
stay warm in their huts and 
starve, or whether to go out in 
search of food. Two men were 
caught red-handed in that 
worst of crimes against the 
community, robbing the store 
tent. A court-martial, held in 
proper form, condemned them 
to receive six hundred lashes 
each. Captain Cheap said that 
the punishment was too light, 
and in addition cut down their 
meagre rations by half. The 
‘bread’ of the castaways was 
now made of seaweed fried in 
thin batter with tallow. A 
week later the store tent was 
robbed again, and this time the 
culprits were not traced. The 
men had begun to say openly 
that Captain Cheap had no 
mind to return to England at 
any time, having young Cozens’ 
murder on his conscience and 
knowing that he must stand 
his trial for that death if ever 
he set foot again on English 
ground. It was true _ that 
Bulkeley and his companions 
had persuaded the captain to 
agree to sail southward for the 
Straits of Magellan, but they 
could not avoid the suspicion 
that the captain had other 
plans in his mind. He still said 
he would prefer that they 
should sail northwards, in spite 
of all dangers. 

When the store tent was 
robbed the second time, there 
was found to be missing a 
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quantity of brandy sufficient 
to have provided twelve days’ 
rations for ninety men. There 
are passages in Bulkeley’s diary 
at about this time which seem 
to throw a sinister light on 
the origin of the theft. Al- 
though the suggestion is never 
actually made that Captain 
Cheap knew anything of what 
had happened to the missing 
liquor, it was certain that 
someone was busy bribing men 
with drink to support the 
policy of the unpopular side. 
On the very day after the theft 
we find this entry :— 

“Sunday, Aug. 23rd. There 
are now great disturbances 
among the people concerning 
going to the northward; they 
believe Captain Cheap never 
intended to return to England 
by his professing that way, in 
opposition to the opinion of 
all the navigators. There is a 
sort of party-rage among the 
people, fomented by a kind 
of bribery that has more in- 
fluence on the men than money ; 
there are some daily bought 
off by rum and other strong 
liquors.”’ 

Four days later Bulkeley 
writes: ‘‘The 27th. The dis- 
turbances increase among the 
people. We plainly see there 
is a party raised to go to the 
northward.”’ 

The leaders of the men, who 
had apparently by this time 
formed themselves into a kind 
of council with John Bulkeley 
at their head, held a con- 
sultation to consider how these 
underhand activities were to be 
frustrated. In consequence, 
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they approached the captain 
in his hut the next day and 
presented him with a paper to 
sign. Captain Cheap took the 
sheet of paper and read these 
words :— 

‘¢ Whereas upon a general 
consultation it has been agreed 
to go from this place thro’ the 
Streights of Magellan, for the 
coast of Brazil, in our way for 
England, we do, notwithstand- 
ing, find the people separating 
into parties, which must con- 
sequently end in the destruc- 
tion of the whole body; and 
as also there have been great 
robberies committed on the 
stores, and every thing is now 
at a stand; therefore, to pre- 
vent all future frauds and ani- 
mosities, we are unanimously 
agreed to proceed as above- 
mentioned.’’ 

Captain Cheap set his lips 
together very grimly and 
handed the document back to 
Bulkeley. He said he would 
have nothing to do with it. 
He also said that he would see 
himself damned before he would 
sign it. He then worked him- 
self into such a towering rage 
that, as Bulkeley wrote later 
with much practical good sense, 
they ‘‘dropt the matter, and 
began to discourse concerning 
the provisions.”’ 

After some talk the deputa- 
tion took its leave without 
further argument, but Captain 
Cheap must have been astute 
enough to know that the battle 
was not half over yet. He was 
fighting stubbornly both for 
his authority on the island 
and also for his policy, and 
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before that day ended he was 
called upon to fight again. 
A tumult outside his hut 
brought him out of bed that 
evening before it was dark, 
and he went to the doorway 
to find most of the men gath- 
ered outside, cheering for Eng- 
land. They stopped cheering 
and shouting when they saw 
him, and began to press nearer. 
It was easy to see that all of 
them were hostile, but although 
the captain was in nothing but 
a ragged shirt and trousers, 
and unarmed, he did not budge. 
He stood with legs apart and 
arms crossed, glaring at them, 
and— 

‘“* What do you want?’ he 
demanded. 

One of the ship’s officers 
answered. ‘‘ You have refused 
to sign our paper and you have 
no regard for the safety of our 
provisions ’’—there were many 
there who thought the captain 
had been guilty of something 
worse than carelessness—‘‘ and 
therefore the men have agreed 
unanimously to take the com- 
mand away from you, and to 
give it to Lieutenant Beans.”’ 

The captain turned his head 
slowly until he was looking full 
at Lieutenant Beans, and his 
aspect was terrible to see. 

‘* Who is he that will take 
the command from me? Is 
it you, sir? ’’ he asked. 

The whole crowd of men fell 
silent, and therefore everyone 
heard the lieutenant’s low- 
spoken answer— 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

The men nearest to him could 
see that his face had gone very 
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white, and that he seemed 
completely cowed. It was the 
lieutenant himself who, at the 
meeting the men had held just 
before, had offered to take over 
the command. Now the crowd, 
seeing him surrender so weakly, 
were too bewildered to find 
any new plan of action. They 
drifted away, and once more 
Captain Cheap was left as victor 
in possession of the field. 

A little later that evening 
Bulkeley was summoned to 
the captain’s hut. When he 
entered he saw that Captain 
Cheap was sitting with a cocked 
pistol resting on his right thigh. 
Bulkeley drew back at that 
sight, notwithstanding that he 
had entered with a cocked 
pistol in his own hand and had 
taken the precaution of bring- 
ing with him several men armed 
with muskets. He was un- 
certain how the captain was 
going to use his recent victory. 
‘“‘T had no desire,’’ he wrote 
afterwards, ‘‘to die by the 
hand of Captain Cheap, and 
should be greatly disturb’d to 
be compell’d, for my own pre- 
servation, to discharge a pistol 
at a gentleman against whom I 
never had any spleen, and who 
was my commander.”’ 

That night’s entry in the 
diary might have taken quite 
a different form—indeed, there 
might have been no entry at all 
—had not the captain promptly 
thrown his pistol aside and 
said— 

‘‘ Bulkeley, I do assure you 
the pistol was not designed for 
you, but for another.”’ 

He then began to inquire 
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about the men’s grievances, 
promised that he would sail 
southward with them if they 
were determined to go that 
way, and conceded that mean- 
while each man’s brandy ration 
should be increased to a pint a 
day, although it would exhaust 
their supplies in three weeks. 
Finally he and Bulkeley fell to 
talking ‘‘ of indifferent things, 


V. 


No diarist, writing of each 
day’s events and impressions 
as they occur, can hope to 
tell a connected story. He 
could only do so if he wrote 
when the whole series of events 
was past and when, standing 
at a distance from them, he 
could judge of their relative 
importance, rejecting them or 
including them according to 
their bearing on his tale. Two 
things in particular can be 
discerned in the random notes 
which Bulkeley made in his 
diary during the first weeks of 
September. One of these is 
that the patched-up truce had 
broken down almost at once, 
and that the former atmosphere 
of mistrust and intrigue had 
settled down again on the 
island. Secondly, Captain 
Cheap seems to become more 
and more the mystery man of 
the whole story. The char- 
acters and motives of the 
rest of the castaways can be 
perceived, at least in broad 
outline—but what kind of man 
was this Captain Cheap? He 
remains an enigma to the end. 
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and spent the evening in a very 
affable manner.”’ 

Thus on that evening, on 
28th August, as the commander 
and the leading rebel sat chat- 
ting companionably together, 
it must have seemed to both of 
them that the island revolution, 
so long threatened, was over at 
last, and that the peace was 
restored. 


Was his murder of the mid- 
shipman the outcome of a fit 
of ungovernable rage, or was 
it a stroke of calculated policy ? 
The captain was a man of 
undoubted personal bravery, 
but had he also moral courage ? 
He repeatedly consented to 
follow the homeward route 
which the officers and men 
considered to be the only one 
that held out any hope for 
them of reaching England 
alive; then, just as often, he 
refused, and afterwards, when 
the men had deposed and im- 
prisoned him, he said that he 
had never meant to sail any 
way but to the north. The 
evidence that he had tried to 
build up a party to support 
him by bribing the men with 
stolen liquor was strong, but 
not entirely conclusive. He 
had admitted that the officers 
were right in deciding that to 
sail for the Straits of Magellan 
was the safest course, and yet 
was determined never to go 
that way. He proved that he 
could quell a mutiny by a 
stern glance, but he failed to 
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maintain his authority on the 
island when the revolt was 
over. In spite of this, he suc- 
ceeded in keeping a nominal 
command for another six weeks 
after the evening when the 
men had come to depose him. 
Bulkeley never writes of him 
with real animosity, speaks 
often of his courage and, like 
the other leaders, was always 
anxious that the captain should 
keep at least a limited authority. 

Early in September there 
were more disorders on the 
island and more robberies of 
the store tent. Conditions were 
steadily worsening. Take, for 
example, the entry that 
follows :— 

*“ Friday, Sept. 11th. Wind 
at N.N.W. The people very 
uneasy ; scarce any work done 
for this week past. Every- 
thing is at a stand. We have 
now among us no command, 
order or discipline. Add to 
our uneasiness, the uncomfort- 
ableness of the climate; we 
have been inhabitants of this 
island 16 weeks, and have not 
seen ten fair days. The mur- 
murings of the people, the 
scarcity of provision, and the 
severity of the weather would 
really make a man weary of 
life.”’ 

At the end of that month, 
Bulkeley was sent on a week’s 
reconnoitring cruise in the 
barge, together with Harvey, 
the purser, John Byron, and 
one or two others, to attempt 
to discover the mainland. When 
they came back to the island 
on 6th October, Lieutenant 
Beans and Captain Pemberton, 
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of the Marines, met them with 
the news that Captain Cheap 
was trying to assert his old, 
absolute authority once more, 
The captain had told the men 
that he meant to govern accord- 
ing to the rules of the Navy, 
and to stand or fall by them. 
He would not listen to the argu- 
ment that the rules of the Navy 
were not designed to meet all 
the circumstances of life on a 
desert island. They all agreed 
that the time had now come 
when Captain Cheap must be 
deposed and put under arrest, 
and early on the morning of 
9th October a party of seamen, 
led by Bulkeley and Lieutenant 
Beans, surprised him in his hut 
and told him that he was under 
arrest for the murder of Mid- 
shipman Henry Cozens. 

The captain denied angrily 
that they had any authority 
over him. He called for Lieu- 
tenant Beans and told him he 
would have to answer for his 
act when he got to England, 
but the lieutenant slipped has- 
tily out of the hut. Then, 
turning to the seamen, Captain 
Cheap said :— 

‘¢ My lads, you have caught 
me napping; I don’t see any 
of you in liquor, either. I do 
not blame you for this. It is 
my officers who are the villains, 
and they shall pay for it here- 
after.”’ 

They took him to the purser’s 
tent and set a sentry on guard 
over him. There the ship’s 
officers visited him later, and 
he told them that he had never 
had any intention of sailing 
southward for the Straits of 
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Magellan, considering that it 
would have been dishonourable 
to turn his back on the Span- 
iards. He said he knew that 
if he ever reached England he 
would have to stand his trial 
for Cozens’ death, and he begged 
them, if any of them should 
survive to see their homes 
again, only to tell the truth 
about what had happened on 
the island, without favour or 
prejudice. This they all pro- 
mised faithfully to do. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,’”’ he declared 
gravely, ‘“‘I never designed to 
go for England. I would 
rather choose to be shot by 
you.”’ 

“For my part,’’? Bulkeley 
retorted, “if I had been guilty 
of a crime and was sure of being 
hanged for it in England, I 
would still choose to go there 
sooner than to the northward. 
That way, the lot of us will be 
likely to end in a Spanish 
prison. Besides, did you not 
give your word of honour to go 
to the southward ? ”’ 

Captain Cheap looked at him 
gravely, but he madeno reply 
except to say :— 

“Gentlemen, I wish you well 
and safe to England.” 

Two days later the prisoner 
sent for Bulkeley and made a 
request. He said he had no 
wish to sail away with the rest 
a8 @ prisoner, and he asked 
Bulkeley to persuade the men 
to leave him behind them on 
the island. When this request 
was put to the men, they 
granted it readily. ‘‘ Let him 
stay and be damned!’ they 
shouted. ‘‘ Does he want to 
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take us toa prison? There’s not 
a man who will go with him.”’ 

In another three days the 
new boat was finished, and 
christened the Speedwell. All 
that day was spent in loading 
her with the provisions which 
stillremained. Captain Cheap’s 
old allies, Harvey and Hamil- 
ton, had decided to remain 
with him on the island, and a 
fair share of the food was 
allotted to them, as well as 
weapons and ammunition. The 
rest of the company, now 
numbering eighty-one men, 
were to sail the next morning. 

The last day on the island 
broke fair, with a slight wind 
blowing from the north-west. 
At the last, Bulkeley went to 
take leave of his captain, and 
it is not the least strange fact 
in this story that, as Bulkeley 
recorded, they parted in “ the 
most tender and affectionate 
manner.’’ The captain pressed 
upon him, as a memento, a 
suit of his best clothes, shook 
hands with an air of great 
cheerfulness and wished him a 
safe voyage to England. 

Just before the boat put 
off, John Byron came up to 
Bulkeley. He had decided, he 
said, to stay with the captain, 
and wanted to know whether 
his share of the provisions 
might be left for him. Bulkeley 
stared at him in astonishment, 
but the youth was, after all, 
free to do as he chose, and his 
food was accordingly put 
ashore. When he thought over 
this unexpected defection after- 
wards, Bulkeley wrote of it :— 

‘‘ For my part, I believe Mr 
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Byron left us because he could 
not get any accommodation 
aboard the vessel that he lik’d, 
being obliged to lie forward 
with the men; as were also 
the carpenter and myself, when 
below. It is very certain that 
we are so closely pent up for 
want of room that the worst 
jail in England is a palace to 
our present situation.” 

Young Byron, on a fishing 
expedition on the previous day, 
had had his hat blown off his 
head and lost it; now, at 
parting, Bulkeley offered him 
his own, but the youth refused 
it, saying :— 

‘John, I thank you; if I 
accept your kindness, you must 
go bareheaded, and I think I 
can bear hardships as well as 
the best of you, and must use 
myself to them.”’ 

The boat put off at noon on 
a@ voyage which, after many 
perils, was destined to bring 
the castaways safely to the 
English shores at last. The 
captain and his little band 
watched it put to sea, and as 
they put off the seamen raised 
a cheer for those they were 
leaving behind. Captain Cheap 
and his companions, not to be 
outdone in these sudden demon- 
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strations of friendliness, gave 


an answering cheer. As the 
wind filled the Speedwell’s sails, 
the little group of men on the 
beach dwindled and became 
almost indistinguishable to 
those in the boat, and then 
disappeared. 

For those left behind, it was 
not the end. Indeed, for young 
John Byron it was only the 
first of the adventures of a 
crowded life. A quarter of a 
century after that October day 
in the South Seas, Admiral 
John Byron—he who had seen 
so much trouble at sea that 
his shipmates had long ago 
nicknamed him Foul-Weather 
Jack—sat down to write the 
story of his early shipwreck off 
the coast of Patagonia. Many 
years later, again, his grandson, 
Lord Byron, found in “ my 
Grand-dad’s Narrative ” inspir- 
ation for the shipwreck scene 
in his poem, ‘‘ Don Juan,’ and 
the thundering seas and howling 
wind of Captain Cheap’s island 
sounded again in human ears, 
but now through the pages of 
English poetry :— 


. . all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and the 
remorseless dash 


Of billows.”’ 
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BUILDING A HOUSEBOAT IN KASHMIR. 


BY WINIFRED NEW. 


THE charm, comfort and 
spaciousness of the houseboats 
in Kashmir must be seen to be 
realised. 

The boats vary in size from 
a one-roomed boat, with one 
bathroom, to boats containing 
a large drawing-room and good- 
sized dining-room, pantry, hall, 
three bedrooms and three bath- 
rooms. Some boats have a 
lightly built room on the flat 
roof in addition, and there is 
one boat with a complete upper 
storey, which gives a vast 
drawing-room. 

The houseboat hulls are in- 
variably built of Kashmir deo- 
dar wood (Cedrus deodara) and 
the superstructure usually of 
the same, although cheaper 
wood can be used for the part 
not immersed in water. The 
walls, inside and out, are made 
either of planks placed ver- 
tically and joined by rounded 
beadings, or of beautiful panel- 
ling set in dove-tailed framing. 
This wood is left in its natural 
shade, or rubbed with boiled 
linseed oil to mellow and pro- 
tect it, or stained with walnut 
juice to any shade of brown, 
before the oiling. A few are 
painted. 

The ceilings of the rooms are 
made of the thin Kashmiri 
parquetry, in attractive geo- 
metrical designs, joined by 
dainty fluted beadings. This 
work is most ingeniously done, 


and the larger designs, for very 
big rooms, are quite handsome. 
Even the cheapest style is 
pretty and neat, and lasts as 
long as the houseboat. 

Anyone with decorative sense 
will see that all this panelled 
wood background is delightful, 
and gives scope for furnishing 
in brilliant or soft colours. 

We enjoy the comfort of 
large beds, mine being so large 
a single bed that it is nearly 
a double one. Some people 
have English spring beds, but 
nothing beats the native bed 
for comfort. A massive wooden 
frame, with legs in any design 
one fancies, is plaited across 
and across with white newar, 
a kind of soft webbing three or 
four inches wide. Mattresses 
are placed on this. 

Windows can be very wide 
in houseboats. Some of ours 
are five feet, and I have 
seen them six and seven feet 
wide. All have sliding wire 
gauze windows outside to keep 
out flies and other insects 
when the glass window is 
open. 

The roof, or deck, is a joy. 
Imagine a flat stretch nearly 
eighty feet long, railed all 
round, which is what we have. 
Part can be shaded by a 
matting shamiana; part used 
for beds for sleeping out in 
summer; and part furnished 
with deck or basket-chairs for 
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sitting out for tea or drinks in 
the evening. 

These boats can last over 
thirty years if the hull is 
regularly aired by lifting a 
floor board or two in suitable 
places on dry airy days, and 
if the hull is kept dry—that 
is, at once rubbed dry if any 
damp or rain- water gets in. 
They can be taken seriously 
as dwellings, and lived in all 
the year round; but it is 
better to leave them for a couple 
of months in the summer for a 
cooler spot in the mountains, 
as sometimes the temperature, 
at river level, touches 100° F. 
in hot weather. In winter the 
boats are very comfortable. 
It is easy to keep them warm 
—an important thing when 18° 
of frost are not unknown in 
January and February, our 
two winter months. 

Add to these charms the 
fact that there are no servant 
troubles in Kashmir. The 
Kashmiris make good servants, 
and the supply far exceeds 
the demand. They become 
attached to one—or to one’s 
service—and satisfy all one’s 
inherited wishes for servants 
who ‘belong.’ They live in a 
small boat known as a doonga, 
and the kitchen is there too. 
Thus there is complete privacy 
in one’s houseboat. The essen- 
tial servants—four in number 
—for a household of two or 
three can be engaged for about 
£6, 10s. a month. They feed 
themselves. 

Add, also, that society here 
is both friendly and numerous, 
and that one can get all one’s 
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clothes made to measure, the 
shoemaking and tailoring, for 
both sexes, being especially 
good. 

What wonder, then, that 
my sister and I decided to 
build a boat in this beautiful 
country, which offers a rather 
thrilling life to those who love 
the joys of river, lake, forest 
and mountains, with shooting, 
fishing, golf and riding a volonté; 
but not to those who require 
theatres, pavements, tube-rail- 
ways, tight gloves and caviare ! 


‘“¢ What a pity you have not 
a man to help you!” That is 
what our kind English friends 
said to us when they heard 
that we were going to build 
a houseboat. They felt that 
without some British male 
help everything would go wrong 
and we should be done at 
every turn; that our capital 
would vanish into thin air, 
and we should find the cost 
had mounted beyond all reason. 
But, happily, we did not find 
any of this to be the case. 
Rather the opposite. When 
things went badly, a woman’s 
soft answer and the use of 
some tact and intelligence often 
averted a crisis where a man’s 
strong speech might have 
brought things to a head. On 
the financial side we were not 
stupid enough to believe the 
figure that was quoted as the 
probable whole cost. We knew 
it would mount up somewhat, 
and were prepared for this 
unless it went too far. Also 
we had the wit to grasp some 
things clearly. One tremen- 
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dously important thing is to 
watch the work as continuously 
as possible. It is fatal, here, 
to give an order and go home 
and expect the finished article 
to be delivered without 
personal supervision. 

I think I may make a 
generalisation, and say that all 
Kashmiris work better when 
supervised; but their work 
must be inspected, and 
encouragement or _ criticism 
apportioned. And so with 
houseboat building. Success 
lies in your being on the spot 
—in inspecting every piece of 
wood before it is put in, by 
‘taking an interest’ and by 
living through every difficulty 
with the contractor. For diffi- 
culties there always must be. 
The whole thing is an adven- 
ture. The first adventure 
begins when choosing the 
contractor, or, if one is not 
working on the contract system, 
the man who is to control the 
labour, purchase the timber 
and other materials and gener- 
ally direct operations. My 
sister and I chose the Pandit 
N.D., after careful thought and 
consideration. He is a fine man, 
but the watchword is super- 
vision. Even then enough 
troubles arise through faulty 
timber, rising of the River 
Jhelum, bad weather, workmen 
making enmities among them- 
Selves and so on. We never 
regretted having chosen the 
Pandit N.D. He speaks fluent 
idiomatic English—a _ great 


advantage. Most of the 
boat builders only speak 
Kashmiri, which difficult 
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language is known by 
very few Europeans beyond 
the missionary folk. This is a 
handicap from the beginning. 
In your very presence A, can 
arrange with B. that the price 
Shall be so raised that B. can 
get something for himself out 
of the job. I have even heard 
of so big a thing as a doonga- 
boat being given to someone 
out of the profits. Stealing 
deodar planks is fairly com- 
mon under these  circum- 
stances. Far better to pay 
one anna in the rupee (one 
penny in eighteen-pence ap- 
proximately) to N.D., and let 
him look after the job. All 
sorts of hanky-panky goes on 
when once the Sahib, or Mem- 
sahib, starts paying out and 
buying material. 

To finish my remarks about 
Pandit N.D., I should say that 
he is seventy years of age—a 
good age for an Eastern—full 
of energy, brain and experi- 
ence. We treated him with 
sincerity ; we stood by him 
in times of difficulty; we 
inspected as far as possible all 
material as it was used; and 
we came out of the job with 
a thoroughly good boat which 
should last forty years. In 
addition, we enjoyed the Pan- 
dit’s conversation, anecdotes 
and quaint Eastern sayings. 
If one cannot subscribe to all 
the Hindu beliefs, at least one 
can follow the philosophy of 
such a man; and his way of 
life, eating sparely, never drink- 
ing intoxicants, riding about 
on his bicycle in all weathers, 
never pitying himself, was 
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worth watching. His keen 
Eastern brain was interesting. 
He is as clever as they make 
them. Where, then, one might 
ask, is the adventure and diffi- 
culty in choosing a contractor ? 
To which I give answer that 
it is the easiest thing in the 
world to fall foul of him. These 
people are proud—N.D. in 
particular—and very well off. 
If something goes wrong, and 
the client indulges in incivil 
speaking or angry criticism, it 
is not unknown for him to be 
asked by the contractor to 
take his boat away and finish 
it elsewhere. This is hardly 
pleasant, even if the boat is 
in the floating stage, as the 
timber is spread about on 
the contractor’s land, and one 
has paid advances for other 
materials such as iron, nails 
and bolts. 

The first step was to draw 
the plan to scale. I found this 
tedious, particularly doing three 
copies, but it was soon done. 
We decided on a boat ninety 
feet long and twelve feet two 
inches wide, to contain, be- 
ginning at the prow: drawing- 
room; dining-room ; pantry ; 
hall, with staircase on to roof ; 
first bathroom ; first bedroom ; 
second bedroom ; second bath- 
room. 

The contractor went to the 
timber yard at the Seventh 
Bridge, Srinagar—there are in- 
deed seven bridges over the 
Jhelum, most of them ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. He 
chose twenty-six deodar logs. 
Later we had eleven more 
logs, and two extra long side 
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pieces for the hull. The three 
smallest were not to be in- 
corporated, but placed under 
the hull during building. 
The timber firm is Indian 
owned, but there is an English 
manager. We were amused 
and pleased when the latter 
quietly passed a billet-doux to 
us, in the English Church, 
soon after the purchase of 
our logs. It was the invoice 
with all details : lengths, prices, 
and cubic feet in each log. 
This little act was very kindly. 
If we were being cheated about 
the number and size of the 
trees, this would have given us 
an opportunity to check. 

Our forest giants were bound 
together in rafts, and were to 
be floated up under the Seven 
Bridges, and through the Dal 
Gate on to the Dal Lake, to 
the boat - builder’s place—a 
group of grassy islands and 
willow-hung channels in view 
of the Dal Lake mountains. 
Immediately we were in diffi- 
culties. A bridge was being 
rebuilt in the Chenar Bagh, 
and the river gates, and the 
weir and lock at the Seventh 
Bridge, were manipulated in 
such a way as to make the 
river, and all channels leading 
to it, quite shallow. Impos- 
sible to float our timber up! 
Delay! This meant that we 
should ourselves be detained 
in Srinagar when the hot weeks 
came, and that the snow-water 
would come down from the 
heights and raise the level 
of the river and lake before 
we were ready to launch the 
hull. In the end we were 
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spared this, though the car- 
penters had to work in water 
the last few days of our hull 
building. But we lost a month. 
Imagine us sitting waiting for 
the timber! Somehow one 
feels that this kind of thing 
would not happen in England. 
It is typical of this side of the 
world. Our date for beginning 
was quite well chosen, and the 
bridge under reconstruction 
had been completed. Only, 
when inspected, it was con- 
demned, and had to be done 
again. 

At last the wood arrived. 
Part was sawn at the electric 
saw-mill on its way. Yes, 
in the neighbourhood of 
tumble-down picturesque bazar 
buildings there is an electric 
saw- mill, the result of the 
enterprise of an American en- 
gineer. One is sorry that his 
idea has been copied. This 
is a great country for copying. 
The noise of the saw is terrible, 
though it was fine to see the 
contractor N.D. standing there 
giving the word as to what 
thickness the logs should be 
cut as they travelled relent- 
lessly on the moving platform 
towards the vertical saw, which 
sliced them like butter. One 
thought of many Europeans of 
far less age who would not 
face that din, yet N.D., in his 
tweed coat with pinkish tinge 
and beautiful turban of salmon- 
pink to harmonise, remained 
his usual twinkling, smiling self. 
He quickly sized up each tree 
a8 soon as it was cut open, 
and had it cut in thickness 
suited to its calibre and use. 
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That is, perfect wood without 
knots was cut three inches 
thick for use in the hull, and 
other trees cut in other thick- 
nesses for use in the super- 
structure or ‘house.’ Wood 
with knots which may loosen 
must not be used in the hull. 

It is not necessary to build 
a hull of wood as thick as 
three inches. Many are two 
and a quarter or two and a half 
inches thick. But we wished 
for great strength and endur- 
ance a8 we have a heavy piano, 
and these massive planks were 
@ joy to put in. 

The rest of our wood was 
sawn by hand by sawyers, who 
use @ Saw in a Square wooden 
frame. The log is propped 
up in a sloping position, and 
one man mounts precariously 
on the top side, and standing 
on the tip, begins to push and 
pull the frame, while another 
crouches on the ground under 
the log, and also pushes and 
pulls at each stroke. The latter 
is always entirely covered with 
sawdust, and presents a pale 
yellow or white appearance 
from head to toe. How their 
lungs stand it I do not know. 
These sawyers belong to the 
Shia religion, and live on the 
shores of the Dal Lake and on 
the little verdant islands, which 
in many cases are only large 
enough to hold one picturesque 
house. They leave these dwell- 
ings in tiny shikaras, paddled 
from the front, where they 
squat cross-legged. It is quite 
a common sight to see a 
sheep or two, or the family 
cow, taken in these boats. 
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They are often put on some 
grassy island and fetched off 
in the evening. The men look 
ordinary enough, much like 
any workman here, attired in 
shirt and baggy trousers—the 
shirt, of course, outside the 
trousers—the rule in native 
dress. 

But some people do not 
consider them ordinary. One 
of our servants told us that 
if a man is benighted, and has 
to ask for a night’s shelter 
from the Shia people, the latter 
always kill him in the night! 

Over this early sawing of 
our trees came our first real 
bit of trouble. We had bought 
two huge logs known as satoo- 
nas—that is, logs over forty 
feet long. These were for the 
central part of the sides of the 
hull, the part which takes the 
greatest strain in a houseboat. 
On cutting open, both proved 
rotten—so soft one could dig 
out wood with one’s fingers. 
A great blow! We were not 
in a position to throw away 
that amount of money, and 
they were so bad in quality 
that they could not even be 
used for beams or planks in 
the ‘house.’ Their cost, with 
rafting, carriage and octroi, 
came to 2s. 4d. a cubic foot. 
N.D. came forward magnifi- 
cently in this crisis. Eventu- 
ally he managed to sell the two 
halves of one satoona for 
1s. 10d. a cubic foot, and he 
bought the other himself, at 
the same rate, for use at the 
side of his so-called ‘ dry- 
dock.’ At the moment of the 
trouble he sought other long 
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timber, and produced, as if by 
@ Magician’s wand, two massive 
beams each about fifty-five feet 
long. They form the sides 
of the hull, with additions 
at the ends, to make a total 
length of ninety feet. It is of 
the utmost importance that 
there should be no _ vertical 
join near the centre in the sides, 
but additions near the ends 
are of little consequence. So 
we came out of this adventure 
fairly well, only having to 
bear the loss between 1s. 10d. 
per cubic foot and 2s. 4d. on 
the two trees. 

At last the boat was really 
started, and the great planks 
began to be joined. The flat 
bottom of the hull is the first 
to be done. This is made in 
three sections, starting with 
the centre one. When all three 
are ready, they are fitted to- 
gether by a truly wonderful 
dove-tail. The joining edges of 
the sections look like a real 
jigsaw puzzle before they slip 
into their places in the next 
section. 

The planks are joined one 
to another by iron clamps and 
huge curly-headed ‘ nails.’ The 
clamps stride over the joins, 
and the ‘nails’ are driven in 
slopingly, and pass across the 
joins in the thickness of the 
wood. Both are driven in red- 
hot, and immediately cooled 
by pouring on cold water. The 
heat burns a way for the iron, 
and the water prevents it from 
burning too far, and makes it 
rust, and so they remain ex- 
ceedingly firm. When repairing 
old boats, or taking them to 
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pieces to use the best of the 
material, it is a big job to get 
out these irons. 

When the bottom of the 
hull, measuring twelve feet 
two inches by ninety feet, was 
ready, next came the job of 
curving it up at the ends 
and applying the sides, or 
kenaras. All these flat- 
bottomed boats in Kashmir 
are raised at the ends, and 
some very much so. Perhaps 
this is done in preparation 
for the almost inevitable drop- 
ping. These long boats have 
an annoying way of getting low 
at the ends, and if a boat is 
not well built, or becomes very 
old, this is most marked. When 
the ends drop below the hori- 
zontal, one must look out for 
trouble in the middle of the 
sides of the boat, as this 
becomes, shall we say, more or 
less of a peak, and is likely to 
crack. 

A houseboat is a boat with 
square ends, giving fine square- 
shaped rooms, and a doonga- 
houseboat comes to a sharp 
point at front and back of the 
hull. This narrows the front 
and back rooms very much. 
Ours is a true houseboat, with 
square ends. These ends we 
finished with a magnificent 
beam each, and these are carved 
by Kashmiri wood-carvers in a 
bold design of chenar leaves. 
The chenar tree appears almost 
the same as the English plane 
tree, but grows far, far bigger. 
They are hundreds of years 
old—three hundred years being 
fairly common. And this season, 
in the Jammu and Kashmir 
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State Exhibition, the Forest 
Department is displaying a 
section of a chenar tree trunk 
stated to be six hundred years 
old. Its girth is nineteen feet 
six inches. The leaves, natur- 
ally, are very big, and are much 
copied for carving designs. This 
royal tree is a great addition to 
the landscape in Kashmir, and 
in autumn the leaves turn clear 
bright red, gold and _ terra- 
cotta. It is a dream fulfilled 
to see a tree of magnificent 
proportions carrying its full 
foliage, bright red in colour. 

When the hull was completed 
thus far, the caulking of the 
seams was the next job. This 
is known as ‘sunkar,’ and is 
done with hemp and other 
‘ grass,’ twisted into a hard 
rope about half an inch thick, 
and driven into the seams by 
means of a chisel. This chisel 
is hammered on its head, while 
its tip is neatly manipulated 
to twist and drive in the grass 
rope. 

Here we had a big fluster, 
for the weather turned very 
warm and the snow on the 
high mountains began to melt. 
Down came the snow - water, 
and the river and lake rose 
quickly. To our horror one 
morning we found the water 
touching the bottom of the 
hull as it lay on its rollers. 
This meant that by evening, 
when more snow- water had 
come down as the sun became 
hotter, water would be in the 
boat, for the seams were not 
yet caulked. This was serious, 
because the hull was not yet 
made rigid by cross-way walls, 
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nor strengthened in any way. 
It lay like an open saucer, and 
the water would have warped it. 
It was Friday, the day off for 
workmen. We sent hastily to 
the place where all the sunkar 
men live, and their women 
simply said they had gone out. 
The contractor betrayed his 
anxiety, but showed great re- 
straint. Only one strong sen- 
tence escaped him. We saw 
we must help. In consultation 
with N.D., we thought it pos- 
sible the sunkar men had de- 
cided to work that day, and 
we thought we knew where 
they might be. I jumped into 
a shikara, working up the 
paddlers to make them realise 
the trouble and go quickly. 
Through willow-hung channels 
and past vine-wreathed vege- 
table gardens we rushed. Ar- 
rived at Naopura, the nearest 
place to land, I sought a tonga, 
the small horse vehicle which 
plies for hire. None were to 
be seen. It was pouring rain. 
I walked at my best pace, 
and arrived at the famous 
Dal Gate, entrance to the Dal 
Lake—no tongas! There was 
some trouble afoot that day, 
and thousands of Kashmiris 
were sitting in the roads as a 
silent protest on a matter con- 
cerning a political prisoner. 
That is why no vehicles were 
to be found in the usual places. 
Hastening through the Drogion 
Bazar, a young Kashmiri, 
whom I have never seen before 
or since, joined me in hunting 
a tonga. Quickly we arrived 
at the Mission Hospital Church, 
and at last sighted a tonga 
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coming towards us. My wu- 
known escort shouted explana- 
tions, and calmly turned the 
tonga round in the direction [ 
wished to go. Whether the 
driver wanted his dinner or 
no, I did not ask. I gave in- 
structions, and off we rushed, 
The ponies canter and even 
gallop in the shafts of these 
‘carriages.’ Right through 
Srinagar we galloped. But 
alas! the sunkar men were 
not at the place I expected. 
Back we turned, and tore off to 
all the central places where 
news of the sunkar man Kadra 
and his men was likely to be 
heard. No luck! I returned 
to the houseboat, and found 
that my sister and N.D. had 
saved the situation! They had 
mounted one of our servants 
on N.D.’s bicycle and sent him 
off again to the sunkar men’s 
houses. There they were, 
smoking their hookahs, having 
only been out to the temple to 
say their Friday prayers ! 

Our servant, Mahamdu, ex- 
plained, ordered, cajoled ; and, 
Friday notwithstanding, the 
men came. They caulked the 
seams before the water rose, 
and the fine new hull was saved. 
N.D. never forgot that we stood 
by him in this emergency. 

When the hull was properly 
strengthened, and the eighteen- 
inch-high walls inserted in the 
bottom, to make it rigid, the 
high water proved a blessing, 
for it made launching an easy 
task. There are no proper 
means of launching a boat 
here. The simple method of 
pulling, levering and pushing 
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is pursued. Our boat had no 
strain put on it because the 
water was so close. It was just 
a question of raising it an inch 
or two and gradually getting 
out the rollers simultaneously. 

Next we marked the size of 
the rooms, and vertical posts 
were bolted with iron through 
the sides of the hull at the 
corners of the rooms, sides of 
windows and so on. The roof, 
slightly curved down towards 
the sides, was put on. We 
did not fancy corrugated iron, 
but had to have it, and as it 
is covered by the wooden 
deck all over the boat, only 
the projecting edges are visible. 

The weather now was tre- 
mendously hot, and we decided 
to stop building and go off to 
our hut at Gulmarg into the 
cooler air of the mountains. 
The contractor kindly took 
care of the boat and all our 
timber. 

In the autumn we resumed. 
The ‘house’ rose gradually, 
and it was a happy moment 
when our rooms began to take 
shape. The walls are double, 
made entirely of deodar panel- 
ling, inside and out. Just as 
our ancestors lived in panelled 
rooms, so do we. A charming 
return to a thing of beauty. 

The width of the rooms 
worked out at about eleven 
feet eight inches. The hull 
bottom measures twelve feet 
two inches, and, of course, the 
sides of the hull, with their 
inside panelling, ate up some 
of that, but, at the same time, 
the sides are not vertical. They 
slope out a little towards their 
VOL. CCXXXVII.—NO. MCCCOXXXIII. 
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top edge. Thus some inches 
are taken and some given, and 
so with that we were satisfied. 
The drawing-room is nineteen 
feet six inches long, and it meets 
the dining-room, which is fifteen 
feet three inches long, with 
three beautifully carved arch- 
ways, making, when the divid- 
ing curtains are opened, one 
fine room nearly thirty-five 
feet long. The drawing-room 
has five windows on each side, 
and the front door and side 
front windows are all glass 
down to the floor. It is a 
real sun-parlour, but has good 
sun-blinds to shut out any 
glare. Furnished in pale yellow, 
and the windows softened by 
pale yellow curtains, and num- 
dahs of the same shade on the 
polished floor, it gives a good 
effect leading to the curtained 
arches and to the dining-room 
done in orange. 

The other lengthwise meas- 
ures are: pantry, four feet 
eight inches; hall, five feet; 
first bathroom, four feet ; first 
bedroom, thirteen feet eight 
inches ; second bedroom, thir- 
teen feet ten inches; second 
bathroom, four feet. 

All round the boat, under 
the windows, there is a one 
and a half foot running-board, 
or gangway, used by the ser- 
vants, and for poling the boat 
when moving. The open-air 
prow and stern platforms 
measure three feet seven inches 
and four feet ten inches re- 
spectively. 

Tea on the prow, right over 
the water, is a joy. 

I have not mentioned the 
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workmen. They were hull men, 
carpenters, coolies and the 
smith, who worked squatting 
in a tumble-down shed under 
an enormous chenar. He forged 
all our iron by hand. I must 
not forget to mention also the 
ceiling man of the mad-genius 
type, and the languid beauty 
who wired the boat for electric 
light. All the men received 
nicknames, and caused us much 
amusement. Most of them 
were clever and capable. Their 
hours are 9.30 A.M. to dusk, 
however long the day. In 
some cases their wages were 
as high as 2s. 4d. a day. Two- 
pence of this is for tea—a 
most important item. One can 
win the heart of almost any 
Kashmiri by giving him his 
tea. This beverage is made in 
a@ saucepan, with sugar, spices 
and milk, and is boiled for 
about an hour. Some of the 
carpenters are very good wood- 
carvers, and carved us attrac- 
tive door latches to our designs. 
Also cupboard door frames and 
curtain brackets. We built 
twenty cupboards and ward- 
robes in all. 

Our friends decided that the 
name Ichthyosaurus was unpro- 
nounceable, and we thought 
Laughing Water rather trite, 
although we hesitated over it. 
Finally, we chose Water-Music, 
which is charming with or 
without Handelian associations. 

At last the happy day arrived 
when we moved into our new 
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home, and all that remained 
was to pay the last instalment 
of money to N.D. Before 
this could be done it was 
necessary to sell our former 
boat. <A hitch might have 
occurred here, as there is 
a slump in boats, but we 
succeeded. When this trying 
business was finished we went 
over to the contractor’s place 
with our cheque books. On a 
tree trunk, under waving sprays 
of willow, we wrote our cheques. 
The contractor said, ‘*‘ What a 
difference there is among ladies 
and gentlemen. Some do not 
pay, and it is necessary to ask 
and ask, and sometimes there 
is a case in court and much 
worry, but these ladies have 
come here to bring the money 
themselves. It is like the 
difference between earth and 


sky.” 
Now we enjoy all the 
amenities. For instance, two 


five - foot bedroom windows. 
They slide open and leave 
the whole aperture, five feet 


by four feet seven inches, 
unencumbered. One leans 
back against the pillows 


drinking early morning tea, 
looking across the wide river. 
A brilliant jewel flashes past 
and alights quite close. ‘Tis 
a kingfisher fishing for his 
breakfast. Even when the 
snow is down, for a short 
time, at this hour, the window 
can be open, so still is the air. 
The kingfisher is not lacking ! 
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I. SAFEBREAKING. 


BY T. WOODROOFFE. 


THE sun beat down on what 
had been the beautiful city of 
Smyrna. Across the blue still 
water of the gulf the town 
shimmered in the heat. At 
that distance it looked almost 
unharmed, but the houses on 
the front did not seem to 
dazzle with their usual bril- 
liance, and a sullen column of 
black smoke like a waterspout 
rose straight up in the quiet 
air against a background of 
distant mountains. 

Nearer, the details of the 
tragedy resolved themselves. 
The funny little horse-trams 
no longer ambled drowsily up 
and down the quay; there 
was no busy crowd ; there were 
no sellers of water and sweet- 
meats; no beggars; no sleek 
well-fed merchants fanning 
themselves with their hats as 
they strolled along to a fav- 
ourite café. The stately water- 
front was empty. The white 
marble of the house fronts had 
been blackened by smoke, while 
here and there a roof had 
fallen in; these palaces that 
had been the homes of merchant 
princes were just tortured shells. 
There were none of the in- 
determinate little noises that 
go to make the busy hum of a 
large town. Not a dog barked. 
The place was silent, deserted, 


untidy, like a graveyard that 
has been plundered. The few 
light puffs of wind that just 
ruffled the surface of the bay 
held the smell of dead decaying 
things, whiffs from a charnel- 
house. 

The silence was broken by 
the ery of “‘ Let go,’”’ and the 
roar of the cable as it clattered | 
out through the hawse-pipe 
startled the seagulls which were 
sitting on the Custom-house 
steps. 

The small figure of a Turkish 
soldier came hurrying round 
the corner of one of the black- 
ened streets. He was joined 
by another and then another, 
and the three of them in a 
little group gazed at the ship 
that had just anchored. They 
stood and looked without curi- 
osity, sullen and silent, like 
cattle looking apathetically up 
at some intruder in their 
meadow. They presently tired 
of this new arrival, and dis- 
appeared once more into the 
city, leaving the quay as silent 
and deserted as before. 

Ladders clattered down into 
position, booms swung out, 
boats were lowered, but all 
the usual routine of anchoring 
was carried out in an under- 
tone, as it were. The orders 
were given softly, the men 
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almost tiptoed about their jobs. 
It was like being at a funeral. 
A figure in white ducks and a 
sun-helmet came out of a house 
less damaged than the rest, 
one which had a Union Jack 
hanging down in idle folds 
from an upper window. A 
boat chugged its way in, and 
brought him, and two other 
hatless figures that had fol- 
lowed him, to the ship. The 
man in ducks was Mr X., 
acting Consul. He had been 
the junior one of five when 
the city had been thriving ; 
now he was the sole repre- 
sentative of his country in a 
ruin. He was Scotch, matter 
of fact and hungry. 

Down in the wardroom over 
a meal he gave us the news. 
Most of the dead had been 
cleared away by gangs of 
Greek prisoners and thrown 
into the bay. The fire was 
over; only the huge stocks 
of the Ottoman tobacco factory 
were still smouldering. The 
Turks objected to our arrival, 
but. Mustapha had left for 
Angora, leaving a stupid ner- 
vous man behind as Governor. 
The troops were more or less 
in hand. He, and the only 
two British subjects to stay 
behind, had not been molested, 
though he could not say how 
long that would last. His 
cavass had disappeared, prob- 
ably scuppered in the massacre. 
He could get nothing out of 
the town, no reports, and he 
had no instructions. What had 
we come for, anyway? Had 
war been declared ? What was 
the situation ? 
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He wiped the egg from his 
mouth and went up to see the 
captain, leaving the other two 
with us. They were brothers, 
partners in a centuries old 
Levantine concern. They were 
nervy and jumpy, and when we 
asked a question they chat- 
tered on and on, gesticulating 
and speaking with the clipped 
speech of the Levantine. 

‘‘You cannot visualise the 
scenes of horror,’ said the thin 
sallow one, only he called it 
‘ veesualise,’ “‘ the people try- 
ing to get away without bag- 
gage, without money and no- 
where to go. It was terrible. 
The sadness! You remember, 
Henree, how old Papadopoulos 
went on when he found his 


daughter was lost? He came 
to us in despair. But what 
could we do? ”’ 

‘‘'Yes, helpless we were,” 


explained the brother. ‘ You 
see, the warships could only 
take off the British, and we 
were busy trying to find a 
boat to take our old granny. 
She is a very old lady. There 
was a hero for you! no fuss, 
as cool as cool; not s0, 
Edward ? ”’ 

“True blue, the old lady. 
And there we were ruined in 
a second. All Henree’s new 
furniture just out from home, 
burnt to ashes. Those Turks! 
they looted my place and 
then defiled it. They chased 
people into the water like 
sheep, and cut their fingers 
with bayonets when they tried 
to climb out. We could have 
gone too,’”’ he added proudly, 
“but it was our duty to stay.” 
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He lit a cigarette and inhaled 
deeply. 

“The screaming,’ he went 
on after a pause, ‘I can still 
hear it. And those people 
were our friends.’’ He stopped 
his ears with his fingers. 

The two brothers went on 
with their tale. When they 
spoke of what they had been 
forced to see, they covered 
their eyes ; when they told of 
the frenzied prayers of thou- 
sands, they held their ears ; 
they stood up and turned 
slowly round, as if they were 
at the tailor’s, to show that 
what they stood up in was 
the sum total of their posses- 
sions. They shrugged shoul- 
ders, they laughed bitterly, 
they wept, they were theatrical ; 
but at the same time, by their 
little impersonations they were 
vivid and impressive. You 
could see the bayonets going 
in. You could almost feel the 
cold steel. 

They had been terrified ; 
they must have suffered almost 
as much as the others who 
were massacred, for theirs was 
a lingering terror. The spirit 
of some old merchant venturer 
still ran, though feebly and 
intermittently, in their veins. 
Something gave them the cour- 
age to overcome their fear, to 
withstand the horror and the 
misery and uncertainty. And 
it was that they could not 
leave the scene of their en- 
deavours while there was the 
faintest spark of hope that 
their business would not be 
ruined. They hoped to save 
something from the wreck. 
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‘“ We hoped to get the For- 
eign Office to move,” said one, 
“but what can you expect ? 
We warned them before what 
to expect if the Greeks came 
here; and did they take any 
notice? We have written, but 
of course no letters have got 
through.” He shrugged his 
Shoulders and sat with his 
hands on his knees, gazing 
helplessly at the carpet. 

‘* Listen,’’ said Edward, beck- 
oning us all closer and looking 
round over his shoulder, “ listen. 
Do you know what I think ? 
I have said all this in my 
report to the authorities. We 
should bring a strong force 
here and turn the Turks out. 
Yes. These Turks — just a 
rabble.” He nearly spat on 
the carpet, and then thought 
better of it. ‘It could be 
done so easily. The whole 
population of the countryside 
would welcome us. I am the 
head of an organisation.’’ He 
tapped himself on the breast. 
““T could get the whole place 
to rise and welcome us. I 
have lists of names of the 
important men, and plans—all 
made out and ready. All we 
want is a lead from the 
people at home. And I am 
going to get the captain to 
forward my suggestions. When 
he sees my plans he will agree 
and send in a recommendation, 
no doubt. And then—the pos- 
sibilities of this country! You 
have no conception.”’ 

‘But those papers,” broke 
in Henree; ‘they are in old 
Kamoutrian’s office in the quar- 
ter. We can’t go there; it is 
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too dangerous. 
get them ? ”’ 

Edward looked at him as if 
he were looking at a mental 
case. ‘ But where are we ? ’’ he 
asked, his voice rising trium- 
phantly. ‘‘ What is this we 
areon? A warship. Well, we 
can get an escort, can’t we ? ” 

‘‘ That is an idea, certainly,” 
agreed Henree. ‘ The Turks 
will cut your throat as soon 
as wink. It is foolish to take 
risks. Splendid, Edward: yes, 
an escort.’”’ He rubbed his 
hands together hopefully. 

'X. came in at that moment 
and took the two conspirators 
up to the captain. In a short 
while they returned, jubilant. 

“ Aha!” cried Edward, ‘* we 
make a start. The captain is 
most sympathetic. He will 
order an escort. We have no 
keys, but we can easily break 
open the safe, and then we 
obtain all our proofs and start 
our campaign.” 

We provided the brothers 
with pyjamas and _ tooth- 
brushes and left them for the 
night, chattering excitedly in 
a double cabin. 

Next morning the captain 
sent down to say there was a 
chance for any officers who 
were keen safebreakers to get 
a little practice. Two volun- 
teers were wanted to take the 
brothers to an office in the 
Armenian quarter and force a 
safe for them. 

Mac, the senior engineer, 
who was generally the first to 
explore any new place we 
alrived at, looked up from a 
stale magazine. 


How will we 
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“Come on. Let’s get some 
air. I'll open anything,” he 
announced. ‘* Where is it ? ” 

As I had nothing to do I 
said I would go with him, and 
we collected a crowbar, a heavy 
hammer, a chisel and a drill 
or two and went to find the 
brothers. We felt that to be 
really professional we should 
take some nitro-glycerine, or 
at least an oxy-acetylene outfit, 
and masks, but as no detective 
story had told us exactly how 
these were to be used, we stuck 
to the good old - fashioned 
methods. 

The brothers were enthusi- 
astic. 

‘* Now the office is in a little 
street called the Rue d’An- 
goisse—just off the quay, there 
by that big building on the 
corner, you see? And the 
house is .. .” 

“But I thought you were 
coming along too,’’ said Mac. 
“ Just to see we get the right 
safe, you know.”’ 

Edward grabbed him reassur- 
ingly by the arm. ‘No, no. 
It is too simple. Henree and 
me, we have to go with the 
captain and Mr X. to see the 
Governor. We know the lan- 
guage and all that. It is 
important. Now get along. 
It will take you no time, and 
there is really no danger with 
you in uniform. They wouldn’t 
dare.” 

‘““No danger at all,” echoed 


Henree; ‘besides, it is an 
old safe.’’ 
“Yes, yes. An old safe. 


And the house is the one with 
the fig tree in front, about half- 
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way down.”’ Edward almost 
pushed us into the boat. They 
waved at us like two old 
aunts seeing their nephews off 
to school, and we felt about 
as hopeful as nephews of bring- 
ing back a prize. We felt a 
little ridiculous and theatrical, 
as if we were on the trail of the 
‘Stolen Plans.’ 

We walked down the deserted 
quay over uneven cobbles, 
dodging dark stagnant pools 
every few yards where the 
cobbles were missing. Grass 
grew between the rusty tram- 
lines. One or two houses had 
fallen down in ruins, but most 
stood with gaping doors and 
windows, disclosing a shapeless 
jumble of charred furniture 
inside. Iron bedsteads reared 
up, twisted and bent as if 
they were writhing in agony ; 
a mattress was lying half in 
the street, its stuffing scattered 
round it. Who had lain on it 
last, we wondered, and had 
they been trying to drag it 
away in their panic? And 
where was its owner ? 

A half -obliterated name- 
plate showed us our street, 
Rue d’Angoisse. We looked 
down it. It was as deserted 
as the rest of the place. A 
high wall ran down one side 
of it, blackened like the house- 
fronts opposite. Swarms of 
flies buzzed over the noisome 
filth of the gutter. An arm- 
chair, absolutely unharmed, was 
standing in the middle of the 
street ; clothing was scattered 
about; there were dark 
splashes on the walls, and an 
arm stuck out from a doorway. 
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It had no owner. The sun 
beat down on the desolation, 
and in spite of its heat we 
shivered. 

“This is where Edward’s 
wailing came from, I’ll bet,”’ 
said Mac. ‘“ Nota badly named 
street.” 

We gazed at the scene for a 
little, trying ‘to veesualise’ 
the night of terror, and we felt 
somehow that there was some- 
thing missing. And then it 
dawned on us. Fig tree. Where 
was it? There was not a sign 
of one, not even a charred 
stump to give us a clue. The 
other side of the street was 
blank too, but over the top 
of the wall a line of withered 
trees stretched out their black- 
ened branches  despairingly 
against the sky. 

‘¢ Those brothers,’”’ grumbled 
Mac. ‘ Of course, if you look 
out of any window in this 
dam street you see a fig tree. 
Now what ? ” 

Edward had said about the 
middle, so we decided to try 
the house opposite us. If we 
drew a blank we could try the 
houses on either side. We did 
not expect safes in every one. 

We peered through the door- 
way and got our first shock. 
A shaft of sunlight fell on a 
bundle in a corner, a bundle 
which moved. We held our 
breath, and imagined all kinds 
of romantic and horrible things 
as the bundle rose slowly to its 
feet. It might be a beautiful 
refugee who had escaped the 
massacre in some miraculous 
way (we still believed that all 
refugees were beautiful, not 
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knowing the Turk), or it might 
turn out to be some poor 
mutilated wreck, just alive. 
It was a nasty-looking Turkish 
soldier. His tunic was undone ; 
he had not shaved since he 
left the plough to follow the 
standard ; he was dirty, bleary- 
eyed, unkempt, but his bayonet 
glinted disturbingly in the sun. 
We stood and gazed at each 
other for a few seconds. We 
grasped the hammer and crow- 
bar more firmly, while the 
soldier fingered the trigger of 
his rifle. Then he walked slowly 
over and examined us closely. 
Then he spat and went and sat 
down in his corner again. We 
did not amuse him. 

We discussed him in whis- 
pers, and decided to pretend he 
was not there and go ahead. 

We stepped into the room 
over the door, which had fallen 
out, and searched among the 
ashes, until we actually came 
upon a safe lying on its side 
under a jumble of rubbish. 
The Turk gazed at us without 
interest. The safe was an old 
one, and, to our surprise, it 
opened quite easily after about a 
quarter of an hour of our very 
amateur efforts. It was full 
of burnt paper, which crumbled 
away to tiny flakes as we 
touched it. We cursed and 
tried to find out whom the 
office belonged to, but we 
could not read any of the 
scraps that were left. It might 
be Kamoutrian’s; it might be 
anybody’s. So we lit cigarettes 
and discussed the Turk. We 
decided that he could have no 
idea as to who or what we were. 
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How could he, being a simple 
unspoilt brigand from the wilds 
of Anatolia? He either meant 
to wait until we struck lucky 
and then do us in and get 
away with the swag (we were 
becoming more professional in 
our talk), or he was just whiling 
away the time, watching us 
sweat, until he could summon 
up enough energy to stick us 
with his bayonet. Then we 
agreed to start off again, taking 
the houses in turn. 

“Don’t turn your back on 
the Turk,” said Mac, “es- 
pecially when we are just open- 
ing a Ssafe.”’ 

We went into the next house 
down the street, and the Turk 
followed. He never spoke ; he 
just sat in different corners 
gazing and waiting. He never 
got in the way nor appeared to 
take any interest in the pro- 
ceedings; perhaps a8 a re- 
minder, he fiddled about with 
the bolt of his rifle. It was well 
oiled and worked easily, and 
the rifle was loaded. We went 
on opening safes all that gruel- 
ling morning. We sweated, 
and our whites were covered 
with dirt and ashes, and the 
flies buzzed maddeningly round 
our heads. 

We laughed and talked as 
we worked; we cursed the 
flies and the brothers with 
their pathetic documents, and 
all safe- makers. When we 
started the morning we had 
felt slightly ghoulish as we 
routed among masses of half- 
burnt papers and the private 
rubbish of centuries, but that 
feeling soon wore off. We 
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forgot what we had been sent 
ashore to do; we were on a 
treasure hunt, though I cannot 
think what we expected to 
fnd. There is an alluring 
sound about the mere word 
‘safe,’ and so we searched and 
forced them open with a fever- 
ish energy. We could under- 
stand the overwhelming attrac- 
tion of opening other people’s 
safes, a fatal lure which makes 
some men give their lives to 
the task. From being merely 
amateurs we were rapidly ac- 
quiring the mentality of the 
professional, but not his tech- 
nique. 


The houses mostly con- 


‘sisted of a large downstairs 


room, tiled, with a few dark 
kennels of offices at the back 
where the clerks had worked 
in semi-darkness. Occasion- 
ally there was a picture still 
hanging crookedly on the wall ; 
usually it was the hideous 
photographic enlargement of a 
bearded patriarch or the por- 
trait of a wrinkled old woman. 
Once we were cheered, like 
explorers recognising a familiar 
landmark, by the ‘ Monarch of 
the Glen.’ 

But the story was always the 
same, crinkled burnt-up paper. 
In one there were some English 
one-pound notes, and the bold 
£1 was still on the charred 
surface to tantalise us. They 
crumbled away to dust as we 
grabbed them. The Turk still 
followed us round like an aveng- 
ing fate, but we had almost 
forgotten about him, he was 
80 inconspicuous. When we 
found a packet of pre-war 
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Austrian kronen, thousands of 
them and worth about tup- 
pence the lot, we remembered 
eur shadow. We gave them 
to him. He turned the bundle 
over and over as if it were 
going to bite, and then he 
took one out and gazed at it 
for a time. At last he smiled, 
hitched up his rifle and dis- 
appeared. We could hardly 
believe our eyes. 

“Thank God that graven 
image has gone,’ said Mac; 
‘he gave me the creeps. We'd 
better get a move on before he 
gets back from trying to change 
that lot.’ 

We agreed to one more safe. 
We felt care-free and happy 
now that our gaoler, as he had 
almost seemed, had gone. The 
feeling that at any moment, 
out of mere caprice, the Turk 
might take a shot, or jab one 
of us in the back, left us, and 
drawing a blank in a down- 
stairs room, we ran eagerly up 
a marble staircase to an upper 
room. There was a safe resting 
on floorboards that were half 
burnt through. We levered it 
over to a place that had been 
burnt away, until it fell with 
a crash on to the tiled floor 
below. That did the trick, 
and with one heave on the 
crowbar, the heavy iron door 
swung open. 

‘ Hell!’’ cried Mac, ‘ dust 
and ashes again !’’ and he kicked 
the black flakes in disgust. 
There was a glint among the 
black, a suggestive gleam, and 
I was down on my knees and 
grubbing among the ashes like 
a terrier. 
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** Look !”’ I yelled, and held 
up a large gold coin. 

At that moment there was 
a devastating bang in the 
narrow room that deafened us. 
It seemed as if a whole muni- 
tion dump had gone up, it was 
so unexpected, and yet we 
had been unconsciously waiting 
for that very bang all the 
morning. I dropped the coin 
and jumped round. Our Turk 
was leaning in the doorway, 
grinning, his rifle half-way down 
from his shoulder, and he was 
reloading. Whether he meant 
to kill us both, furious at being 
fobbed off with a packet of 
worthless notes, or whether 
this was just a playful way of 
greeting us on his return, we 
never discovered. Mac. did 
not wait for explanations. Be- 
fore the Turk could get his 
rifle up again, Mac. hit him 
over the side of the head with 
the crowbar. The little sol- 
dier’s knees sagged, his rifle 
clattered to the floor and he 
crumpled up in the doorway, 
still with the idiotic grin on his 
lips. 

We dragged him into the 
room and looked him over. 
He was alive. 

We left him and went back 
to the treasure. More and 
more gold coins came to light 
among the ashes, an extra- 
ordinary assortment. There 
were coins for a hundred francs 
as large as five-shilling pieces, 
which looked like cart-wheels to 
us. They were dated 1805 and 
bore the First Consul’s head, 
and were as fresh as if they 
were newly minted. We 
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handled them lovingly, and 
tried to make out the inscrip- 
tion, until we realised that the 
soldier might come to at any 
moment, and as we did not 
want to have to put him to 
sleep again, we looked hurriedly 
at the rest. Hundred lira pieces 
of the same date ; twenty-franc 
pieces ; Turkish pounds with 
the Sultan’s monogram; Im- 
perial Russian roubles, tens 
and twenties, and to end 
up with a ten-shilling piece 
dated 1907. That brought us 
back to earth. Empires and 
kings might fall and crumble 
like the notes we had found, 
but gold was still gold. We 
filed our pockets almost 
guiltily, as if we had been 
robbing an orchard. 

We gave a last look at the 
Turk. He was still breathing 
heavily. 

“ He’s all right,’’ said Mac. 
‘‘ These Turks are tough. He’ll 
come to presently with a slight 
headache, and wonder what 
disagreed with him.’’ 

As we hurried down to the 
landing - stage with jingling 
pockets, we talked over the 
line we should take on board. 
The brothers were out of it, 
we decided ; they had funked 
coming, so they could have no 
claim to the share. There re- 
mained the owner. He might 
be still alive, and if he were 
not, would not the Admiralty 
somehow claim the stuff ? 

“* Leave it to X.,’’ said Mace. 
“We'll tell him the whole 
story and see what he says. 
Mark the house, the second 
from the end.”’ 
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Then we wondered what the 
coins would fetch at Christie’s, 
and Mac. was for buying a 
ear when he got home. 

X. looked over the treasure 
in my cabin. Sixty-four pieces 
of gold. We breathed a sigh 
of relief when he recognised 
the house, and said it belonged 
to an old Armenian who had 


been scuppered. ‘Stick to 
it,” he advised, ‘‘and say 
nothing about it.”” We swore 


him to secrecy and went on 
deck. The brothers rushed 
at us. 

“Bravo!” they cried; 
“vou have got them? And 
just in time. We are ordered 
to sail tonight.”’ 

“Got what? Oh, the 
papers |”? replied Mac. ‘“‘ Well, 
we opened pretty nearly every 
safe in Smyrna, but no papers 
—just ashes. Lucky you didn’t 
waste your time coming with us.”’ 
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The brothers were invoking 
strange gods as we hurried 
down to change. As we 
steamed away from the front 
that evening, great clouds were 
gathering over the town; the 
water of the gulf turned a 
leaden colour ; the wind started 
to whistle through the rigging, 
and little white-topped waves 


lapped against the ship’s 
side. 
Mac. joined me on _ the 


quarter-deck and we gazed back 
at the quay, looking like a 
discarded set in a cinema studio. 
‘* Pity we’re leaving so soon,”’ 
he said. “I wanted to go 
through the rest of the town 
tomorrow. Might have got a 
lot more. We’re off to Constan.., 
the Chief tells me, where all the 
waitresses are princesses. I 
wonder how much of my loot 
is going to see the inside of 
Christie’s.’’ 


II. THE SALT HORSE. 


BY ©. F. WALKER. 


“THE  deportment and 
manners of a rigger, a topsail- 
yard voice and a rope of oaths.” 
Thus did the Old Navy de- 
scribe the salt horse, or non- 
specialist officer. It would, 
perhaps, be somewhat unjust 
to ascribe these qualities too 
exactly to Captain Gale, but, 
broadly speaking, the descrip- 
tion may be taken to apply to 
the school of seamen to which 
he belonged. For he was one 
of the last survivors of the old 


order which received its early 
training in sail and fiercely 
resented all innovations, hold- 
ing, among other things, that 
specialist officers, particularly 
the more modern varieties of 
the breed, are _ entirely 
unnecessary. 

The latter, however, are here 
to stay, and at the time of 
which we write Captain Gale 
had come to regard them with 
a kind of half-amused, half- 
contemptuous resignation. The 
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salt horse, he maintained, was 
perfectly capable of dealing 
with such things as gunnery, 
signals and navigation, while 
the sciences with which the 
more modern branches dealt, 
particularly those involving his 
greatest bugbear, electricity, 
he held to be quite super- 
fluous. 

Certainly during a long and 
varied career in every corner 
of the globe, he had developed 
a resourcefulness which might 
have been denied to a more 
highly specialised type of brain. 
For he had, in his time, chased 
gun-runners in the sweltering 
heat of the Persian Gulf; 
suppressed opium smuggling in 
the China seas; faced hurri- 
canes in the West Indies and 
fever in the White Man’s Grave; 
quelled revolutions and relieved 
earthquake sufferers in Central 
America. And now we find 
him, a grizzled veteran of some 
thirty-five years’ sea experience, 
commanding one of His 
Majesty’s battleships in the 
Mediterranean. 

His brother captains found 
his downright method of speech 
somewhat disconcerting, and 
it was whispered that even the 
Admiral himself was never al- 
together at ease in his presence ; 
but on board his own ship, the 
Incomparable, he was beloved 
by all ranks and ratings from 
the commander down to the 
youngest boy. Though he did 
his best to hide it behind a 
bluff exterior, the welfare of 
those under him was always 
uppermost in his heart, and, 
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while a strict disciplinarian, 
he was most scrupulously just, 
which goes a long way with the 
sailor. Also it was well known 
that ‘ Old ’Urricane,’ as he was 
affectionately called on the 
lower deck, could perform every 
seaman’s job better than any 
man on board—a fact he was 
occasionally driven to demon- 
strate in moments of extreme 
provocation. And once your 
men know this, the battle is 
more than half won. 

In his determination to be 
just his specialist 
officers found themselves ac- 
corded every opportunity of 
proving their worth, and soon 
became, in fact, the envy of all 
other specialists in the Fleet. 
On the occasion about to be 
related the squadrons were 
leaving Malta for manceuvres, 
when suddenly the masthead 
look-out of the Incomparable, 
which happened to be leading 
ship of the starboard column, 
gave tongue— 

“Object two points off the 
port bow, sir. Looks like 
floating wreckage.” After a 
year in commission the skipper 
had trained his look-outs to 
be nearly as hawk-eyed as 
himself. 

Captain Gale, a sturdy figure 
on monkey’s island, turned his 
glasses on the bearing indicated. 
“Looks like the wreck of 
a lighter,” he announced. 
“Probably the one that broke 
adrift last week. Signalman !” 
he continued, raising his voice, 
“report to flagship, wreckage 
awash, bearing nor’-nor’-east, 
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three miles. Consider this a 
danger to navigation.” 

A few minutes later a sema- 
phore began waving the reply. 
“ Incomparable from CO. in C.,” 
spelt out the signalman, though 
his captain could read it per- 
fectly well himself. ‘‘ Proceed 
independently and sink wreck 
by gunfire.” 

Captain Gale thereupon sent 
for the gunnery lieutenant and 
hauled out of the line, while 
the rest of the Fleet swept on 
into the blue Mediterranean. 

“ Here, Guns,” said the skip- 
per as that officer appeared on 
the bridge, ‘‘ there’s a job of 
work for you!”’ He handed 
over the signal, and the lieu- 
tenant’s face grew jubilant as 
he read it. This was better 
than potting at unsinkable 
battle-practice targets with the 
resultant unpopularity in the 
event of too extensive damage. 

“Man the three-pounders,”’ 
continued the captain, whose 
idea was simply to range close 
up to the wreck and blaze 
away in the good old-fashioned 
style, but the gunnery officer’s 
face fell. 

“Td hoped, sir,” he began, 
“that we might give the six- 
inch a proper controlled run. 
I think we could justify the 
ammunition expenditure.” He 
cocked a hopeful eye at his 
superior, ‘‘ You see, sir,’’ he 
went on ingenuously, “it’d be 
so much quicker.” 

Captain Gale, who was not 
in the least deceived by this 
explanation, smiled at his eager- 
ness aS @ man smiles at his 
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child begging for a favourite 
toy from the cupboard. For 
a moment he hesitated ; then, 
determined as usual to give the 
despised specialist officers a fair 
deal, he gave way. 

“Carry on then, Guns,” he 
said, “and your blood be upon 
your own head when the am- 
munition returns go in.” 

“ Thank you, sir,’ answered 
the lieutenant gratefully, and 
departed to organise his attack, 
leaving his captain cursing him- 
self for a soft-hearted fool. 

Now a battleship’s secondary 
armament is designed to ward 
off hostile destroyers moving 
at high speeds at a range of 
several miles, and many com- 
plicated and ingenious instru- 
ments go towards the attain- 
ment of this end. But to hit a 
practically submerged wreck, 
showing barely a foot of free- 
board, is an altogether different 
proposition. 

For upwards of half an hour 
the Incomparable steamed slowly 
round, while her director layer 
cursed because he could not see 
the target, her gunlayers cursed 
because they could not depress 
their guns enough to hit it, and 
her gunner cursed as he saw his 
carefully husbanded supply of 
ammunition, for all of which 
he had to render account unto 
Cesar, dwindling at an alarm- 
ing rate. At intervals tongues 
of orange flame licked the 
muzzles of the starboard bat- 
tery, while the wreck became 
the centre of a spouting inferno 
and the air was filled with the 
pungent reek of cordite fumes. 
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But when the captain at length 
pressed his ‘cease fire’ gong 
the waterlogged lighter was 
still there and apparently little 
the worse for the bombardment. 

The gunnery lieutenant 
descended from the foretop 
and confronted his captain with 
a rueful smile. “‘ We got heaps 
of straddles, sir,’’ he explained, 
“but the danger area——”’ 

“Bah!” interrupted the 
skipper, whose patience was 
by this time exhausted. “‘ You 
can’t deceive me with all this 
professional patter. There’s a 
darn sight too much of this x 
and y about gunnery nowadays 
—hits were all we cared about 
when I came to sea. Now we'll 
get on with the business of 
clearing away the wreck.” 

But, unknown to the captain, 
another child was eagerly await- 
ing this opportunity to play 
with his toys. No sooner had 
the guns ceased fire than the 
torpedo lieutenant made his 
way towards the bridge and 
now, with a triumphant grin 
at his discomfited rival, he 
approached the skipper. “If 
you'll leave it to me, sir,” he 
burst out with boyish enthusi- 
asm, “‘I can sink her in a 
minute with a guncotton charge. 
It'd be good practice for the 
demolition party.” 

“‘ Oh lord, another of ’em!” 
groaned Captain Gale. ‘“‘ Well, 
I suppose as Guns has had his 
turn, you must have yours too.” 
He glanced at his watch, won- 
dering how soon the Admiral 
would be getting restive at his 
absence. ‘ You can have half 
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an hour,” he said. “Not a 
minute more. Will that do 


you?” 

The torpedo lieutenant, who 
had foreseen this, nodded 
happily. ‘ Very well, thank 
you, sir,”’ he answered, omitting 
to add that the demolition 
party, under a harassed torpedo 
gunner, had just spent a lurid 
half-hour preparing the charges, 

Five minutes later the port 
seaboat, containing the torpedo 
lieutenant and his braves, was 
crossing the intervening water 
between the battleship and the 
wreck. From his lofty bridge 
the skipper watched the ant- 
like figures working up to their 
waists in water as they fitted 
up their infernal machines, 
Presently they climbed back 
into the cutter, which pulled 
away to a safe distance, trailing 
coils of flexible lead astern. 
The torpedo lieutenant raised 
his arm to signify that all 
was ready, and Captain Gale 
picked up a megaphone. 

“Carry on!” he called. The 
lieutenant fumbled for a mo- 
ment with a little box on the 
thwart at his side, and suddenly 
a gout of water sprang into 
the air from the centre of the 
wreck. As the muffled thud 
of an under-water explosion 
echoed across the sea, the 
cutter’s crew bent to their oars 
and returned to see the result 
of their efforts. The water 
was strewn with splinters, and 
for a few minutes it seemed as 
though their object had at last 
been accomplished. But when 
the turmoil died away there 
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was the lighter, badly battered, 
it is true, but still floating. 
For, being made of wood and 
already waterlogged, the gaping 
hole blown in her bottom made 
little difference to her buoyancy. 

The torpedo lieutenant re- 
turned sadly on board to report 
the result, at which his gunnery 
rival took no pains to conceal 
his satisfaction. But the cap- 
tain closed his telescope with 
a snap. ‘Enough of this 
damned nonsense,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘ You’ve both had a 
run for your money, and you'll 
have to fall back on the old 
salt horse in the end. Com- 
mander ! ” 

Though he had hardly seemed 
to raise his voice his second-in- 
command, who was standing on 
the quarter-deck some hundred 
and fifty yards away, turned at 
once and hurried for’ard. 

“ We’ve played the fool quite 
long enough,”’ announced Cap- 
tain Gale when his executive 
officer appeared, breathless, on 
the bridge. ‘“‘ I’m going to take 
the blasted thing in tow. Get 
a three-and-a-half wire ready, 
and you can hoist the seaboat. 
Ill take the ship up alongside. 
And smack it about while the 
daylight lasts.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the 
commander, and ran below to 
make the necessary prepara- 
tions while the captain brought 
his ship round in a wide circle 
and laid her neatly alongside 
the remains of the wreck. 

But the job turned out to be 
more difficult than they had 
anticipated. As a result of 
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the demolition party’s efforts 
the lighter was now almost en- 
tirely submerged, and, added 
to this, a heavy swell caused 
it to scend  unpleasantly 
against the battleship’s steel 
side. The best able -seaman 
in the ship was lowered over 
in a bowline to secure the tow- 
ing span, but at the end of ten 
minutes he was hauled inboard 
with nothing better than a 
badly crushed hand to show 
for his efforts. Another man 
took his place, but he, too, 
failed to find a purchase for 
the wire in the rotten wood. 
Then a third and a fourth tried, 
but all the time the light was 
fading, and to add to their 
difficulties a rainstorm swept 
down with the night. 

The commander, peering 
anxiously over the side, sent 
for a lantern, and the work 
continued, but without avail. 
Anxious inquiries came down 
from the bridge at intervals, 
and at length he made up his 
mind to ask the captain to 
lower a boat. But at that 
moment a fresh man, clad in 
oilskin and sou’wester, pushed 
his way to the front, knotting 
a bowline about his waist. 
Mentally resolving that he 
should be the last to try, the 
commander saw him lowered 
over the side, and by the dim 
rays of the lantern he could 
just make out his movements 
as he struggled with the slings 
on the wreck twenty feet below. 
From time to time a muffled 
oath reached his ears, and he 
was about to give orders for 
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the man to be hauled up again 
when there came the welcome 
shout of ‘All fast! Haul 
away!” 

With a will the men manned 
the line and hauled their suc- 
cessful comrade inboard, but 
as his head and _ shoulders 
appeared above the spurnwater 
and the light shone full on his 
face, they nearly let go in 
astonishment. 

** Gawd ! ” ejaculated an awe- 
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struck ordinary seaman. 
it ain’t Old ’ Urricane ! ”’ 

It was. The old salt horse 
had proved his worth once more, 
and by the time the lights of 
the returning Fleet appeared 
on the horizon, the Incomparable 
was steaming slowly back to 
harbour with the remains of 
the lighter in tow, so that the 
world’s shipping could proceed 
in safety upon its lawful 
occasions. 
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